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Art, I—Prebendary Row on Future Retribution.’ 


(HE fury of the controversy which, a few years ago, raged 
around the doctrine of Future Punishment, has in great 
measure passed away. Still, however, the question furnishes 
some of the most painful and perplexing problems that*can be 
set before the human mind. When an apologist and theologian 
of Mr. Row’s eminence, in days of comparative calm, publishes 
a book giving the conclusions at which he has arrived on this 
awful subject, and the grounds on which these conclusions 
base themselves, his arguments and their results imperatively 
demand careful and candid consideration and criticism. In 
this case, not only the reputation of the author, but the logical, 
philosophical, and exegetical ability of his work, render it 
necessary that the entire plea should receive an impartial and 
attentive hearing. It is specially incumbent upon students 
of eschatology who, after due examination, cannot accept Mr. 
Row’s principles or their issues, to state, with all courteous 
plainness, the reasons of their divergence. This, so far as a 
Review article allows, I shall endeavour to do. 
1 Future Retribution viewed in the Light of Reason and Revelation. By 
C. A. Row, M.A. London: Wm. Isbister (Limited), 1887. 
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The scope of this volume gives it an almost unique place 
in its rather numerous class. If we take “future retribution ” 
as synonymous with “future punishment ”—which in this 
connection we may fairly do—the volume furnishes a com- 
prehensive treatment of every branch of its subject, whilst it 
excludes all mere side-issues, rigorously limiting itself to that 
which has a direct and immediate bearing upon the problem it 
discusses. There is much force in the observations on the dis- 
cursiveness of Mr. White’s Life in Christ, even though that 
work was not intended to deal exclusively with future punish- 
ments, but also to establish a theory concerning the nature of 
man, and of the relation of the regenerate to our Lord. ° 

Prebendary Row’s main object appears to be to show (1) 
that probation does not terminate at death, except for those 
to whom adequate opportunities of accepting the Gospel have 
been afforded in this present life ; (2) that annihilation is the 
doom of the finally impenitent. As to the first of these theses, 
I am not sure that Mr. Row would teach positively that death 
terminates the probation of any human being; and as to the 
second, he agrees “ with Mr. White’s general position,” but 
plainly where Annihilationism differs from Conditionalism he 
prefers the first to the second. Indeed, he states distinctly 
that he believes “that evil beings will be annihilated, either 
by an exertion of God’s almighty power, or because He has so 
constituted the moral universe, that, under His providential 
government, the disease of evil will ultimately destroy man’s 
spiritual and moral being, just as incurable physical disease 
destroys his bodily life” (p. 387). The precise denotation of 
this statement might be expressed a little more clearly. At its 
beginning it refers to “evil beings” generally; at its end to 
“man” only. Still, according to it, cessation of existence is 
the destiny of incurably wicked men, and, presumably, of all 
“evil beings.” 

The representatives of that doctrine which, purely for con- 
venience’ sake, we may call “orthodox,” have strong cause of 
complaint, inasmuch as this volume confuses two totally dis- 
tinct questions. What future punishment will be incurred by 
the irremediably depraved? What numerical proportion of 
mankind will belong to the category of the irremediably 
depraved? It is self-evident that these two inquiries have no 
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necessary relation to each other. Yet our author does not 
seem to think it possible to consider them apart. He declares 
that the doctrine which is held by “a vast majority of those 
sections into which the Christian Church is divided” “ affirms 
that the overwhelming majority of that innumerable multitude 
of men who have existed in the past, and who exist in the 
present, will, after this life is ended, pass into a state of end- 
less existence in never-ending misery” (pp. 1,2). The sixth 
chapter is devoted to “current theories respecting retribution.” 
Much is said about the injustice of consigning “the over- 
whelming majority of the human race” to eternal perdition, 
and we are promised subsequent consideration of “alternative 
theories.” But the only other theories noticed about the 
ultimate destiny of the wicked are those of Universalism and 
Annihilationism or Conditional Immortality. Mention is made 
of the relief obtained through redressing the numerical balance 
by means of the Millennium, but, with regard to the heathen, 
and classes similarly situated, it is assumed that no alterna- 
tive exists to the Universalist and Annihilationist hypotheses, 
except that of common damnation decided at death. 

This is the more unfair, as protests on the contrary part 
abound. Dr. Pusey headed one of the sections of his What is of 
Faith as to Everlasting Punishment ? “No ground for believing 
that the majority of mankind are lost,” and another “ God parts 
with none who do not deliberately and finally reject Him.” 
In the Contemporary Review series of papers on Archdeacon 
Farrar’s Eternal Hope, the stoutest defenders’ of the “ orthodox” 
position expressly excepted infants, unevangelised heathen, 
etc., from the condemnation. While Mr. Joseph Cook will not 
yield an inch to the newer eschatology, he does not teach that 
the major part of humanity is lost. And it may be worth while 
to add that the present writer, in both a separate volume and 
articles in religious periodicals, has emphasised repeatedly the 
distinction, in this respect, between those to whom the present 
life has furnished adequate opportunities of hearing the Gospel 
and those from whom it has been withheld wholly or partially. 
Mr. Row himself writes : “The overwhelming majority of man- 
kind, who have lived and died either without having heard of 
Jesus Christ and His Gospel, or only of an imperfect version 
of it, do not come within the denunciations of either the 
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Gospel or the Epistle [of St. John]. Such have certainly not 
been guilty of rejecting Christ or His sayings ; nor have they 
trodden under foot the Son of God, or put Him to an open 
shame” (p. 286). Obviously if this principle is good for 
St. John, it is good for the entire Bible. And it is equally 
applicable to any and every theory of the ultimate destiny of 
the finally evil. Probation, if it be probation, must terminate 
somelfow and somewhere. What is the doom of those who 
fail in the end, by whatever process that end is reached? 
Surely this query is not identical with speculations con- 
cerning the relative numerical proportions of the saved and 
the lost. 

No doubt the easiest way of meeting the enormous intel- 
lectual difficulties which surround the future of infants, idiots, 
heathens—whether in London, Peking, or. Abbeokuta—is to 
extend their probation into the intermediate state. We may act 
in the same fashion with Archdeacon Farrar’s “ third class,” Mr. 
Row’s “tertuwm quid,’—“those who die in a state of mind which 
unfits them for the enjoyments and the employments of the 
heavenly world, but yet in whom all goodness is far from 
being utterly extinct.” However obscure are the passages 
about our Lord’s preaching to the spirits in prison, and the 
Gospel being “ preached to the dead,” they at least suggest the 
possibility of probation beyond the grave. The volume 
decides, in very positive style, that they definitely teach this 
doctrine. I can neither share its author’s confidence nor 
admire his peremptory dismissal of other interpretations. But 
the texts may mean evangelisation in Hades, and this suffices to 
rest a hypothesis upon. Yet, after all, we gain nothing more 
than tentative relief from mental perplexities. We cannot 
proclaim an extended probation—that, certainly, neither Christ 
nor His apostles did. Besides, we are too ignorant of the 
intrinsic nature and the Divine methods of probation to 
determine what does not constitute a sufficient trial. It may 
be that God, who judgeth according to what a man hath, and 
not according to what he hath not, may decide a man’s destiny 
at death according to the use or misuse of the measure of light 
that has been vouchsafed to him. We know too little, again, 
of the experiences and the real significance of death to declare 
roundly that it alone, superadded to the tests and discipline of 
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life, may not afford ample probation to every human being.’ 
The most momentous decisions may be taken almost on the 
instant. It is quite conceivable that the direction in which the 
spirit will travel eternally may be chosen universally before 
this present life is completely over. Salvation after death in 
certain cases is only one of several tenable hypotheses, though 
perhaps it is the one which has the most inherent likelihood. 
Of this, however, we can rest fully assured, that whether the 
probation of any extends into the spirit-world or not, the sen- 
tence of every man will be so apportioned as to satisfy mercy 
no less than justice. That being so, we can wait contentedly 
for the revelation of the precise process by which the judg- 
ment will be conducted until “that day.” To that revelation 
we must leave the now insoluble problems connected with 
human responsibility as affected by hereditary tastes and ten- 
dencies, favourable and unfavourable environment, and so on. 
The consideration which perhaps weighs the most heavily on 
behalf of an extended probation for the classes named above is 
that, so far as we can see, those who die in infancy would be 
put to no trial whatever, unless they are tested after death. If 
that provision obtains in their case, it seems probable that it 
holds good for others. But it is absolutely necessary that we 
distinguish carefully between probation—the result of which is 
ex hypothesit doubtful—and progressive sanctification of the 
regenerate not yet meet for the Beatific Vision. The Inter- 
mediate State cannot be one of stagnation. Whether Philip- 
pians i. 6—“ He which hath begun a good work in you will 
perfect it to the day of Jesus Christ,”—refers primarily to the 
Last Day or not, it is almost impossible not to give it that 
application. One can hardly help imagining that imperfectly 
sanctified Christians, and others similarly situated in this 
respect, undergo teaching and training between death and 
judgment. Provided that we eschew the ideas of penal inflic- 
tion and purging through pain, there is no real analogy between 
this theory and the Romish doctrine of Purgatory. The 
destiny may be fixed at death, and yet processes of sanctifica- 
tion and instruction continue. This hypothesis is quite differ- 
ent from future probation, and may be held altogether apart 


1 See Joseph Cook’s ‘‘ Prelude” on “ Probation at Death,” in the Boston 
Monday Lectures for 1883. 
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from it. Mr. Row treats the two ideas as inseparable, if he 
does not amalgamate them. He speaks of “a purgatory which 
is .. . one of amendment and growth in holiness, and one in 
which the Gospel of Jesus Christ will be set forth, not... 
even in an imperfect version of it, but as it was proclaimed by 
Him who said that He came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners.”" The very next sentence is— 


“Surely then He who came to give His life for the life of the world 
will provide some means hereafter of enabling those multitudes of men 
who, in numbers numberless, have never heard of the Gospel of His 
grace, or only some imperfect version of it, to embrace it in the unseen 
world ” (p. 375). 


Here, plainly, a non-penal “purgatory of amendment and 
growth in holiness” becomes practically synonymous with a 
period of future probation, with an opportunity of embracing 
a properly manifested Gospel. On the preceding page, after an 
“ extension of probation in the unseen world ” has been claimed 
“for those whose probation has been prematurely cut short in 
this,” we are told “ There is another solution of this difficulty. 


. . - In our Father’s house are many mansions. Why may 
not some of these many mansions be furnished with the means 
fitted to enable those who die under the conditions above men- 
tioned to grow up to the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ?” Probation and growth in holiness, either here or 
hereafter, are totally different things. The one implies the 
possibility of failure; the other cannot but issue in success. 
Clear thought, to adduce no higher motive, requires that the 
distinction should be marked deeply. It is not sufficient that 
it be not absolutely obliterated. If there were no other con- 
ceivable mode by which the Almighty could ‘rectify the 
apparent anomalies and injustices of man’s earthly trial, 
even then probation after death would occupy only the level 
of a more or less probable “ guess at truth,” at best “a pious 
opinion,” a working hypothesis to lighten the load of intel- 
lectual perplexity—and that despite ecclesiastical authority 
and the doubtful statements of St. Peter. We should still be 


1 See Future Retribution, pp. 133-136. Mr. Row writes as though the 
sole solution must be an extended probation. This is to found a doctrine 
upon ignorance, not knowledge. 
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certain that “the Judge of all the earth” would “do right” ; 
that Infinite Wisdom could and would devise means so that men 
should suffer no wrong, no violence should be done to their 
free will, and every allowance should be made for evil to 
which no personal responsibility attached. We may not limit 
the Divine Mind by our capacities. As the case actually 
stands, the extension of probation meets one particular set of 
difficulties ; but rival hypotheses have their respective advan- 
tages, and certainly cannot be excluded from consideration. 
Above all, this single speculation must not be allowed to 
appropriate solely to itself collateral theories and helps which 
are the common property of every thoughtful attempt to 
grapple with the mysteries of future retribution and its relation 
to the seen. 

However allowable it may be to anticipate a further trial in 
Hades for those to whom, for any reason, this world may have 
supplied an inadequate test, it does not follow that we may 
cherish the faintest hope that those who have heard the 
genuine Gospel, and have rejected or neglected it, will be 
granted a like favour. Mr. Row declares that “ no passage can 
be found in Scripture which definitely affirms that man’s pro- 
bation is confined to the present life” (p. 348), and he posits 
“the silence of the New Testament respecting it” as the only 
evidence upon the negative side of the question. These words 
may not be meant to bear the universal connotation they utter. 
Nevertheless the volume before us curiously avoids asserting 
that death terminates the probation of any human being. 
But finality is of the very essence of the Biblical warnings to 
those to whom repentance and regeneration are offered. The 
silence which Prebendary Row allows is eloquent. It is alto- 
gether different from—to take our author’s picked example—the 
(assumed) silence of the Old Testament about the future life. 
It is a silence never once broken. The Great Revealer Him- 
self does not relieve it by a syllable. The New Testament 
does not supplement the deficiency of the Old.. On the other 
hand, our Lord and His apostles make assertions positively 
and purposely misleading if a “second chance” exists for 
rejecters and neglecters of “the great salvation.” If “the 
things done in his body” constitute the only matter of the 
judgment (2 Cor. v. 10), if men must repent because of the 
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appointed day of judgment (Acts xvii. 30, 31), if after death 
“once for all” man must prepare, not for an indefinitely pro- 
tracted probation, but for “the judgment” (Heb. ix. 27), if 
“now ”—“now or never,” as Meyer phrases it—“ is the accepted 
time . . . the day of salvation” (2 Cor. vi. 2), then no place of 
repentance can be hoped for in the intermediate state. It is 
needless to multiply quotations, but I cannot omit the Christ’s 
solemn threatening: “Except ye believe that I am He, ye 
shall die in your sins” (John viii. 21-25). Surely this 
warning from His lips signified more than “You will have 
thrown away one opportunity, but abundance more remains” ! 
The anticipation of a further trial for those whom the Gospel 
addresses is not simply unauthorised ; it contradicts the entire 
tone and tenor of the New Testament. Nor, if we allow the 
widest latitude to the evangelisation in Hades possibly referred 
to by St. Peter, will this assertion need to be modified ; for the 
antediluvian world perished before the proclamation of the 
Gospel. I cannot but account it a serious defect in Mr. Row’s 
latest work that he expresses himself so indefinitely as to the 
fixity of destiny, at death, of all to whom the full revelation of 
Jesus Christ has come. 

Future Retribution viewed in the Light of Reason and Revela- 
tion—this title leads us to anticipate that much stress will be 
laid upon the argument from the natural reason, even if its 
teachings are not considered superior to those of revelation. 
Nor is that anticipation disappointed. Not only is the rational 
argument elaborated most carefully, but the Scriptural argu- 
ment is conducted upon the underlying assumption that the 
Bible must be interpreted so that its statements win the 
present approval of our reason. The investigation of the 
question on its rational side opens with an ‘inquiry into the 
validity of “Christian Agnosticism.” We may accept its 
formulated conclusions cordially. Justice, holiness, mercy, 
benevolence denote the same qualities, whether they exist in 
man or God. Moreover, there can be no doubt that God will 
judge the world in righteousness, and that His judgment will 
be ‘thoroughly consistent with His attributes of justice and 
mercy. Therefore assuredly He will make all due allowance 
for inherited tendency to moral evil, deficient intellectual 
power, unfavourable surroundings, and various modifications of 
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responsibility. Clearly God cannot and will not punish any 
man “for what he had no hand in doing.” Thus far we may 
all proceed in company. We give undoubting adhesion to the 
principle “ that God will judge the world in conformity with 
His attributes of justice, righteousness, mercy, and love, and 
with that perfect knowledge of the circumstances of those 
whom He judges, and of their inmost motives, which enables 
Him to estimate aright the precise degree of the responsibility 
of each individual,” and that all theories to the contrary must 
be rejected by “ the enlightened conscience ” (pp. 63,64). From 
this, probably, no living theologian would dissent. Our next 
extract, however, requires, I think, a slight but most important 
and productive alteration :— 


“When the Scriptures affirm that God will judge the world in right- 
eousness, they can only mean-:that He will do so in conformity with what 
our conscience and moral sense affirm to be righteous and just, and not 
in conformity with some standard of justice which may differ widely 
from it” (p. 406). 


Again :— ; 


“My general conclusion is that every theory which has been pro- 
pounded by the finite intellect of man respecting a future state of retri- 
bution which is not based on the principles of eternal justice, and which 
is also not in conformity with any conception we can form of God’s holi- 
ness, mercy, and love, as they are revealed in the person, work, and 
teaching of Jesus Christ, is a misrepresentation of the principles on which 
He will execute judgment hereafter” (p. 138). 


If in the former of these citations we read “ what our con- 
science and moral sense” will “ affirm to be righteous and just,” 
i.e. when the sentence is pronounced, almost every one will 
acknowledge it to be correct. It is evident, however, that the 
sentence means “what our conscience and moral sense” now 
“affirm to be righteous and just.” It is equally evident that, 
in the second citation, future retribution is required to con- 
form to our present estimate of “the principles of eternal 
justice,” and our present conception of the demands of “God’s 
holiness, mercy, and love.” We may well pause before we 
assent to such a claim. Clearly, we may apprehend the nature 
of the Divine justice, mercy, holiness, and be fully assured that 
in essence they are alike in God and in man, without our being 
able to pronounce the decisions or the doom which will accord 
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with them at the Last Day. Mr. Row never wearies of dwell- 
ing upon human ignorance and incapacity in excuse for sin, 
in mitigation of penalty, and in arrest of judgment. Very 
probably he has right on his side in the main. But these 
infirmities prevent our estimating properly either the general 
guilt of sin or the desert of the individual. The mystery of 
our being baffles us at every turn. It would not be difficult 
to construct a hypothesis—purely speculative, of course—which 
would show man responsible for that which he brought into 
the world with him. Ten years ago the Contemporary Review 
contained just such a speculation—extravagant and grotesque 
enough, altogether destitute of solid foundation, but sufficient 
to suggest infinite possibilities. But if “onian Metem- 
psychosis,” fanciful dream as it is, would solve problems now 
inexplicable, who can say that the Judgment Day will not 
bring to light some now inscrutable mystery which will prove 
the inequalities and incapacities of the various members of our 
race, relative to salvation, to be the outcome of impartial 
justice? The bare possibility, however remote, should hinder 
our posing as competent judges of Divine procedure at the 
tribunal of final award. At any rate, our ignorance bars us 
from determining that this or that sentence will contradict 
“eternal justice.” Given certain data, we might apply to them 
the general principles of righteousness and mercy with toler- 
able accuracy. But it is just these data that we lack. 

Make, however, every allowance and deduction that our 
author desires, extend probation until ample trial has been 
afforded, there still remains, according to the volume before us, 
a number of human beings who have failed, the incorrigibly 
wicked, whom Mr. Row devotes to painful destruction. On 
the authority of the natural reason, enlightened by the Scrip- 
tures, as to the character of God, but not otherwise, is it safe 
to say that the justice and mercy of the Supreme Being forbid 
His visiting these with everlasting punishment? There is no 
necessity here for drawing out the positive argument in favour 
of the righteousness of everlasting punishment. This has been 
done lately by Dr. Shedd’ with a dialectical skill equal to 
Mr. Row’s own. His reasoning may not carry conviction to 


1 The Doctrine of Endless Punishment. By William G. T. Shedd, D.D. 
London: James Nisbet and Co. 
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all minds, but no one can deny its logical weight. Justly may 
eternal sin’ bring down eternal penalty. The real objection 
to arguments of this class proceeds not from intellectual dis- 
satisfaction with this logic, but from the recoil of the sentiments 
and emotions from their conclusions. We feel that the inflic- 
tion of everlasting misery does not consist with infinite mercy ; 
nay, more, that the creation of a being foreknown to incur it 
cannot be reconciled with infinite love, even if it can be made 
to harmonise with perfect righteousness. The lost, convinced 
that they were receiving no more than their deserts, might 
protest : “God was under no necessity to create us; genuine 
benevolence could never have called into existence beings who 
could incur such a penalty.” It is utterly useless to deny that 
our present knowledge and powers furnish not the scintilla of 
an adequate reply to this apparently most reasonable expostula- 
tion. Here lies the erua of the whole question. Grant, for 
argument’s sake, that “the wrath to come” signifies some form 
of terrible but merited destruction, that sooner or later the 
agony will have ceased, and the sufferers have perished, yet 
the most perplexing portion of the difficulty is not lessened 
perceptibly. If responsible creatures have committed wrong, 
the infliction of condign punishment must consort with perfect 
justice, and possibly infinite mercy may not be able to excuse 
or mitigate the due penalty. But we cannot reconcile with 
infinite love the voluntary creation of beings to whom it would 
be good if they had not been born. Why, then, were they 
born? The God of the Bible is not controlled by irresistible 
Fate, stronger than Himself. He must have chosen to give exist- 
ence to these unhappy men and angels, foredoomed to sonian 
pain. By no pressure now possible for us to apply can this 
act of free choice be forced into harmony with perfect bene- 
volence. Let us allow—what logically we are not bound to do 
—that the creation of peccable beings harmonises with right- 
eousness, still the exposure of fallible creatures to so fearful a 
hazard seems irreconcilable with benevolence and mercy. So 
Jar as we can see, a sublime act of continuous self-sacrifice, 
refraining from the exercise of the creative power, would have 
been worthier of pure goodness than the putting of spiritual 
beings to such awful risk, especially without their own consent, 


1 Matt. iii, 29, R.V. 
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Whatever force these considerations may have is heightened 
enormously by the fact that the certainty of a definite propor- 
tion of failures was known absolutely from the first, and the 
identical individuals who should constitute that proportion. 
The picture grows darker when we remember that every child 
is born with hereditary taint of evil. True, a full and suffi- 
cient remedy is provided in Christ; but the disease involves 
aversion to the remedy. Man is placed at an initial disadvan- 
tage, which it requires a struggle, more or less severe and 
protracted, to overcome, And finally he is punished with 
actual suffering for yielding to tendencies which are part and 
parcel of his nature. It is clearly impracticable for the 
human intellect and our present information to reconcile these 
arrangements and infinite love. To our eyes all this seems 
positively unfair. 

Many thinkers seek refuge in Universalism. The relief to 
the feelings is enormous, but to the intellect it is compara- 
tively, if not intrinsically, slight. Universalism has, of course, 
its own difficulties ; but, altogether apart from these, it contri- 
butes little to the solution of the problem. According to this 
theory, immense numbers of our race attain ultimate salvation 
only after severe and lengthy punishment or painful discipline. 
If we may look for the restoration of the devil and his angels 
at some far distant date, still there will have been an awful 
exhibition of malignity, and an incalculable amount of suffer- 
ing. The old dilemma stands unbroken: the Creator either 
could not or would not so order the constitution of His universe 
that sin and sorrow should never be known. The first horn 
of the dilemma discredits His power, the second His goodness. 
In our blindness we are disposed to say—Better, ten thousand 
times better, that no sentient being had ever proceeded from 
(zod’s hand, than that sin should be committed, and its conse- 
quences endured, or even that pain and death should have 
dominion over the brutes. Between the suffering of a fly in a 
spider's web and the perfect benevolence of Him who made 
both insects there yawns a great gulf which human faculties 
have proved unable to lessen by a hair’s-breadth, and which 
revelation, though it shows a light beyond, does not attempt to 
span. Mr. Row, however, refuses the help of Universalism. 
He holds that the failure of a portion of God’s intelligent off- 
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spring will be emphasised by their extinction under lingering 
agony. Surely this is a fatal obstacle to all efforts to decide 
man’s final destinies by our present knowledge and our pre- 
sent conceptions of the Divine justice, righteousness, holiness, 
mercy, love. 

To do Mr. Row justice, he does refer in set terms to the 
mystery of evil, and pronounces it “incapable of being solved 
by any faculty of man,” and “left unsolved by revelation” 
(p. 64); but afterwards he marshals his pleas as though the 
path were perfectly clear. We cannot rid ourselves of an 
inscrutable mystery by the simple acknowledgment of its 
presence and its depth. A hopelessly impenetrable difficulty 
inevitably suggests a strong temptation to eliminate it from 
the question, and to continue the discussion in its absence. 
This method is legitimate only when the factor thrown ont 
belongs equally to both sides of the equation. In this case it 
attaches wholly to the human side, not at all to the Divine. 
This mystery perpetually overshadows us; we work always 
under its gloom. Ifthe more than passive permission of evil * 
consorts with the equity and tenderness of God—as plainly it 
must do—the endless existence of evil may also be tolerated 
without violence to His attributes. Our instincts rebel as 
earnestly against the one as the other, or, at least, our intel- 
lects are equally powerless to justify either. But everlasting 
evil must involve everlasting suffering and degradation. 

Another line of thought conducts us to the same goal. 
Such of God’s retributive dealings as we are able to trace do 
not altogether commend themselves to our sense of justice. 
Take a single illustration. The Bible furnishes repeated 
instances of judgments upon nations, as distinct from indi- 
viduals. Thus Saul by Divine command destroys the Amalek- 
ites because of “that which Amalek did to Israel . . . when 
he came up from Egypt.” Our Lord foretells the destruction 
of Jerusalem partially on account of national sins committed 
by the ancestors of the men whom He warned. Thus the 
sufferers and the sinners were not identical. The reply usu- 


1 «‘ The more than passive permission of evil’ ; because, as it appears to 
us, restraint of the creative energy would have prevented its evolution. I 
did not like to write the words that ran to my pen—‘‘the actual creation 
of evil.” 
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ally given is, that nations having only a corporate and earthly 
life, punishment must be inflicted in this fashion, or not at all. 
But this plea has neither weight nor relevance in respect of 
the question at issue. It shows merely that according to the 
present constitution and course of nature there is an insuper- 
able impediment to meting out strict justice to individuals, 
—that apparent injustice to individuals is bound up with the 
order of things. No system of future compensations can 
satisfy the demands of the logical intellect, and scarcely those 
of the moral sense, as both now proclaim themselves. 

Indubitably, however, every one of these difficulties will be 
met, sooner or later, satisfactorily—i.e. by the vindication of 
God’s character, so that both saved and unsaved shall acknow- 
ledge His equity and love. I believe as firmly as Mr. Row 
himself that the ways of the Lord are right, and that their 
righteousness will be manifested abundantly in due season. 
But this is quite another thing from holding that the vindi- 
cation which we anticipate is one which our present faculties 
and knowledge would approve. Moral qualities in God and 
in ourselves are essentially identical; His goodness is our 
goodness, His mercy and truth our mercy and truth, His 
reason akin to our reason; but our knowledge falls im- 
measurably below His. Whilst there is so much in the 
moral government traceable by us that awaits its justification 
in the clearer light of eternity,—so much that we know must 
be compatible with Divine righteousness and love, but that 
appears to us distinctly contradictory to or imperfectly har- 
monious with both these attributes,—is it safe or modest for a 
fallible man to declare that eternal punishment is irrecon- 
cilable with them? Our ignorance and incompetence do not 
permit us to sit in judgment on this matter. 

Let us remember further that our sympathies are excited 
strongly on behalf of the criminals. Of all opinions as to the 
severity of a sentence those of the prisoner at the bar and his 
relatives are the least trustworthy. Mr. Horsley tells us! 
that the walls of Clerkenwell Jail often bore such inscriptions 
as “Ten days and ten years for a box of money with 9s. 7d. 


1 Jottings from Jail. Mr. Horsley thinks that the inscription expresses 
penitential disgust at the profitlessness of crime. It may equally well bear 
the meaning given to it above. 
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in it.” Probably the thief thought the penalty altogether 
disproportionate to the offence. But the sentence lay with 
the judge, and we may assume that it was just. We need to 
be upon our most careful guard against the sympathetic “ per- 
sonal equation” when we arraign the action of the Judge 
before whom we all must stand. 

Put, however, this last consideration out of sight, and there 
still remains only too ample evidence that we ought not to 
follow the guidance of our natural reason and instincts when 
we ponder the possibilities of future retribution. The light of 
reason suffices merely to make the darkness visible. Its 
glimmer enables us to perceive no more than its inability to 
decide one way or the other. If the origin and protracted 
existence of evil accord with the character and purposes of 
infinite holiness and compassion, we cannot determine that 
the permanence of evil may not be necessary. What God has 
allowed to begin and grow, He may, conceivably, allow to 
endure everlastingly. Ever-existing evil would be a far less 
startling phenomenon than commencing evil. The upshot of 
our inquiry is that the sole source whence we can obtain 
knowledge about the nature and extent of future retribu- 
tion is the Written Word. We must accept its statements 
whether they commend themselves to our intellect and 
emotions or not, being confident that all seeming dis- 
crepancies will explain themselves in the light of the world 
to come. 

This volume’s lengthy preliminary discussion of the subject 
on the basis of reason alone could hardly be intended to pre- 
judice the interpretation of the Scriptures. Nevertheless it 
has this effect. Again and again it is assumed, and even 
asserted, that such and such passages require such and such 
meanings in order to avoid contradicting the findings of our 
moral sense. On the Scriptural argument itself Mr. Row 
advances little that is new. The application of his method to 
this particular subject is somewhat novel, but the method itself 
is familiar. He takes the books of the Bible in sections, examin- 
ing carefully the teaching of each section about future rewards 
and punishments. Of course he passes rather lightly over the 
Old Testament, but he reviews the New Testament, passage by 
passage, in considerable detail, noticing its silence no less than 
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its speech. He performs this task with ability and conscien- 
tious labour, evidently desirous to omit no text that fairly 
bears upon his task. Those who cannot accept the results 
arrived at will not complain of the spirit in which the investi- 
gation is conducted, except that the author indulges in fre- 
quent ad captandum employment of such phrases as “ endless 
existence in never-ending torment” to denote the doctrine he 
is opposing. He must know that very few of those theo- 
logians who dare not cast aside the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment allow the indiscriminate application of “torment” to 
the condition of the unsaved. fo say nothing of the pana 
damni, a well-regulated human prison is not a place of unin- 
terrupted torture, though it is one of continuous punishment. 
These references confuse the issues, and contribute nothing to 
the argument. 

The limits of a single article will not permit us to follow 
this detailed examination step by step. We must look at it, 
and at the preliminary chapter on terminology, as a whole. So 
regarded, both the conclusions and the pleas urged in support 
of them have been answered repeatedly. It suffices therefore 
to indicate their main positions and to estimate their validity. 
There will be no need to display at length the contrary 
doctrines. 

Fundamental to the entire exposition is the principle 
that we must confine the significance of the Greek of the New 
Testament to that which it bore in the popular speech of the 
everyday life of the time in which it was written. We read 
(p. 415) in the concluding “ summary of results ’— 


“Such being the usus loguendi of the apostolic writers, it follows that 
the terminology employed by them respecting the retribution which will 
overtake the finally impenitent in the unseen world is not used in a 
technical sense conveying one single definite meaning, but in the wider 
and more indeterminate one, which such terms bore in the mouth of an 
ordinary speaker of the Greek language, such as the English words, which 
in the Revised Version are given as the equivalents of the corresponding 
Greek ones, bear in ordinary conversational English.” 


This canon, upon which very great stress is laid, sounds plaus- 
ible, and indeed possesses its elements of truth. But it cannot 
be accepted without modification, and the use made of it is 
much more objectionable. The propounder of the principle 
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gives it up in relation to the writings of St. John. With 
respect to the rest of the New Testament, he maintains that it 
was composed too early for any words to have attained any 
other than their ordinary meaning. “The constant influx of 
fresh bodies of Gentile converts” into the Church ensured the 
language against the rapid growth of a special terminology. 
So Mr. Row reasons, and he is partially correct. Yet it seems 
little less than absurd to tie words down to their lowest pos- 
sible connotation, so that the least-instructed church-member 
might at once apprehend everything that they were intended 
to convey. The Pauline Epistles strike one as being addressed, 
not to the newest and most ignorant Gentile convert in the 
churches which were honoured with them, but to the wisest 
and most experienced. Oral instruction from these might 
explain the less obvious. teaching of the Apostle. And un- 
questionably the germs of St. John’s doctrines—if no more— 
were in the possession of the Church long before the Fourth 
Gospel was issued. Moreover, the inspired authors of the New 
Testament could not but be aware that they were writing for 
posterity, for the entire catholic Church of the future. 
Naturally, therefore, they would speak with some view to that 
larger audience. We may spare ourselves further discussion of 
this question, as, for our immediate purpose, it is rather the 
application of it than the canon itself that concerns us. 
Indeed, we might almost admit the rule, and contest only its 
employment without serious disadvantage. 

This canon is used chiefly to fix the Scriptural sense of 
“death,” “destruction,” and their cognates and synonyms, when 
connected with future retribution. The assertion is repeated, 
usque ad nauseam, that none of these words “could have been 
used by” the apostles, “or understood by those to whom they 
wrote in a technical sense, denoting a condition of endless 
existence in never-ending misery.” But no one ever dreamt 
of declaring that these words had acquired, or have acquired, 
any such “technical sense.” Adopting Mr. Row’s standpoint, 
the inquiry is, What would an intelligent Greek, acquainted with 
the whole body of Christian teaching, understand by “ death,” 
“destruction,” etc., when threatened as the punishment of sin, 
inflicted beyond the grave? would they necessarily convey the 
idea of extinction of being? The terms themselves are not in- 
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compatible with this explanation of them, but it does not follow 
that they necessitate it. To the Greek, as to us, physical death 
did not denote annihilation, nor did the state of spiritual death 
wherein the sinner lived. Destruction did not prevent survival 
in order to endure the full visitation of the Divine wrath in 
another world. Mr. Row acknowledges this, but nevertheless 
insists that death and destruction, as applied to future 
retribution, could not be understood to signify aught else than 
cessation of existence. He assigns no reason for this positive 
doctrine. That those who believed in the survival of the soul 
after death, and in its liability to another destruction after one 
had overtaken it, should jump to the conclusion that the second 
signification of the words differed so greatly from the first, that 
the idea of annihilation should necessarily be conveyed by the 
latter, whilst it was excluded from the former—one may be 
excused if he hesitates to receive so extraordinary a statement. 
For the complete bouleversement of the meaning of the words, 
some reason should be shown, and some explanation of the 
process vouchsafed. For so violent a change we cannot take 
any one’s mere ipse diwit, however loudly it is spoken. The 
narrow and precise signification claimed by Mr. Row for these 
words is the exact opposite to “the wide and general sense 
which they bear in ordinary Greek, and in the corresponding 
English.” You cannot build an argument for the invariable 
application of the lowest possible quantity and quality of 
meaning upon the foundation of a “ wide and general sense.” 
The volume before us is courageous enough to attempt even 
this impracticable feat. 

But surely Mr. Row’s typical Greek would pay some little 
heed to the connection in which these terms were used, and to 
the words that qualified them. He would find that “the 
destruction of the flesh” was compatible with its continuance 
(1 Cor. v. 5; ep. 2 Cor. ii. 6), He would read of “ punishment, 
even eternal destruction, from the face of the Lord, and from 
the glory of His might” (2 Thess. i. 9,10). Instead of “ ever- 
lasting” or “eternal,” let us adopt the preferred rendering, 
“ age-long destruction.” If “destruction” denotes annihilation, 
will our author tell us what “age-long annihilation” means? 
It will be answered that destruction is an zonian process, cul- 
minating in extinction of conscious being. One wonders, then, 
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what “sudden destruction” (1 Thess. v. 3) can be? Whatever 
is the chronological relation of the Second Advent to the Day 
of Judgment, eonian destruction results from a solemnly 
pronounced judicial sentence, after trial and full hearing of the 
accused. “Sudden destruction” must therefore permit the 
destroyed to be brought before the bar of God. Destruction, 
therefore, cannot be synonymous with annihilation. Suppose 
our Greek to have surmounted this obstacle, he will still have 
to put an intelligible meaning into the phrase, an “ age-long 
process of annihilation from the face of the Lord, and from the 
glory of His might.” Annihilation perforce is from every face 
and all glory, from conscious relation and being of every sort. 
If you will confound destruction with annihilation, then the 
words “ from the face of the Lord, and from the glory of His 
might,” limit the annihilation to those particulars. In truth, 
“the wide and general sense” of “destruction” is best 
expressed by our English word “ruin,” and that er 
never denotes extinction of being. 

The effort to give “ death,” as applied to future seit. 
the meaning of cessation of sentient existence is equally un- 
successful. The bare fact that the Scriptures employ “death” 
as a state in which a man “ abideth ” suffices to show that the 
threatening of death need not at all, and cannot by itself, 
imply extinction of being. Consciousness survives the first, 
death, it may therefore survive the second. The book is not 
always self-consistent in its use of the terms in question. 
Sometimes it pleads for their narrowest and baldest sense. 
At other times it is content to urge that they cannot denote 
“never-ending existence in never-ending misery.” In the 
second case, however, the inference is drawn immediately that 
the punishment must issue in annihilation, so that the terms 
are made really to indicate extinction of conscious being, 
no less than when this denotation is ascribed to them 
definitely. 

Another of the terms examined is “eternal” and its 
cognates. Mr. Row writes: “ Respecting the meaning of the 
word aiwv, I have found that when it is used to denote dura- 
tion it is incapable of expressing the idea of duration without 
limits unless it is united with a particle of negation. When it 
is not thus united it expresses a period of indefinite, but 
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limited duration, such, for example, as an ‘age’ or dispensation ” 
(p. 416). The aforesaid proof is spread over many pages, and 
includes the investigation of the use of the words in question 
in almost every instance in which they occur in the New Testa- 
ment. The argument, though not, of course, the evidence by 
which the truth of its propositions is supported, may however 
be summarised in very few words. If aiwy denotes a limited 
period, by no process of multiplication can it be made to 
express an unlimited one, for no extension of the finite can 
measure the infinite. But when the word is joined “with a 
term denoting negation, it is then capable of expressing the 
idea of duration without limits, . . . the particle of negation 
negativing the idea of limitation which is involved in the 
finite term” (p. 216); thus, “ Whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst” (od ym Sepjoe 
eis Tov ai@va, John iv. 14; see also John viii. 51, xi. 26, 
xiii. 8). 

Taking the last point first, a comparison of Mark ili. 29 and 
Matthew xii. 32 (ove yer adeow eis Tov aid@va’ .. . ovTe ev 
TOUT T@ aid@vi, oVTE év TH wéAXOVTL) Would seem to show that 
“neither in this age nor in that which is to come” is equiva- 
lent to “never.” Besides, “hath never forgiveness” is placed 
over-against “eternal sin,” as though the one were practically 
synonymous with the other, both indicating the same dura- 
tion. To all intents and purposes we have “the particle of 
negation negativing the idea of limitation,” which is said to 
express endlessness. For the rest, Mr. Row’s contention is 
triumphant if we regard it as an exercise in logomachy ; as a 
piece of serious reasoning it is worth comparatively little. 
The actual significance of words depends upon their usage far 
more than upon their derivation. The indisputable fact 
remains that the strongest terms which the Scripture uses to 
indicate duration are applied to the punishment of the lost. 
The very words which denote or connote the eternal existence 
of God and the eternal happiness of the saved are employed 
concerning the condition of the finally reprobate. It is easy 
to underrate, it is not easy to overrate, the importance of this 
awful fact. No philological subtleties avail to shake the dire 
~ significance of the truth that, so far as the direct statements of 
. the Bible go, we have no revelation of the endlessness of God's 
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being, and of the joys of heaven, which does not imply the 
equal endlessness of future punishment.’ 

Two avenues of escape present themselves. First, we may 
ground our belief in the everlasting existence of God and the 
beatific immortality of the good upon the character and nature 
of the Divine Being rather than upon direct revelation. Thus, 
however, we rely upon philosophy, not upon Holy Writ; and 
the basis of inference is but insecure. And this would hardly 
lessen the significance of the employment of the same terms to 
God, to His saints, and to the irrecoverably wicked. It would 
still intimate that the latter partook of His duration to the 
same extent as the former. Secondly, we may hold that “the 
vista of the apostolic writers respecting the future was con- 
fined to the Messianic reign” (p. 417). There is much force 
in this position, but it touches very slightly indeed the argu- 
ment from the reference of common terms of duration to God, 
to the saved, and to the lost. Mr. Row reasons that therefore 
these terms of duration must mean “ protracted periods inde- 
finitely long,” and that “however long may be the interval 
before the work of redemption is finally accomplished, and the 
Son will resign the kingdom to the Father, that which we 
designate eternity, or a duration without limits, i.e. endlessness, 
must lie beyond it.” From his own point of view the plea is 
curiously inconclusive. Because “the vista of the apostolic 
writers respecting the future” terminates at a definite boun- 
dary, therefore the words measuring the time included in that 
vista must signify “protracted periods indefinitely long,” 
appears a marvellous deduction. And that the mediatorial 
kingdom will not be given up until the “ ages of ages,” during 
which the punishment of the wicked is threatened, are finished, 
is a doctrine new alike to Scripture and theology. St. Paul 
predicts the end when “He hath put all enemies under His 
feet” (1 Cor. xv. 35), not when they have suffered condign 
punishment and ceased to be. Indubitably, if you bound the 
vision of the sacred writers by the completion of the media- 
torial work, and the surrender of the mediatorial kingdom, the 


1 The positive argument may be seen in Dr. Shedd’s book, already men- 
tioned. I may refer also to an examination of the Biblical phrases express- 
ing duration in my little work on Conditional Immortality and Universalism. 
It is right to add that my conclusions do not quite agree with Dr. Shedd’s. 
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reprobates are left under sentence of eternal punishment, as 
the righteous after adjudication of eternal reward. The Scrip- 
tures do not offer the vestige of any hope of release or 
termination. 

In the presence of all these considerations, the plea of this 
volume on behalf of a merely temporal future retribution for 
the finally impenitent clearly fails. 

Only three theories of the ultimate destiny of the unsaved 
have ever obtained currency, or, indeed, seem possible: 
(1) Universalism ; (2) Annihilation or Conditional Immortality, 
which need not now be distinguished from each other; (3) 
Eternal Punishment. Almost every one will acknowledge 
that in each case the positive argument, studied solely by 
itself, appears sufficiently satisfactory. Our difficulties and 
perplexities emerge when we compare the theories with each 
other, and attempt to harmonise them with the general doctrines 
of the Bible, and with our reason and moral sense. At once | 
each hypothesis becomes weighted with objections proper to 
itself, and the evidence in support of each becomes less con- 
vincing. We cannot but feel that these theories are mutually 
contradictory, and yet that both Reason and Revelation afford 
each a certain amount of foundation. The most rigid and 
confident of systematic theologians probably doubts at times 
whether he has welded all the statements of the Bible about 
future retribution into one accordant and comprehensive 
scheme. When “we know even as we are known,” the three 
lines of interpretation will run into each other. At present it 
is impracticable to construct a threefold cord, in which each 
strand strengthens and unites with the other two. Our in- 
stincts incline us to Universalism. So far as we can see, it is 
weighted with the smallest proportion of moral difficulty ; is 
worthiest of infinite love and mercy, and even justice, and fills 
up beautifully certain passages of Holy Writ which speak of 
God’s purpose in Christ. On the other hand, it does not do 
away with the initial moral difficulties; the self-determining 
power of the human will, which gives to man the perilous 
ability to chose evil as his permanent possession, opposes a 
serious, if not an insuperable, barrier to it; and the series of 
Biblical statements on which Annihilationists chiefly rely, and 
the apparent finality of the sentence pronounced at the Last 
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Day, prevent our embracing it as the Scriptural doctrine of the 
ultimate destiny of man. Annihilationism scarcely lessens 
the moral difficulty of the permission of evil, whilst it raises a 
host of others. Especially under its Conditionalist form, it 
throws Christian soteriology into hopeless confusion. It 
denies the inherent immortality of the soul, or rather of man, 
which the Bible sanctions, if it does not declare. It forces 
upon such words as death and destruction, as used of events 
beyond the grave, not merely a narrow and “technical” sense, 
but one which they certainly do not bear when applied to 
occurrences which can be tested in this world. And it dis- 
regards utterly the pertinent and most weighty suggestion 
arising from the use of “eternal” to denote the endless exist- 
ence of God and the endless happiness of the saints. It com- 
mends itself to us because it puts a period to suffering and to 
the actual existence of conscious and voluntary evil; and 
the terms in which the Scriptures describe the punishment of 
the lost might—by no means must—signify annihilation, if 
they could be interpreted solely in their own light. On the 
whole, the balance of evidence strikes strongly against it. 
Indeed, Annihilationism and Conditionalism can hardly rank 
higher than ingenious and plausible speculations. The peculiar 
difficulties of the third theory—that of Eternal Punishment— 
appeal almost exclusively to our emotions. If they address 
themselves to our reason they are put out of court by the 
conclusive, though to us most unsatisfactory, reply that the 
moral government of God, as we now observe it, and to the 
utmost extent to which we can trace it, is pervaded by precisely 
the same class of difficulties and perplexities. The doctrine 
of Eternal Punishment comes nearer to harmonising all the 
statements of Holy Writ upon the matter than either of its 
rivals. It alone preserves the finality of the judgment and 
the inherent immortality of man. It is the doctrine that the 
early Church, presumably best acquainted with “ordinary 
Greek,” drew from the Scriptures. It agrees readily with all 
other doctrines generally deduced from the Bible, except with 
our conception of the demands of the Divine love, mercy, jus- 
tice, holiness. 

Surely it is safest to turn a deaf ear to our prejudices, how- 
ever natural and reasonable we may think them, and to accept 
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that which seems to be the voice of the Written Word. Our 
ignorance and fallibility—the universal “personal equation ” — 
are much more likely to lead us astray in a priori estimates of 
the self-required claims of the Divine character than in the 
interpretation of recorded words. It is palpably futile to deny 
or to forget that both the origin and final issues of evil lie 
altogether beyond our view and beyond our imagination. ll 
our thinking is darkened by the very shadows that we strive 
to explain away. We may not pronounce what God must or 
must not do. Rather let us bow reverently to His own revela- 
tions of His future action. Those revelations, I am bound to 
say, foretell for the reprobates punishment to which neither 
termination nor terminability is assigned. We are not there- 
fore shut up to the horrors of a medieval hell, to coarse and 
disgusting pictures of malignant torture, to indiscriminate 
torment in one common flame. We may be sure that the 
perfect classification of offenders, so greatly desired in our 
modern prisons, will be carried out accurately in God’s prison- 
house, and that penalty will be proportioned strictly to the 
guilt. We are not called upon to determine how much is 
literal, how much figurative in the Biblical allusions to the 
condition of the irreclaimably ungodly. The authority of our 
Lord Himself more than warrants the anticipation that some 
sentences will not be severe. “Few stripes” will be inflicted 
in some instances as certainly as “many stripes” in others. 
Above all, in the midst of our ignorance and doubt, we rest 
content that the “ Judge of all the earth” will “do right” ; that 
His infinite love and mercy will manifest themselves yet more 
than His justice. Nor need they who are compelled to believe 
that a fair interpretation of the Scriptures leads to the doctrine 
of eternal punishment abandon the hope that, in some utterly 
inexplicable, probably now as inconceivable, manner, “good 
shall be the final goal of ill.” But we have no right to teach 
speculations, guesses, hopes respecting vague possibilities, as of 
the smallest authority. Our duty is to proclaim fearlessly 
what “the Master saith,” not to add to it or to take from it. 


I have confined my remarks to the principal subject of 
Prebendary Row’s latest work. He raises a number of other 
points on which he deviates seriously from evangelical theo- 
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logy, and, as I think, without due cause. He bolsters up his 
adoption of Archdeacon Farrar’s “ third class” with the asser- 
tion that the New Testament says nothing of the destiny of 
any except the thoroughly good and the incorrigibly bad. His 
chief proofs of this are taken from the parable of the tares, and 
from the contrast between those that are “of God” and “the 
world,” in St. John’s First Epistle. He urges that many men 
cannot be called either wheat or tares, do not belong wholly 
to God or wholly to the world. He forgets that when both 
wheat and tares are removed from the field, nothing whatever 
remains in it; that imperfect Christians belong to God, and 
that outwardly respectable persons may have rejected the 
Saviour; that it speaks of principles which may not yet have 
developed themselves fully—for example, St. John allows that 
sin may exist in believers (see 1 John i. 8, ii. 1). Mr. Row, 
again, scouts the notion of Original Sin. He admits hereditary 
tendency to wrong, but will not connect it with any Fall 
Confronted with Romans v. 12-21, he assumes that he has 
robbed it of its bearing on the subject by the confession that 
he cannot understand it. He first caricatures the doctrine of 
conversion, and then dismisses it with contempt. It is mar- 
vellous that Mr. Row should not know that preachers of con- 
version do not declare that every conversion must be of one 
identical pattern, and that those sections of the Church that 
uphold this doctrine most strenuously recognise a regeneration 
of which neither the day nor the hour is known, believe that 
the children of godly households may grow up unto Christ from 
their cradles and never remember themselves except as children 
of God. And Mr. Row, one cannot but hope, does not really 
mean to identify conversion or regeneration with “serious religi- 
ous impressions.” The Old Testament expectation of a life to 
come fares equally ill at his hands. He will have none of it, 
save as purely exceptional. The passages which seem to con- 
tain it must be stripped of their meaning by processes of 
criticism of isolated texts, as though the evidence were not 
essentially cumulative. Then the inspiration of the sacred 
writers must be deprived of all the worth which deft fingers 
can snatch from it, and the Gospels must be exalted to the 
disadvantage of the Epistles, the Acts, and the Apocalypse, so 
as to lessen the quantity and quality of Scriptural authority. 
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In fine, this volume ‘seeks for the “irreducible minimum” of 
revelation, and insists upon treating that as the absolute and 
exclusive maximum. This-method has its value in apologetics. 
It is altogether untrustworthy and perversely unreasonable as 
the instrument for the investigation of Christian doctrine. 

J. ROBINSON GREGORY. 





Art. Il.—The Ignatian Epistles. 


\ om genuineness of the Ignatian Epistles has been much 

contested. They were rejected by Calvin and many of 
the Reformers ; they have been questioned by Jortin, Mosheim, 
Griesbach, Rosenmiiller, and Lardner; they have been denied 
by the whole Tiibingen school, and doubted by Neander, 
Lechler, Thiersch, and many whose opinions lean to the ortho- 
dox side. The following are the chief internal or subjective 
objections which have been urged against them :— 

1. It has been affirmed that the facts mentioned in the 
Epistles are unhistorical, or at least highly improbable. It is 
not to be supposed that the Roman Government would be at 
the trouble and expense of transporting Ignatius from Antioch 
to Rome to be executed ; that on his journey he should be per- 
mitted to hold intercourse with his fellow-Christians, and: even 
to write letters to distant churches ; and that no less than ten 
soldiers should be assigned to guard him. Thus Neander 
observes: “As the tradition of Ignatius’ journey to Rome, 
where he was to be thrown to wild beasts, appears to me ex- 
tremely liable to suspicion, so his letters, which presuppose 
the truth of this story, inspire me with as little confidence in 
their authority.” And Merivale, in his History of the Romans 
under the Empire, observes: “ We are at a loss to account for 
the bishop being sent to suffer martyrdom at Rome, and the 
narrative bears on its face a strong appearance of being moulded 
into a counterpart to the last voyage of St. Paul.” 

Now, in answer to these objections, we do not consider that 
there is any great improbability in the fact of the transmission 
of Ignatius from Antioch to Rome. Trajan, among the Roman 
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emperors, was particularly fond of gladiatorial exhibitions, and 
required a constant supply of persons to fight either with 
gladiators or with wild beasts in the amphitheatre; and there- 
fore it was quite natural that those who were condemned in 
the provinces should be sent to Rome. Nor, though it may 
appear surprising, is there in reality anything extraordinary in 
the fact that Ignatius was permitted during his journey to hold 
intercourse with his fellow-Christians, and to write letters to 
the churches. We learn from many instances that such a 
permission was frequently granted to the Christian martyrs. 
Ignatius indeed, in his Epistles, complains of the cruelty of his 
guards: “From Syria even to Rome,” he writes, “I fight with 
wild beasts by land and sea, by night and by day, being bound 
amidst ten leopards, even a company of soldiers, who only wax 
worse when they are kindly treated.” But this cruelty is only 
comparative, and besides, his sufferings would be alleviated, 
and relaxation would be afforded him, by money given to the 
soldiers by his friends and admirers. Thus in the Apostolic 
Constitutions Christians are advised to give money as a bribe 
to the soldiers to grant alleviation to their fellow-Christians, 
who were condemned to a gladiatorial combat, or to wild 
beasts, or to the mines. And as to the ten soldiers, it is not 
to be supposed that their sole duty was to watch over Ignatius ; 
there were doubtless other prisoners destined to the same fate, 
who were hurried along with him to Rome ; mention is made 
in the Epistle of Polycarp, along with Ignatius, of Zosimus 
and Rufus. 

2. It is further objected that it is impossible to suppose that 
Episcopacy was then so fully developed as it appears in these 
Epistles. The Ignatian Epistles, it is asserted, were written 
with a design to advance Episcopacy; the bishop is the pro- 
minent person; all must submit to him; he who rejected the 
bishop rejected Christ; in short, these Epistles exhibit an 
Episcopacy which did not occur until the time of Cyprian. 
“A hierarchical purpose,” observes Neander, “is not to be 
mistaken.” 

This has certainly been the great stumblingblock in the 
way to the reception of these Epistles, that they are an ana- 
chronism. There are indeed, it is admitted, in the Epistles, 
strong hierarchical views expressed, statements that astonish 
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us with their boldness, as that the bishop is the representative, 
not of the apostles, but of Christ. We shall afterwards advert 
to the nature of these statements and to the occasion of them. 
Meanwhile it is merely necessary to affirm, in answer to 
the objection, that it is not full-grown Episcopacy that is here 
taught. However daring the assertions may be, the bishop is 
merely the minister or pastor of a particular church ; there is 
no trace of other churches being subject to his jurisdiction ; it 
is not the Episcopacy of the time of Cyprian that is here 
taught, but the mere commencement of Episcopacy, when 
each church had its one bishop with his council of elders—a 
condition of things which occurred early in the second century ; 
and hence the description of the Episcopate, given in these 
Epistles, is rather a proof of their antiquity than an objection 
against them. 

3. A more formidable objection is the assertion of Baur, that 
we find in these Epistles traces of subsequent Gnosticism. 
The heresies combated, it is said, are those of the middle of 
the second century ; the Gnostic errors adverted to are much 
more developed than they could have been in the time 
of Ignatius; and besides, there are decided traces of the 
system of Valentinus, who did not flourish until a.p. 160. 

But in answer to this objection it is to be observed that the 
heresies attacked in the Epistles are chiefly those of a Judaistic 
Gnosticism, which we know was the earliest form of Gnosticism. 
It took the form of Docetic and Ebionite views of Christ 
Indeed, there is not much difference between the Gnosticism 
referred to in the Ignatian Epistles and the Gnosticism referred 
to in the First Epistle of St. John. In both Docetism is 
attacked, though it is admitted that in the Ignatian Epistles 
it is more developed, as would naturally be the case during 
an interval of thirty years. ‘Thus in the Epistle to the 
Trallians we read: “ Be ye deaf when any man speaketh to 
you apart from Jesus Christ, who was of the race of David, 
who was the son of Mary, who was truly born, and ate and 
drank, was truly persecuted under Pontius Pilate, was truly 
crucified, and died in the sight of those in heaven, and those 
on earth, and those under the earth. Who moreover was truly 
raised from the dead, and who in like fashion will so raise us 
also who believe on Him. But if it were, as certain persons 
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say, that He suffered only in semblance, being themselves mere 
semblances, why am I in bonds? why do I desire to fight with 
wild beasts? Truly if it be so, I die in vain.” There is 
nothing in all this at variance with early Gnosticism at the 
commencement of the second century. 

There is, however, one passage, in which it is affirmed there 
is an unmistakable anachronism, containing a direct attack 
on the Valentinian heresy. It occurs in the Epistle to the 
Magnesians : “ Who manifested Himself by Jesus Christ His 
Son, who is His eternal Word, not having proceeded from 
Silence.” Silence, or Sige, is one of the exons of Valentinus, 
from which the Word or the Logos is said to have proceeded. 
Now, undoubtedly, there appears here a reference to Valen- 
tinianism. But on these words there are several remarks to 
be made. The text*is doubtful. The passage is entirely 
wanting in the longer recension, and the reading varies in 
the shorter. Bishop Lightfoot omits the negative and reads: 
“Jesus Christ His Son, who is His Word, that proceedeth 
from Silence” ; so that, instead of there being a contradiction, 
there is an affirmation of the doctrine of Valentinus ; and he 
argues that this points to a pre-Valentinian epoch: “for no 
writer,” he observes, “careful for his orthodoxy, would allow 
himself the use of such suspicious language, which seemed to 
favour the false system then rife.” It is also to be observed 
that the germs of the system of Valentinus existed before his 
time ; and, as we learn from Hippolytus, Silence or Sige held a 
prominent place in the system of Simon Magus, and it was, as 
he informs us, upon this system that Valentinus founded his ; 
so that it is not improbable that it is an early phase of Gnos- 
ticism that Ignatius combats. At all events, it is only in this 
single passage that a supposed anachronism occurs, a passage 
in itself of doubtful reading, and an anachronism not proved 
but supposed. ; 

4. An objection has also been taken from the eagerness for 
martyrdom which Ignatius expresses. He will adopt no 
measures to prevent it; he prohibits the Roman Christians 
from using their influence on his behalf; his death is voluntary 
on his part. It is contended that all this is inconsistent with 
the high moral character of a Christian, that it savours of that 
fanaticism which afterwards impelled Christians to come 
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forward and offer themselves for martyrdom. The character 
of Ignatius, observes Baur, looks more like a fiction than a 
reality ; his forced humility and strained holiness are offensive. 

This charge is founded on a passage in the Epistle to the 
Romans, where Ignatius charges the Roman Christians not to 
interfere on his behalf: “I write to all the Churches, and I 
bid all men know, that of my own free will I die for God, 
unless yé should hinder me. Let me be given to the wild 
beasts, for through them I can attain to God. Rather entice 
the wild beasts, that they may become my sepulchre, and may 
leave no part of my body behind, so that I may not, when I 
am fallen asleep, be burdensome to any one. Then shall I be 
truly a disciple of Jesus Christ, when the world shall not so 
much as see my body. Supplicate the Lord for me, that 
through these instruments I may be found a sacrifice to God. 
May I have joy of the beasts that have been prepared for me, 
and I pray that I may find them prompt; nay, I will entice 
them that they may devour me promptly, not as they have 
done to some, refusing to touch them through fear. Yea, 
though of themselves they should not be willing while I am 
ready, I myself will force them to it.” Now we are under no 
necessity to justify the character of Ignatius ; we are ready to 
admit that there is a trace of fanaticism in these words, and 
that they go beyond the soberness of the Christian spirit ; but 
so far from this language being an objection to the genuineness 
of the Epistles, we consider that there is a naturalness about 
it; it is such an outburst of enthusiasm as one would expect 
from a man of such a fiery temper as Ignatius appears to have 
been ; and there is a certain heroism in the words which calls 
forth our admiration. Throughout all the Epistles the leading 
feature in the character of the writer is intense love for Christ ; 
this causes him not only readily but joyfully to sacrifice his 
life for Him; this lay at the root of his enthusiasm for 
martyrdom. “I would rather die for Christ,” he says, “than 
rule the world.” “Come fire and cross, and grapplings with 
wild beasts, crushing of the whole body, cruel torments of 
devils to assail me, only let it be mine to attain to Jesus 
Christ.” Certainly in this cold, calculating age such noble 
enthusiasm is refreshing, and is the object of praise rather 
than of blame. 
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IV.—THE OCCASION AND DESIGN OF THE EPISTLES, 


The immediate occasion of three of the Epistles written 
from Smyrna—those to the Ephesians, Magnesians, and 
Trallians—was evidently to return thanks to those Churches 
for sending deputies to comfort and support him in his journey 
to martyrdom. They were letters of thanks. The same also 
may be said of the Epistle to the Smyrnzans written from 
Troas. The object of the Epistle to the Romans was obviously 
to persuade the Roman Christians to desist from using their 
influence to get the sentence of death reversed; he was not 
only ready, but anxious to die for Christ. 

But besides this immediate occasion, there was evidently a 
direct design which pervaded all the Epistles, with the excep- 
tion of that to the Romans. This was not, as is too often 
taken for granted, the mere exaltation of the Episcopate, a 
mere hierarchical tendency. “That a man,” observes Neander, 
“with death immediately before him, could have nothing to 
say more befitting than such things about obedience to the 
bishops, is inconceivable to my mind.” Doubtless in these 
Epistles the bishop is highly, and even extravagantly exalted ; 
but this was subordinate to a higher design. The design of 
the Epistles, the end at which the author aimed, was the unity 
of the Church : “I am a man composed unto union, but where 
there is division and anger, there God abideth not.” “ Have a 
care for union, than which nothing is better.” At the time 
when Ignatius wrote, the Church was attacked with heresies : 
Gnosticism was young and active; several had separated 
themselves from the community of the faithful; and the 
Church was in danger of being split up into small parties and 
sects. Now, in the opinion of Ignatius, the bishop was the 
great centre of union; he was the bond which was to unite 
the members of each particular church together; and hence 
his authority was to be asserted and maintained ; obedience to 
him ‘was to be insisted on—he was, as it were, the vicar of 
Christ, and even of God; to obey him was to obey Christ. 
“Let us be careful not to resist the bishop, that by our sub- 
mission we may give ourselves to God.” “Blessed are they 
who are one with the bishop, as the Church is with Christ, 
and Christ with the Father, so that all harmonises in unity.” 
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Obedience to the bishop was to be the bond of union; and 
perhaps Ignatius was not far wrong in adopting this opinion. 


V.—THE VALUE OF THE EPISTLES. 


It is a point of much importance to inquire what is the real 
value of these Epistles of Ignatius, which have been the occa- 
sion of so much discussion and controversy in the Christian 
Church, and on which such an amount of scholarship has been 
expended. 

For critical purposes their value is almost worthless. We 
cannot use them, as we use the other writings of the Fathers, 
to find out testimonies in favour of the different books of the 
New Testament. There are in them hardly any quotations 
from Scripture, and the allusions to the Gospels and the 
Epistles are, in general, vague and unsatisfactory. The most 
direct allusion is an apparent reference to the Epistle of Paul 
to the Ephesians. Writing to the Ephesians, Ignatius says : 
“Ye are the associates in the mysteries with Paul, who was 
sanctified, and who is worthy of all blessedness; in whose 
footsteps I would fain be found treading when I shall attain 
to God; who in every letter maketh mention of you in Christ 
Jesus.” “There is,” observes Bishop Lightfoot, “in these 
Epistles not so much as a single reference to written evangelical 
records, such as the Memoirs of the Apostles, which occupy 
so large a place in Justin Martyr. Still less is there any 
quotation by name from a canonical Gospel, though such 
quotations abound in Irenzus.” And he adds: “The same 
holds good also of the apostolic epistles. Though the writer 
is evidently acquainted with several of St. Paul’s Epistles he 
never directly quotes any one.” 

It is different with the doctrinal value of these Epistles. The 
Incarnation of Christ, His Divinity, and His Humanity, are 
directly and prominently taught. Indeed, there are hardly any 
writings of the pre-Niczean Fathers where the doctrine of the 
Divinity of Christ is more plainly asserted. He is repeatedly 
called God ; Divine attributes are ascribed to Him ; His union 
with the Father and His incarnation are topics of frequent 
occurrence. “For our God, Jesus the Christ, was conceived 
in the womb by Mary, according to a dispensation, of the seed 
of David, but also of the Holy Ghost.” “For our God, Jesus 
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Christ, being in the Father, is plainly visible.” So strong is 
the language on this point that some have discovered traces of 
Patri-passianism in these Epistles, as if Christ and the Father 
were so one, that it was God the Father who suffered. “Be 
ye imitators of God, and have your hearts kindled in the blood 
of God.” “Permit me to be an imitator of the Passion of my 
God.” But such phrases, when taken in connection with 
other statements, are quite in accordance with the orthodox 
views of the Divinity of Christ. We have in these Epistles 
a distinct refutation of the assertion that the doctrines of the 
Incarnation and Divinity of Christ are developments of Chris- 
tianity which occurred in the fourth century, about the time 
of the Council of Nice. 

The Epistles of Ignatius are also distinguished for their strong 
anti-Judaistic tendencies. There is truth in the assertion of 
Baur that as the Clementines are Petrine, that is Judaistic, so 
the Ignatian Epistles are Pauline, The opposition to Judaism 
is expressed more strongly than in the Epistles of Paul or in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews ; indeed, we only once find a word 
of recognition of the Mosaic law. “It is monstrous to talk of 
Jesus Christ and to practise Judaism.” “If any one propound 
Judaism unto you, hear him not, for it is better to hear Chris- 
tianity from a man who is circumcised than Judaism from one 
uncircumcised. but if either the one or the other speak not 
concerning Jesus Christ I look on them as tombstones, or graves 
of the dead, whereon are inscribed only the names of men.” 
“Tf we live after the manner of Judaism, we know that we 
have not received grace.” 

But the chief value of the Ignatian Epistles consists in the 
nature of the ecclesiastical organisation which they disclose. 
It is this which has invested these Epistles with such interest 
and importance. The office of the bishop is magnified ; he is 
distinguished from the presbyters, and invested with almost 
supreme authority; resistance to him is resistance to the 
ordinances of God: “ Be careful not to resist the bishop, that 
by our submission we may give ourselves to God.” “Be 
obedient to the bishop, as Jesus Christ was to the Father, and 
as the apostles were to Christ.” “He that doeth ought with- 
out the bishop and presbyters and deacons, this man is not 
clear in his conscience.” “Let no man do ought of things 
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pertaining to the Church apart from the bishop. Wheresoever 
the bishop shall appear, there let the people be ; even as where 
Jesus Christ may be, there is the universal Church. It is not 
lawful, apart from the bishop, either to baptize or to hold a love 
feast. It is good to recognise God and the bishop. He that 
honoureth the bishop is honoured of God ; he that doeth ought, 
without the knowledge of the bishop, rendereth service to the 
devil.”- “Give heed to the bishop that God also may give 
heed to you.” Indeed there appears to be some ground for the 
strong assertion of Professor Killen : “ When Ignatius addresses 
various churches he assumes a tone of high-churchmanship 
which Archbishop Laud himself would have been afraid, and, 
perhaps, ashamed to emulate.” And it is to be observed that 
these hierarchical views pervade all the Epistles, with the not- 
able exception of the Epistle to the Romans, and are to be 
found in all the recensions, even in the Curetonian or Syriac. 
As was already observed, it is, however, not fully developed 
episcopacy, such as was the organisation of the Church in the 
third century, that here meets us in these Epistles. There is 
no trace of diocesan episcopacy. The bishop is the minister 
of a congregation, not the bishop or superintendent of a num- 
ber of congregations ; the Christians residing in the town, and 
not those in the Provinces, are under his jurisdiction. This is 
fully admitted by Bishop Lightfoot : “Of a diocese,” he observes, 
“ properly so called, there is no trace. It is quite a mistake to 
suppose that Ignatius is called ‘bishop of Syria’ in Romans ii. 
Episcopacy has not passed beyond its primitive stage. The 
bishop and presbyters are the ministry of a city, not of a 
diocese.” And if this is the case, it would appear that the 
constitution of the Church in the time of Ignatius was as much 
a modified presbyterianism as episcopacy, or, if we might use 
the expression, an episcopal presbyterianism. According to 
Ignatius, the bishop is the minister or pastor of a particular 
congregation ; and the presbyters are the counsel who assist him 
by their advice. The difference between the Ignatian episco- 
pate and that of the New Testament is, that whereas there is 
no distinction in the New Testament between bishops and 
presbyters, now there is a distinction: one bishop or minister 
has the charge of each congregation, and under him are the 
presbyters. But still the Ignatian bishop is clearly a parochial 
and not a diocesan bishop. 
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A still more striking difference between Ignatian and modern 
episcopacy, and one which startles us with its boldness, is the 
assertion that the bishop is not the successor of the apostles, 
but the representative of Christ or of God, the actual vicar of 
Christ. Not the bishop, but the presbyters, represent the 
apostles. “Let all men respect the bishop as being a type of 
the Father, and the presbyters as the counsel of God, and as 
the college of the apostles.” “Jesus Christ, our inseparable 
life, is the mind of the Father, even as the bishops who are 
settled in the furthest parts of the earth are in the mind of 
Jesus Christ.” “Do ye all follow the bishop as Jesus Christ 
followed the Father, and the presbytery as the apostles, and to 
the deacons pay respect as to God’s commandment.” Such 
assertions appear to us almost presumptuous and blasphemous 
in their boldness; indeed they are not such as would be 
used by any modern defender of episcopacy, however high- 
church his notions may be. They savour rather of Popery 
than of episcopacy ; every bishop is a pope, a vicar of Christ 
to his congregation ; obedience to him is demanded as to 
Christ Himself. These we regard as the personal views of 
Ignatius and not the sentiments of the Church in general ; the 
desirableness of union was deeply impressed upon him, and he 
regarded the bishop as the only true foundation of union, the 
only bulwark against schism and heresy, and therefore in his 
eagerness he magnifies the office beyond all legitimate bounds, 
and uses expressions which we are constrained to consider 
savour of irreverence ; but we have again to assert that he 
writes not to exalt episcopacy, but to preserve the unity of the 
faith, and for this the episcopate seemed to him indispensable. 

Episcopacy was an organisation of gradual development. In 
the New Testament there are, if any, very obscure traces of a 
distinction between bishop and presbyters. James can only in 
a very general sense be called the bishop of Jerusalem. The 
office of Timothy and Titus was that of an evangelist, and was 
temporary. We read of ordination by the hands of the pres- 
byters. In the earliest post-apostolic writings, in the Didaché, 
and in the Epistle of Clemens Romanus, there are no traces of 
episcopacy ; and the Church of Philippi was evidently desti- 
tute of a superior head, when Polycarp wrote to it his celebrated 
epistle. In the Epistles of Ignatius we first meet with the 
clear distinction between bishops and presbyters; but the 
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episcopate there described is congregational, not diocesan. It 
was not until the age of Cyprian that diocesan episcopacy became 
the general organisation of the Church. The cause of this 
growth and development of episcopacy was undoubtedly, as 
Jerome intimates, the increase of heresy, which threatened to 
dissolve the unity of the Church ; and perhaps also the fury of 
persecution. Both of these facts or tendencies seemed to 
require that there should be some ecclesiastical leaders, who 
would give stability to the Church, anc who might be looked 
up to for advice in the time of schism and danger. “It is 
beyond doubt,” observes Baur, “that when the heresies 
threatened the Christian community with their continued 
encroachments and their continual tendency to dissolve unity, 
the episcopate, in the more definite form which it assumed in 
the course of the second century, acted as a counterpoise to 
the danger. The great movement occasioned by Gnosticism 
not only awoke to consciousness the idea of the Catholic Church, 
but was followed by another equally important result ; it called 
forth a counter-action, and this counter-action could find its 
special aim and end only in the episcopate.” 

Clemens Romanus and Ignatius are the two apostolic 
fathers to whom numerous spurious writings have been assigned. 
The Judaistic Christians or Ebionites used the name of Clement 
for the promulgation of their views ; whilst those who adopted 
hierarchical views and a high sense of episcopacy employed the 
name of Ignatius, probably because somewhat similar views 
were expressed in his recognised Epistles. Most of the Epistles 
ascribed to Ignatius have been rejected as spurious ; but seven 
are still considered by many as genuine, though only in the 
abbreviated form. These Epistles have been so interpolated in 
the longer recension, that we cannot be sure that they are free 
from interpolation in the shorter recension. The Epistle to the 
Romans is the freest from interpolations, and is upon the whole 
the best authenticated ; but the general statements of the other 
six Epistles must also be regarded as genuine ; and therefore 
the Epistles may be legitimately used as a basis, along with 
other early documents, for the construction of a correct theory 
of the organisation of the Church in the apostolic and post- 
apastolic age, which, notwithstanding the laudable labours of 
Hatch and Harnack, has yet to be done. 

PATON J, GLOAG, D.D. 
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Art. III.— Definitions of the Old Testament Idea of 
Holiness. 


i a previous paper we discussed the etymologies of the 

Hebrew words denoting holiness and the holy, and 
reached the conclusion that some elemental quality was 
signified—a quality that is never dissociated from the thought 
of the swndered and separate in men and things, and from that 
of the mighty and the sublime in God, yet a quality that is - 
distinct from either of these. It is something felt rather than 
known—an incompatibility with every fault and flaw that 
offends, with every deficiency that leaves the spirit unsatisfied ; 
an expression that only ideal and disembodied life can wear 
We may assist our thought by images—the whiteness of the 
solar splendour, or of the garment on which the fuller has 
plied his art; but the image is not to be confounded with 
the thing itself. With one of our living poets we may find 
in the stainless blue of the sky of midsummer noon a true 
visible expression of the holy; yet it will not be denied that 
one born blind, to whom the “holy blue”? is a phrase with- 
out sense, may enjoy as keen a perception of the reality as his 
more gifted seeing brother. Must it not seem, then, as if 
definition had nothing to operate upon, when once it has made 
clear what Holiness is not? The Old Testament teaching 
advances not a step beyond this point. It takes for granted 
that the word when pronounced will produce the appropriate 
impression on the mind, and will invite to the corresponding 
attitude and conduct. The perception of holiness is either in 
the soul, or it is not there; God is known or He is unknown. 
The absence of the perception is the absence of the knowledge ; 
and this defect Scripture never treats as a defect merely to be 
pitied, as a congenital obtuseness which cannot be helped, but 
as a state of sin without excuse. A feeling for sanctity— 
capable, like other feelings, of education and instruction—is 
assumed to be indigenous in human nature; to deny or to 
affect to obliterate this feeling, must be part of that lie and 
vice of the heart called atheism. 


1 R. Browning, The Ring and the Book. 
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If this reasoning be correct, then it must follow that the 
task of Definition is not the hopeless one of marking the 
inherent quality of spiritual perfection, but that of distin- 
guishing those ideas and feelings which are most nearly 
related to sanctity, or which depend for their authority upon 
that of sanctity. Were it not for the close bearing of the 
Scriptural doctrine of this subject upon human conduct and 
practice, it would remain a branch of mere speculation, a part 
of the theory of Aésthetic. For the all-important definition of 
our practice—the “how to walk so as to please God”—it is 
profitable to look to the clearness of our theories. He will be 
a correct writer who obeys the mere rules of his grammar ; but 
his style will be wanting in freedom and in power unless he 
has grasped those laws of thought from which the grammatical 
rules have been deduced. In like manner obedience to the 
authority of a written moral law will secure a correct con- 
versation ; but how much nobler, how much more flexible in 
the good sense, is that habit of acting, which in cases of doubt 
is enabled to go behind the letter, and seize upon the reason 
of it, and is aware of what ought to be in the particular, because 
of the relation to the universal in every particular. 

We will now examine some recent theories of distinguished 
theologians upon this subject. Many have, in effect, affirmed 
the possibility of doing that which we have laboured to prove 
impossible, namely, of resolving the idea of Holiness, or of ex- 
plaining it in terms of another kind. Foremost among’ these 
may be mentioned Diestel, whose treatise on The Holiness of 
God ' has obtained something like a classical place in theolo- 
gical literature. The principle of this theologian is that by 
holiness in God must be understood a relative notion. If men 
and things are termed holy, because they are placed in a certain 
relation to the Divine Being, because they are appropriated to 
Him, so He Himself is termed Holy, because He has appro- 
priated Himself unto Israel, and Israel unto Himself as her 
Covenant God. But this idea of self-appropriation, so closely 
connected as it is with Israel’s God, can hardly be thought of 
as an attribute of the Divine substance, as holiness undoubtedly 
is. The holy God has entered into a relation with His folk 


1 Jahrbr. f. deutsche Theol. 1859, p. 3-63; ib. 1877, p. 132. Professor 
Diestel died in 1879. 
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which the prophets powerfully represent to themselves under 
the analogy of an Espousal; but He is not holy because He 
has wedded them to Himself, but has wedded them to Himself 
because He would make them holy. Again, as Diestel re- 
cognises, the definition of holiness as appropriation fails to 
coincide with many of the utterances of the Old Testament 
on this subject; and he accordingly falls back upon the idea 
of Absolute Life as the contents of divine holiness. Obviously 
there is an inconsistency here; and in effect the admission is 
that no relative conception will cover the Old Testament 
passages as a whole. 

If, now, we examine the alternative definition, which lays 
down that “the Holy One” is equivalent to “the Living 
One,” then it should follow that men and things are holy 
because they partake of life in some sense of fulness or ex- 
cellence. But neither will this meet the needs of a correct 
exegesis of the Old Testament. The utensils of the Taber- 
nacle, for example, were not, on any ground of artistic excel- 
lence, that might be supposed to resemble the living works of 
Creation, holy, but simply because they were jealously sun- 
dered from all common use and common associations. Since 
we have employed the word jealous, we may well recall how 
the Old Testament writers did not hesitate to’ borrow this 
analogy from the sphere of human passion, in order to repre- 
sent that Divine exclusiveness of rivalry which is essential to 
the idea of the Holy God. 

It will be recognised then, that the formal definition adopted 
by Diestel and others—that of appropriation—is inadequate 
for the explanation of the Scriptural facts; and further, that 
it is, to speak with precision, no definition, since it substitutes 
for the subject-matter something else which is not by any 
logical nexus united with it. The material definition, again, 
of the same scholar which renders holiness into fulness of life, 
is not only incongruent with the formal definition, but itself 
also involves the peraBaow eis GAXo yevos. It glides from 
the object it seeks to fix in terms to another and a vaster 
object ; for holiness is but one quality of fulness of life, and 
life itself is indefinable. In truth, one cannot but already con- 
clude, that if by holiness something simple and irresolvable 
is meant, whenever it is attributed to the Divine Being—to 
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replace the designation Holy One by Living One is nothing but 
to exchange one inscrutability for another, and to revert in the 
end to the primary dogma of the Inscrutability of the Divine. 

Similar criticisms may be made upon the attempt of Bihr, 
in his standard work on the Symbolism of the Mosaic cultus,’ 
to set forth the idea of holiness in other terms. Because 
Jahve is the only truly existent One, His Will must be the 
only trne and perfect will. Hence His Being is Holiness ; or, 
He is the absolutely Holy One. According to the teaching 
of Mosaism, the genuine fulness of life, the highest degree of 
blessedness for men, consists in harmony with the will of the 
holy God; and this is the peculiar bloom and beauty of 
human life.? Or again, “ Light and Life,” apprehended in the 
ethical sense, are combined in a third, in the conception of 
holiness, of which they are the correlates. The Rwach, or 
living spirit of Jehovah, is therefore at the same time the 
principle of the divine holiness, so far as that holiness is 
expressed and communicated. The Spirit is, in fact, termed 
Ruach Kadesch, or “Spirit of Holiness.” Here we observe, 
that to merge the quality in the substance, to confound holi- 
ness with the life in which it inheres, and to use the terms 
of religious poetry or mystic in scientific discussion, can hardly 
lead to gain in point of clearness. 

We pass on to the definition of Oehler in his Theology of 
the Old Testament.2 “God is the Holy One as He who is 
absolutely exalted above the world.” Supramundane and 
withdrawn from the creation, He is His own and very self, 
ever preserving in his being, as detached from the creaturely, 
Himself. Self-conservation, and, as Oehler, following herein 
Diestel, adds, self-expansion, is then this new formal definition 
of the holiness of God ; and the contents of that holiness are 
absolute perfection of life, to be understood in the ethical sense, 
and as opposed both to creaturely sinfulness, and to impurity. 

Once more. Schultz, in his work on the same subject, takes 
up an intermediate position between Diestel and Oehler.* The 
life and being of God is detached from all pollution, and 
reposes in Himself. He is holy for Israel as the Covenant 
God, who enters into union with this people. 


- 1 i, p. 49. Second edition. 2 P. 430. 
i Tel. * Alttest. Theol., i. 303. 
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Here again there is a confusion between the distinct ideas 
of the Covenantal and the Holy God. Not as the God of the 
Covenant is Jahve the Holy One of Israel. In truth, the 
tribal or local gods of the Gentiles—a Chemosh, a Baal, an 
Apollo, a Dionysos—were all covenantal gods—that is, there 
was a sacred and a sacramental relation between them and their 
peoples. The doctrine of the Old Testament is, that the 
Covenant God of Israel is, at the same time and apart from 
this relation, the Holy God. But Schultz well remarks : “ In 
the conception of the divine holiness is unfolded that of the 
God whose face is turned towards Israel, who reveals Himself 
in Israel, the absolutely perfect and incomparable God.” 

Heinrich Ewald is, after his manner, vague and vasty in 
his attempt at explanation. Hegspeaks of “ perfection of the 
morally good,” of “ love,” of “ omnipotence as inseparable from 
holiness, but not to be identified with it.” ? 

We come now to Count Baudissin’s exhaustive induction of 
the Old Testament passages, on the basis of which he has 
attempted a new definition. 

I. Kadesch as applied to things. These are—1. The places of 
the Divine Presence, the Tabernacle, the Temple, where “ His 
Name dwells,” where “ His feet rest ;” and all the apartments 
of the sacred edifices and the objects in the sanctuary. Also, 
by association, all places which become the scenes of Jahve’s 
manifestation, or enjoy the radiation of vicinal splendour: the 
mountain on which temple and city stand, or the place whither 
the ark comes, or the old House of God at Bethel, and the 
places of worship of the northern kingdom. So also His celes- 
tial seat and throne are holy. Yet it must not be ignored that 
consecrated places of heathen worship have the same predicate 
given to them.° 

2. All that is offered ‘to Jahve,—being thus severed from the 
sphere of the ordinary or the profane, that it may become His 
property. The sacrifices, the shew-bread, the tithe, the first- 
born of cattle, and in general all dedicatory offerings, whether 


they consist of animals, of houses, of gold or silver, come under 
this head. 


= 


P. 304. 
Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott, ii, 237-242. 
Isa xvi. 2; Ez. xxviii. 18; Cf. ver. 14, 
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Further, all things that by association subserve the great 
end of offering to Jehovah—the “holy garments of Aaron, 
for glory and for beauty,” the mitre and the crown, the garments 
wherein the priests discharge their ministry, and which must 
be laid aside before they pass into the court outside, lest they 
should be profaned—are holy.’ The same attribute belongs to 
the oil of unction, to the “shekel of the sanctuary” or “holy 
shekel ;* the same light of solemn beauty falls upon the 
festive gatherings,® and on the days set apart for worship,‘ 
particularly the Sabbath and the year of jubilee. And it is to 
the laity that the exhortation is addressed, “O worship Jahve 
in holy attire.”® If the old rendering of these two passages 
be retained, “the beauty of holiness,” we are none the less 
reminded of the inner relation of beauty to holiness. The 
mind would in some way externalise all its feelings ; and finds 
in the munditiae of dress, as well as in higher forms of art, 
the proper vehicle of expression. Not that any art object is 
substantially, but only in relation to the specific mood of 
mind, and to the divine object the presence of which deter- 
mines the mood—holy. 

The examination of the Hebrew verbal forms leads to the 
like result with that of the adjectival forms. “To be holy,” 
“to make holy,” is negatively to sunder from the profane, 
and positively to appropriate to Jahve. 

II. As applied to Men. The same negative and positive 
definition of a relation here also applies—1. Peculiarly im- 
portant, for the correct appreciation of early Jewish and 
Catholic Christianity, is the idea in the law and prophets of 
a select order from the mass of the people, a select race from 
out the mass of mankind. The priests and the Levites form 
the sacred core of the nation. Priestly descent and sanctity 
of person constitute the real aristocracy in Israel. They 
alone may touch the awful objects of the cultus—the ashes 
and the altar of the burnt-offering, the flesh of the sin-offering, 
and the sacred utensils.° They are the “holy princes” or 
“princes of God.”’ Sprinkled with sacrificial blood, and 


1 Ez. xlii. 14. 2 Exod. xxx. 13, 24, etc. 3 Ex. xii. 16, etc. 
4 Neh. viii. 9; x. 32. 5 Ps, xxix. 2; xevi. 9. 

6 Lev. vi. 11, 24; Exod. xxix. 37; xxx. 29. 

7™1 Chron. xxiv. 5; Isa. xliii. 28. 
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anointed with oil—a solemn symbolism of cleansing and of 
setting apart to Jahve—Aaron and the Aaronids receive the 
character of sanctity.’ Hence the inviolable and unapproach- 
able personality of the priest: “Touch me not, I am holy (ie. 
unapproachable) for thee !” * 

Necessarily, among the holy caste, all ceremonial defilement, 
such as was incurred by association with the dead, the bald- 
ness of the head, incisions in the flesh, marriage with the 
impure, must be avoided.® The separation of the Nazarite 
involves, during all the days of his vow, the appropriation of 
a part of his person—the hair of his head—to Jahve. The 
touch of the razor would desecrate. And he too must be kept 
free from the uncleanness of the dead.‘ 

Another example of holy human being in the external sense, 
is the case of the first-born, who is said in one passage of the 
Taw to be destined to consecration to Jahve, in another to have 
been by Jahve consecrated.® “The first-born are Mine.” 
Yet it hardly follows from this expression that the consecra- 
tion of the first-born means simply and solely the declaration 


., that they are Jahve’s property (as Count Baudissin seems to 
' think). Consecration is not resolved intoa mere act of giving 


to God; but that which has once been given to, and accepted 
by the Divine Being, acquires a new property. 

By a similar law of belief, proximity of relation to Jahve 
implies sanctification by Him. So His word came to Jeremiah, 
saying, “ Before thou camest forth out of the womb I sanctified 
thee,” that is, to the office of prophet. And when Jehovah 
touches his mouth and places His words therein, this appro- 
priation to service is fulfilled. 

In cases where sanctification bears the specific sense of 
purification, lustration—the object of the latter being always 
religious, namely, to fit for intercourse with Jahve—the cere- 
monial purity is presupposed and included in the state of 
sanctity. The latter is not resolved into the former.® 

The object for which Job purifies his sons on the day of 
feasting (i. 5, éxa@apifev, LXX.) is that they may recover the 


1 Exod. xxix. 21; Lev. viii. 30. 2 Isa. lxv. 5, cf. Lev. xxi. 8. 
3 Lev. xxi. 1-8. 4 Num. vi. 

5 Exod. xiii. 2, cf. Num, iii. 13; viii. 17. 

6 Exod. xix. 10 ff., cf. 1 Chron. xv. 12, 14; 2 Chron. v, 11. 
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state of Kodeschim, and venture to draw near to God again in 
the act of worship.’ 

2. Not only of individuals, who sustain special functions of 
divine service, is the state of sanctity predicated or demanded, 
but also of the whole people, in their abiding felation to Jahve. 

Perhaps the clearest expression of this conception of natural 
holiness is in Jer. ii. 3: 

ae | Holiness (or, a Holy Object) to Jahve : 

srael is ; hah 
The first-fruits of His increase. 

As the primitiae of the harvest to the harvest itself, so is 
Israel to the nations in general: the first reaping of sainthood 
from the world field. By another image they are represented 
as the bright stars of thé firmament, in contrast to the dim- 
ness or pollution of the heathen world.* 

In the Book of Daniel this designation of the people is 
emphatic and varied. Here we have: 

1. The People of the Holy Ones. Dan. viii. 24. 
The Holy People, xii. 7. 
The Holy Ones, or Saints, vii. 21 f. 
The Holy Ones of the Highest, vii. 18, 22, 25. 
The People of the Holy Ones of the Highest, vii. 27. 
The Holy Covenant. Dan. xi. 28, 30. 

An inteneiee signification is felt in this application of the 
denomination in the Book of Daniel. The ¢rve Israel is 
indicated. Anda similar remark perhaps applies to the Saints 
of the Psalmist’s delight (xvi. 3, cf. xxxiv. 10). 

We cannot see that this idea of the collective holy people 
may be properly resolved into that of the “people of the pos- 
session” of Jehovah. It is true that the ideas are closely, 
nay organically, related. For example, in the parallelism : 


2 OP wr 


“When Israel went out of Egypt, 

The house of Jacob from a people of strange language, 

Judah was his sanctuary ; 

Israel his dominion.” * 
But Judah is not said to be holy because he is a possession, 
nor Israel to be the dominion of the Eternal because he is 
holy. The parallelism of the poetry indicates the inseparable 
juxtaposition or rather the junction of two thoughts which 


1 Cf. also 2 Sam. xi. 4. 
? Dan. viii. 10; xii. 3, cf. Job xxv. 5; xv. 15. 3 Ps, exiv. 1. 
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find their point of unity in the being of the Eternal. He is 
the All-holy, He at the same time is the Universal Lord, and 
of Israel as the elect nation, He is, sensw eximio, the Lord. 
That the people are both holy and a possession,—this is a 
reflection from the nature of Him to whom they are thus 
distinctively related. 

If Judah profanes the holiness of the Lord which he loved, 
by wedding “the daughter of a strange god,” ie. a heathen 
woman (Mal. ii. 11), this means something more than a viola- 
tion of the Divine property: it is a reflection upon the Divine 
sanctity. This interdependence of the two ideas may be seen 
in another passage (Exod. xix. 5, 6), which may be analysed as 
follows :— 

1. Mine is the whole earth. 

2. Ye shall be to me a (1) peculiar possession (nd3D) out of all 
peoples, (2) a kingdom of priests, (3) a holy people. 

A parallelism of this kind is not a tautology, nor can either 
predicate be resolved into one of the others without some loss 
to the fulness of the sense. Another of these parallelisms is to 
be found in Deut. vii. 6. The altars and images of the idols 
are to be thrown down, because the people are holy to Jahve, 
and have been chosen out from all peoples to be the people of 
His possession. But surely the motive for iconoclasm, or again, 
for abstinence from heathen customs of self-disfigurement on 
the occasions of mourning (Deut. xiv. 1, 2; cf. Levit. xxi. 5) is 
not grounded merely in the fact that the people of Jahve must 
be different from the followers of every other god. 

Count Baudissin finds in the holiness of the Old Testament 
nothing but a relative conception. It means the state of 
appurtenance to Jahve :— 





“But as this is manifested in the observance of the ordinances pre- 
scribed by Him, and in holding aloof from all that is opposed to His will, 
the term kadosch may further directly denote the perfect physical and 
moral purity demanded by Jahve. And that this is actually so, appears 
from the passages in Leviticus, where Israel is required to be holy, 
because his God is holy. Here appropriation to*Him, or sunderance 
from the unconsecrated, cannot be meant; nor appurtenance, on the 
ground of a quality that is pleasing to God ; because the application of 
the word in this sense to Jahve is impossible. 

“Tn respect, however, to the application of kadosch to men, it may be 
laid down that the primary meaning is, ‘belonging to Jahve ;’ from 
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which the other meaning, ‘taken out of the community of the impure,’ is 
developed. This transition of meaning can only be considered complete 
when we supply to the first meaning the fundamental notion ‘ severed 
from the profane, or exalted above it.’ If we are to think of the sphere 
out of which the sunderance is effected as that of the profane of 
ordinary life, it is only necessary that we should narrow this sphere to 
that which is not in correspondence with Jahve’s will, in order to reach the 
second meaning. Or—this is the more probable explanation—the meaning 
‘perfectly pure’ has been acquired by kadosch, first in the application to 
Jahve, and has then been transferred to men. This is the more probable, 
because where the holiness of things or of men is only spoken of, the 
relative notion satisfies. Only in cases where the Divine holiness is 
set forth as the prototype of the human, does the purely formal notion 
receive the content of perfect purity. Only when we assume ‘sundered 
and separate’ as the fundamental meaning of kadosch can the designation 
of Jahve as Sanctifier (A2’ kaddesh) of Israel be simply understood ; for 
this plainly denotes a separation or election.” 


An obviots criticism presents itself in reference to this view 
of the subject. If holiness is primarily a conception that only 
becomes clear in the light of its opposite, the common, then 
the common can only become clear in the light of the holy. A 
sharp line must be thought of as dividing the one sphere from 
the other—as light from darkness. Suppose now this line to 
be obliterated, this distinction abolished, then it follows either 
that all is common and nothing holy, or that all is holy and 
nothing is common, as in the vision of Peter. The prophets 
look forward to a time when earth shall be the scene of an 
absolute and universal holiness—when the very bells of the 
horses shall bear the dedicatory inscription to Jahve. And in 
some notable passages the New Testament appears to recognise 
the principle that the leaven of the new life may permeate the 
whole limits of humanity, and that the children of parents, one 
of whom only is a saint, may themselves be regarded as holy. 
Under such a conception of life, the relativity of the notion 
vanishes, and the word kddosch, dyvos, remains to denote not 
the external relation of “belonging to Jahve,” but some inten- 
sive, though indefinable quality of life itself. 

Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch makes the following criticism on ' 
the definition of Baudissin: “It does not do full justice to the 
ethical side of the conception. Again, the definition tends so 
strongly to merge the idea of holiness in that of celestial 
sublimity, that in the end, the characteristic nota by which 
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wip is distinguished from other synonymous expressions of 
the aloofness of God, vanishes.” After paying a just and dis- 
criminating tribute to the merit of Count Baudissin’s work, 
Delitzsch lays down, as containing his own views, the follow- 
ing propositions :— 

1. It may be certainly assumed, on general philological 
grounds, that the meaning of the verb ™P and its derivatives 
was originally not moral, but sensuous. 

2. The word, with the whole family to which it belongs, is 
employed solely in the field of religious thought. Hence the 
radical sensuous significance can only be discovered from 
etymology and not from usage. 

3. Unquestionably, the notion of the holiness of particular 
things and persons as standing in external relation to the cultus, 
is the oldest. It is bound up with the word, and has deter- 
mined its use. 

4. It is equally true that the Old Testament verbal notion 
can neither be gathered from the etymon, nor from the extra- 
Israelite use of the word. It has received its peculiar, its 
fuller and higher contents from the Old Testament idea of 
God, or through the religion of revelation.’ 

We may not here enter further upon the discussion of what 
is meant by holiness in God. But we may venture for the 
present the remark, as the result of our study of the definition 
of scholars, that the idea of holiness belongs to the religious 
esthetic of the mind, and that it can be no more exchanged 
for another, though related idea, than the colours of the prism 
can be confused by the truly-seeing mind. Were we now to 
examine the result of general zsthetic criticism in respect of 
the ideas of the true, the beautiful, the sublime, it would be 
found that an analogous conclusion has been reached in that 
field of speculation. Even as the words true, beautiful, sublime, 
name certain distinct modes of feeling, certain elemental 
qualities open to our perception, and these constitute an 
esthetic in the wider sense ; so in the more limited sense, the 
word holy points to feelings and to perceptions which belong 
to the distinctly religious esthetic of the mind. 

The consideration of this subject leads to deep meditation 
upon our relation to that mysterious and supersensual world 


1 Herzog’s Real-Encyclop. 1879, sv. Heiligkeit Gottes. 
‘ 
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by the reality of which we are haunted, and from which no 
formal barriers can shut us out. The apprehension of- all 
moral beauty lies in the conscience. The ineradicable idea of 
an obligation accompanies our actions and our feelings. The 
self-criticism of conscience distinguishes our human being as 
the member of a kingdom of spirits from the passionate nature- 
life of the animal world. It is the capacity for being aware 
of the.Infinite, as law which commands, or as ideal which 
invites, that is the distinctive gift of the human spirit. Not 
experience, with all its manifold contents, has produced this 
sagacity in us ; it is founded in the nature of our being, although 
it demands the favourable conditions of experience for its 
development. 

We cannot but judge that when holiness of men and things 
is resolved merely into the idea of separation and appropriation, 
the analysis of emotion has been neglected. The feeling for 
the holy is the feeling for the physically, intellectually, spiri- 
tually beautiful. And it is the Invisible which is the cause of 
the zsthetic emotion, in a twofold way. The Invisible pro- 
duces the pleasure of expression, the pleasure excited through 
objects which signify more than they are. The Invisible 
again produces the emotion, so to speak, of the expressed, i.e. the 
emotion, whether pleasurable or painful, excited by the truth 
signified, towards which we are either sympathetic or anti- 
pathetic. Where we find no expression in an object, we remain 
unmoved. Where we find expression in an object it -is that, 
behind its material qualities or formal relations, we detect 
something that we cannot see. It follows, that every object 
which has the power to impart to us this particular mood of 
zsthetic emotion, that we name the feeling for the holy, is a 
complex object, and includes two elements. There is the view- 
less element, which alone possesses the vis motriz upon us ; 
there is the visible element which expresses the other by means 
of an object. In other words, every esthetic object is a sign, 
and the sign contains the spiritual element which causes our 
emotion." 

By the term kddosch, the Old Testament denotes objects 
which, either materially or by ceremonial prescription, symbol- 
ise the Invisible and Eternal Jehovah. The natural symbolism 


1 The Jouffroy, Cours d Esthétique, 3d ed., 1875, pp. 257, 295. 
: ’ 
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is of permanent and of universal import. None, in wistfully 
religious mood, can gaze into the depths of the stainless ether 
without an impression of the Being whose name is I AM THAT 
Iam. None can dwell with delight upon the phenomena of 
perfect form in the genera of living creatures, the symmetry of 
the flower, the flawlessness of the animal, without being drawn 
into communion with the invisible law, the infinite mind, of 
which these are expressions. The ceremonial symbolism on 
the other hand is for those who have been educated in it. For 
others it can have but a secondary worth, not necessarily 
because it is unrelated to natural and universal impressions, 
but because the connecting clews are often obscure or have been 
lost. The ceremonial is transient ; the language of Nature is 
ever-living. Our examination of definitions has taught us that 
the Biblical idea of holiness cannot be explained on any 
materialistic theory of the soul. It rests upon the same foun- 
dation on which all true religious and moral custom rests, our 
inner relation to a perfect Being, our membership in a king 
dom of the immaterial and eternal. 


E. JOHNSON, M.A. 


Art. IV.—Human Immortality. 


HAT there is now an advancing tide of agnosticism among 

us is obvious to readers even of the popular literature of 

the day ; and among the things supposed by some to be unknown 
and unknowable is man’s survival after death, and his conse- 
quent personal immortality. Though the arguments in support 
of the old assurance may be familiar to such as read and think, 
and though they may have been ably set forth of late in 
various quarters, yet a voice on the subject in these pages 
seems suitable to the time, even though it may be little more 
than a feeble echo of what has been better said before. On a 
matter of such deep importance, and one occupying at present 
so many minds, the mere dissemination of views and argu- 
ments, if they are sound, is useful; and iteration is needful 
for impressing the public mind. Possibly, too, thoughts not in 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO. CXLII. 20 
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themselves original may be presented with advantage to some 
in the separate form they have assumed in passing through an 
individual mind. 

Why then should we suppose ourselves immortal? Of 
course, to Christian believers there is no room for doubt: for 
without the doctrine of “the life everlasting” the Gespel loses 
all its meaning. It has been said, indeed, that a main purpose 
of the Gospel was to reveal to man his own immortality, as if 
without such revelation he could have had no assurance of it. 
But the Gospel does not put it before us as a new truth, other- 
wise unknown. Christ based his general teaching on a sup- 
posed acknowledgment of it. He did, indeed, on one occasion 
argue against the Sadducees who denied it, as St. Paul did 
against certain doubters of the resurrection of the dead. But 
the general appeal of the Gospel is to immortal beings, feeling 
themselves to be such; and it may be affirmed with some 
confidence that, were there not a presage of immortality in the 
natural human heart, the Gospel would not have met human 
cravings as it has been found to do, or have been accepted to 
the extent it has been by mankind. It is not therefore incon- 
sistent with the position of any devout Christian, to whom 
revelation appears sufficient evidence, to consider the grounds 
on which such presage rests, apart from Christianity. 

First, then, the mere fact of mankind in general, under all 
systems of religion, as far as we can trace back human thought, 
having believed in a future state, is in itself a most important 
argument. It may be that some rude races have been found 
with no distinct conception of it ; it must be conceded that, in 
advanced periods of human thought, many, including thinkers 
of repute, have lost their faith in it: yet still that a belief, in 
some sort, of survival after death and a life to come, has been 
so widely prevalent as to seem like an instinct of humanity, 
is too undoubted to require proof. “The great voice that echoes 
through the world” is surely a voice to be listened to with 
attention—a voice more cogent to convince than the 
alleged ignorance of some savages, or the “murmur of the 
burgh” of any philosophic.schools. It may be said, however, 
that many human beliefs, once generally prevalent, have faded 
away in the light of advanced knowledge and matured thought, 
and that this may be one of them; the only kind of human 
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consciousness to be relied on as a test of truth being that of 
well-instructed thinkers in a philosophical age. It may be said 
that the ultimate verdict of humanity is to be sought, not in 
the dreams of its childhood, or in the ages of faith through 
which, by a law of Nature, it must inevitably pass; but in the 
positive philosophy to which it tends in its final stage. But 
this position may be well demurred to. Even were we to 
grant any supposed necessary tendency of matured human 
thought to an ultimatum of Positivism, the almost universal 
beliefs of its earlier stages would retain their significance. The 
voice of humanity as a whole, and throughout its history, is 
what we are bound to listen to; and we have no real reason to 
conclude that what are called the ages of faith had not a true 
illumination, significant of truth, as much as any which boast 
of intellectual progress. But, further, we by no means concede 
any necessary tendency of maturity of intellect to disbelief in 
immortality and things unseen. As among the thinkers of 
antiquity, acknowledged still as the leading intellects of man- 
kind—notably Plato, whose praise is in all the schools—there 
were firm maintainers of human immortality, so in all succeed- 
ing ages, and in our own, deep philosophers and distinguished 
scientists have also been devout believers. It is thus evident 
that disbelief in immortality is by no means a necessary 
concomitant of intellectual culture, though it may be conceded 
that scientific investigation, especially in the field of physics, 
has not unfrequently induced doubt. 

At the present day especially, owing mainly to recent pro- 
gress in physical science, remarkable beyond all former pre- 
cedent, a tide of thought seems to be spreading adverse to the 
retention of any firm belief in human immortality. It becomes 
therefore incumbent on believers to consider the grounds and 
validity of this growing doubt, which may be shaking the 
faith of many, to their great regret and pain. 

It may be observed in the first place that the ascendancy 
accorded to intellect over emotion, which is characteristic of 
thinkers in an age like ours, may tend to put out of court 
certain faculties of our complex human nature by which we 
are so constituted as to be able to apprehend truth. Heart, 
indeed, without the control of brain, is liable to delusions; but 
brain alone spins many cobwebs. Reason has, indeed, a royal 
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prerogative among our faculties ; but it may become foolishness 
if it attempts an unconstitutional and unaided sway. On this 
ground, therefore, we may with reason pause ere accepting 
unreservedly the dogmas of the modern positive philosophy 
so far as they are grounded on ratiocination alone. 

In the next place, in the sphere of reason, the tendency of 
inductive science has been to require rigorous demonstration 
from observed phenomena before acceptance of general conclu- 
sions. And the predominance of physical investigation that 
marks this age has tended not only to require in all depart- 
ments of thought the same rigorous proof that is properly 
demanded in the exact sciences, but also to discountenance as 
evidence the less palpable phenomena of mind, on which the 
main proof of immortality, apart from revelation, rests. 

Further, biological science is supposed by some to have dis- 
credited the old view of there being a soul in man distinct 
from and independent of his bodily organisation. Mental 
phenomena (it is said) which were once thought to be due to 
an indwelling soul are found to be so closely connected with 
the various parts and the physical conditions of the material 
brain, and so dependent on them for their display, that, as we 
have no experience of, so we cannot well conceive, the continu- 
ance of sensation, thought, or consciousness, when the feeling, 
thinking, conscious machine has ceased to act. What we call 
mind or soul being known to physical science only as a function 
of matter, organised in a certain way, physical science may 
conclude that the dissolution of the organism involves the 
cessation of its functions. And this idea is strengthened by 
the observation of the identity of the elements of matter in the 
lower as well as the higher organisms. The same physical 
constituents which, combined and differentiated in a certain 
way, present the phenomena of vegetable life, present also the 
phenomena of animal, and at last of human life, when differ- 
ently combined and differentiated. If no one expects survival 
for the life of the individual plant, why (it may be asked) 
should we expect survival for the higher display of the vital 
force which accompanies the same constituents in man ? 

Then, further, the wide acceptance at the present day of the 
Darwinian theory of evolution may strengthen the idea of 
non-survival. If it be true (as the advocates of the theory in 
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its fully developed form would have us believe) that matter, 
originally unorganised, has evolved itself gradually, under 
favourable circumstances, through some unknown force appar- 
ently inherent in itself, into the final result of man, at what 
stage of this continuous process (it may be asked) did the life 
of the individual organism begin to be immortal? Why should 
we suppose a new capacity of immortality to have been intro- 
duced at all? 

Now, without here attempting any discussion of this modern 
theory, we may observe that, after all, it is a theory only, not 
as yet proven; and one which future generations of scientists 
may see reason, if not to abandon, at any rate to correct and 
modify. There seem indeed to be already symptoms of reaction 
against the confident acceptance of it, which, after its first 
promulgation, was so widely spread, and a growing feeling of 
its inadequacy to account for all that it had been supposed to 
explain. We may observe also that the extreme form of it 
which involves the transition, without extraneous intervention, 
of unorganised matter into living organisms, and of vegetable 
into sentient and conscious animal life, is so entirely without 
support from anything that has ever been perceived or known 
in Nature as to appear to many minds utterly inconceivable. 
And surely the same may be said of any supposed similar 
transition from the mind of the most intelligent of the brutes 
to the mind of man, “God breathed into his nostfils the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul” gives us a short 
and intelligible account of the difference between the man and 
the brute; and till science has given us a better, we may 
well be content to hold to the Scriptural solution of the 
marvel. 

But, even granting to its utmost extent the truth of the 
evolution theory, it does not appear fatal to the doctrine of 
human immortality. Man is what he is, however he came to 
be what he is; whether by a distinct fiat in time of the 
Creator, or through a mysterious potentiality in the original 
elements of Nature to evolve him in the course of ages. In 
either case there is the same evidence of a Divine will and 
purpose that man, as he is, should be; and the phenomena 
of his present consciousness retain their significance, Then, 
as to the difficulty of conceiving, if man be the result of 
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gradual evolution, any point of time or stage in the process at 
which “the power of an endless life ” for the individual began, 
we may say that all the phenomena of life are involved in 
mystery, and that similar difficulties occur to us in other pro- 
cesses of Nature. All known natural processes are gradual and 
continuous; and yet new states of being and new capacities 
are found to have resulted, we know not how. At what stage, 
for instance, of the embryonic process does personal individu- 
ality—the mysterious Ego of the man that is to be—begin ? 

Dismissing, therefore, from our consideration this modern 
theory, and without inquiring for our present purpose whether 
or not it may be wholly or partially true, let us look at the 
present condition of things. This alone is what we can 
legitimately argue from, not any conjecture of our own as to 
how it came to be. We see then, first, elements of matter 
(whatever what we call matter may be, for we know it only 
through impressions on our minds), unorganised and lifeless ; 
we see, secondly, organised matter, endued with vegetable life ; 
we see, thirdly, matter more elaborately organised, and endued 
with animal life ; the climax of which is the peculiar mind of 
man. And between each of these states of existence there is 
a deep chasm of difference, across which we have no experience 
of any possibility of transition, and such as no philosophy can 
bridge. It may be remarked in passing that, if it be said that 
some of the higher animals below man seem to have many of 
the faculties of the human mind in embryo, and that some at 
least of the arguments for human immortality have their 
applicability to them also, we may reply with Bishop Butler 
that about the brutes we are in ignorance. They are, in fact, 
a mystery to us. We can only draw conclusions about our- 
selves from our own consciousness. At any rate the mind of 
man is so different from, and so far above, that of the most 
intelligent of the brutes that he evidently towers above them 
as a being of a higher order; nor can we conceive, as things 
are now, the remotest possibility, under any conditions, or 
after any length of time, of any of them being developed into 
human beings. 

What, then, is man now? And what evidence has he 
within himself of his own immortality? That his bodily 
organisation appears to be but a marvellous combination of 
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material elements, supplied to it by food and air, and again 
continually disconnected and dissipated, to take their place 
among unorganised things, or to enter into new forms of life ; 
that it is only through the medium of such bodily organisation 
that man is known now (in his ordinary state at least) to feel, 
and think; injury of the organism, or of certain parts of it, carry- 
ing with it the suspension of the several sensational, mental, 
or moral faculties of which such parts appear to be the seats ; 
and that after the dissolution of the whole organism all signs 
of life at all disappear from view: let all these be accepted as 
acknowledged facts. Mere physics (it may be conceded) do 
not reveal to us individual immortality, nor is it surprising 
that exclusive attention to physical phenomena should tend to 
a disbelief in it. But behind physics are metaphysics, dealing 


1 With respect to the relations between mind and body, it ought not to 
be left out of consideration, that the study of psychical phenomena pursued 
by some scientists at the present day appears to be bringing out important 
evidence of manifestations of mental energy, such as physical science, in 
our present state of knowledge, fails to explain. The most striking 
phenomena of this kind are occasional apparitions, or other manifestations, 
of dying persons to friends at a distance, whereby the presence of such 
dying persons is felt by the distant percipients, and sometimes their feelings 
at the time, the manner of their death, and the surrounding scenes and 
circumstances, made known. The writer of this note has long been con- 
vinced, from evidence collected by himself, of the reality of such occurrences, 
and of the impossibility of accounting for them by the mere accidental 
coincidence of mental hallucinations with distant facts, such as could not 
otherwise have been known. Most people have heard of such cases, though, 
through bias against whatever seems marvellous and inexplicable, they may 
have refused them the serious consideration which they claim. The reader 
may be referred to a book lately published under the auspices of the Society 
for Psychical Research (Phantasms of the Living: Triibner and Co., 1886), in 
which a large number of such cases of what is called telepathy, seemingly 
Well authenticated and verified, is given, with other psychical phenomena 
designated as “supernormal.” In view of the present state of general 
knowledge and conviction, the bearing of such phenomena on the subject 
before us has not been noticed in the text. It may, however, be fitly stated 
here as follows. No facts so far well established appear in themselves to 
prove conclusively survival after death. For, notwithstanding allegations, 
resting on considerable evidence, of manifestations of undoubtedly de- 
ceased persons, all that can be said with confidence is, that the manifesta- 
tions most usually occur about the time of death, and in some cases they 
are during life, death not ensuing. But so much as this seems at any rate 
to follow from the evidence before us, that the ordinary dependence of 
psychical manifestations on any functions of the material brain so far under- 
stood is not essential to them; for that, while the material brains are any 
number of miles asunder, the minds or souls of which they are the ordinary 
organs may flash upon each other independently of locality, suggesting 
true impressions of forms, or sounds, or convictions of the mind, in a 
way no physical science can so far explain. Possibly, when such extra- 
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with the conceptions and the phenomena of mind, which 
remain to be accounted for and interpreted, notwithstanding 
the little help given us by physics. Physics, in fact, throw 
no real light upon them at all. To tell us that thought, 
affection, conscience, are functions of the material brain is to 
mock us with unmeaning words. Thought, affection, conscience, 
belong in our conceptions to such an entirely different order 
of things from matter that we cannot class them in the same 
category, or conceive matter in itself evolving them. Their 
present connection, as far as our experience goes, with chemical 
changes of the material brain does not identify them with 
material function: they remain entirely apart in our concep- 
tions, belonging to a different world of thought. And all 
really philosophical physicists will confess that life in all its 
forms, and most of all conscious intellectual life, involves a 
problem unsolved, to which their science affords no clew. The 
connection, then, of what we call mind with what we call 
organised matter being an inexplicable mystery, we are justi- 
fied in questioning mind apart from matter, and considering 
what account it gives of itself in its own peculiar sphere. 
And any conclusions we may thus arrive at are surely valid 
no less than those of physical science, since it is only through 
mind that conclusions of any kind can be drawn. It is mind, 
and mind only, that apprehends and interprets physical 
phenomena; and surely the sole interpreter of all we know 
may be allowed to attempt an interpretation of itself. These 
remarks are called for in view of the undue depreciation of 
metaphysics by some of the modern school of positivists. 

Now man, in the first place, is conscious of a mysterious 
individuality which he mentally disconnects from his bodily 
frame. However he may be told that it is his brain that 
thinks, he feels that he thinks himself, and thinks about his 
brain. And he retains his consciousness of being the same 
self though every particle of his body, including his brain, 


ordinary psychical phenomena come to be generally acknowledged, some 
scientific theory may be devised iv account for them ; but it is difficult to 
imagine how, except on the supposition of a soul in man, capable of assert- 
ing itself independently of the physical organisation which during ordinary 
life enthralls it. Further, there is significance in the fact that the mani- 
festations spoken of are usually, though not exclusively, about the time of 
death, when the soul in man may be conceived as emancipated, or in course 
of ematicipation, from its earthly tenement. 
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undergoes continual change. The old man of ninety knows 
himself to be the same individual that he was when he was a 
child ; and yet not an atom of his bodily organism, as it then 
was, remains. ll his physical constituents have been many 
times replaced by others that were no part of him before ; yet 
the Ego, conscious of itself, remains undisturbed and unchange- 
able. This remarkable fact in itself suggests the idea of a 
something in man, by science unexplained, which may survive 
the whole bodily organism, as it has survived its changes. 
But it is not only this consciousness of a permanent self in 
man, it is still more the thoughts, the emotions, the aspirations 
of the conscious self that presage its immortality. In thought 
it connects itself with the ages past and the ages to come: it 
is capable of taking almost as keen an interest in them (as it 
were, living in them) as in the present of its own surroundings ; 
it soars mentally into the unbounded skies; it essays to 
apprehend the universal scheme of things; it entertains the 
ideas of infinity and eternity. Is it conceivable that the self 
which has such a mental grasp, and such an outlook, has no 
permanent part or lot in that which it so vividly apprehends, 
and in which it takes so keen an interest ? 

Even more prophetic to some minds than his intellectual 
grasp are the affections and aspirations of man. In deep 
human affection there is a sense of permanence, impatient of 
the idea of being limited by time. Love has a feeling that it 
cannot die. Even after the death of any object of such deep 
affection the loving heart still clings to it, and to a longing for 
reunion. Has all this no meaning? Can it be but, as it were, 
the bitter mockery of some relentless fate? There is this also 
about human affection, that it so seldom, if ever, seems to get 
in this life all it wants. That complete sympathy and inter- 
communion of soul with soul which deep affection longs for, 
is it ever realised? Has not the heart its own bitterness, and 
its own joy, which, in religious persons, find their vent only 
in an outpouring to One who is believed to know the heart ? 
Surely this natural craving is prophetic. 

Then, what mean those inward visions of ideal beauty, those 
yearnings after some unrealised perfection, of which the human 
mind is conscious? Grand or beautiful scenery may awaken 
them, or pictures with a soul in them, or poetry, or music ; or 
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they may have come to us in reveries, or in remembered 
dreams, implying a sense within us of something, we know 
not what, which is beyond us now, but which we feel that we 
have a part in, if we could but understand and reach it. Unless 
our deep instincts have no meaning, these also are prophetic. 

There is, further, this significant fact among the phenomena 
of mind, that, in the case at least of intellectual persons, its 
powers ‘go on ripening, and its range expanding, as life goes on, 
till the progress is arrested, not by any failure of desire or 
of sense of capacity in the mind itself, but through bodily 
decay. Sometimes its faculties continue unimpaired to the 
last, with the same large outlook, and the same ardour for 
further attainment, and then, as far as this life is concerned, 
are suddenly stopped in mid career. And when, as is often 
the case, the mental faculties themselves fail as life advances, 
the conscious self is still impatient of the sense of failure. It 
desires to go on thinking, discovering, enlarging its range, 
only the bodily machinery will not answer its demands as 
before. That a plant should grow to maturity, and then 
decline and perish, is natural and intelligible; for it has 
evidently done its appointed work ; it has borne its fruit, and 
left its seed ; nor has it any consciousness of having had more 
to do. And that the human body, regarded only as answering 
a purpose in the mundane order, should, in like manner, ripen 
and then decline, is intelligible too. It has been the link it 
was intended to be in the continuance of human life upon the 
earth ; and having done, in this sense, its appointed work, like 
the plant it dies. But this view does not apply to the human 
mind. Mind, during this life, is conscious of not having done 
all it desires to do, and feels itself capable of doing; it wants 
to do more; but the decay of the body will not let it; its 
full fruit never comes; it is benumbed and crippled, or else 
suddenly stopped, in the midst of its development. A strange 
anomaly this, if the present life be all ! 

We have not yet drawn special attention to man’s moral 
conscience as an evidence of his immortality. There is no 
need to consider here the recently enunciated theory of con- 
science being but a development of utilitarian instincts. Even 
if this strange theory could be accepted as tenable, the same 
kind of remark would apply to it as has been made with 
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respect to evolution generally—viz., that conscience, as we 
know it now, is something so entirely different in kind from 
considerations of self-preservation and utility as to call for a 
separate inquiry into its meaning. Man, then, in virtue of his 
conscience is capable of living, without regard to seeming 
advantage in his present life, in obedience to a law of right 
and wrong beyond and above himself, to which he owes 
allegiance. In his devotion to this law he may struggle 
through life for what is good and true, and suffer for it, and 
even die for it; and it may be without any apparent result or 
triumph. Is it possible that in the end all he can say must be, 
“Then have I cleansed my heart in vain, and washed my hands 
in innocency”? It is true that the mere sense of having done 
right is in itself a felt reward: but it is not enough to satisfy 
our idea of fitness; and the very satisfaction which this sense 
gives in itself points upward. Conscience, in fact, implies a 
Divine power, and a Divine order, beyond this present life, to 
which allegiance is owed, and in which the full reward will be. 
Generally significant in the same direction is that craving for 
justice in the world at large of which the human mind is 
sensible. There is indeed a sort of general irregular justice 
in the present dispensation of things, sufficient to signify a 
providential law; but by no means so complete and unfailing 
as to satisfy our ideal. Things are not as our conscience feels 
they should be, and has a sense of their being meant to be. 
Has this craving no prophetic meaning? And shall those 
whose consciences thus crave have no participation in the 
fulfilment of their ideal ? 

Lastly, conscience, in concert with reason, lifts man to a 
belief in God. However some may say in their hearts, 
“There is no God,” or hold that if there is, we cannot know, 
there is no doubt that it is natural to man to believe in 
Deity, and that the existence of a Supreme Being, the om- 
niscient author of all that is, appears a necessity to many 
minds, and these of the highest order. Indeed to some deep 
thinkers it has seemed that the only undoubted realities to 
themselves are their own consciousness and God. Now it is 
obvious how belief in God, as we conceive Him, adds force to 
the evidences of human immortality. For can it be that, 
being such as we believe Him to be, He mocks His creatures 
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with a mere transitory flash of His eternal light, they being 
but evanescent bubbles on the ocean of eternity after all; 
that He has formed us to do and suffer, deluded by a vain 
dream and a baseless hope? The lines of the Laureate, how- 
ever well known, may be quoted here as peculiarly significant— 


“ And he, shall he, 
Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 


Who trusted God was love indeed 
And love Creation’s final law— 
Though Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed— 


Who loved, who suffer’d countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or seal’d within the iron hills ? 


No more? A monster then, a dream, 
A discord, Dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime, 

Were mellow music match’d with him.” 


Now all these presages of human immortality—resting on 
the facts of human consciousness, and confirmed to the Chris- 
tian by the Revelation he believes in—are not to be set aside 
because mere physical science is silent concerning them, or 
even if it be supposed by some to point another way. They 
belong to an entirely different sphere of thought from physics, 
and in their own sphere demand interpretation. And, indeed, 
their peculiar evidential force in their own sphere is the more 
striking from the very fact of their retaining in all ages so 
firm a hold on the human mind in spite of the physical pheno- 
mena of death, and the absence of any sensible evidence of 
the soul’s survival. Nor, again, are they to be discredited on 
the mere ground that human science is baffled in its attempt 
to understand the mode of their realisation. A physical theory 
of another life it may be impossible to formulate: we may be 
quite unable to understand the essence, the constitution, of 
that self which is to survive the present body. But when we 
consider the utter mystery of all life, hidden, except as to 
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its phenomena at present in existing organisms, from the 
keenest eyes of science, we have no need to stumble at this 
further mystery. If in the sphere of thought proper to the 
subject, we are convinced that we have a self that must survive, 
this conviction is not affected by the present limitation of our 
experience and our faculties which precludes from understand- 
ing the manner how. This, be it observed, is the drift of St. 
Paul’s answer to those who asked, “ How are the dead raised 
up, and with what kind of body do they come?” He replies 
in effect that the same Power that, within our experience, pro- 
vides advancing organisations suitable for advancing forms of 
life may be trusted to provide a suitable organisation—how- 
ever unknown to us —for the form of the life to come, which 
is beyond our experience; “to every seed its own body,” ante- 
cedently marvellous! To the same effect Christ confuted 
the Sadducees when he said, “Ye know not the Scriptures, 
neither the power of God.” 

It does not fall within the scope of this essay to consider 
the external evidence on which the fact of the Resurrection of 
Christ is accepted by believers. It is, however, relevant to 
observe how a previous conviction of human immortality pre- 
pares us for acceptance of it, and how its acceptance satisfies 
and confirms the previous conviction. Our feeling of a Divine 
life in man that will not perish, and our consequent sense of the 
mystery of our own being and our destiny, prepares us for 
believing in one Divinely human life that falls in with our 
ideal; and we welcome the assurance it gives us of the reality 
of our aspirations. Nor does the new mystery so much sur- 
prise us, when we have felt already that all human life is itself 
a mystery. As the mystery of the beginning of human life 
upon the earth—the first breathing into dust of a life from 
God—prepares us for the mystery of the Incarnation, so the 
mystery of our immortal hope prepares us for the mystery of 
the Resurrection. 

But, even apart from our belief in the Resurrection of Christ, 
the general inspiration of Christian faith intensifies the pro- 
phetic force of our own internal consciousness. However 
prophetic may be the intellectual range, the unsatisfied yearn- 
‘ ings, the unfulfilled ideals, the undying affections, the con- 
scientious strivings, the Divine conceptions, of men without 
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Christ, the devout believer becomes conscious of a new 
and still higher life within him, through the kindling of 
his spiritual faculties, which add assurance to his hope of 
immortality. Of this “life of the Spirit” we have a striking 
exemplification in St. Paul, who has in his writings, without 
deliberate intention, left us so vivid a portrait of his inner self. 
While “in this earthly tabernacle,’ he “groaned, being bur- 
dened,”. he felt it to be inadequate to the needs of the Divine 
life which through faith had been kindled in his soul; the 
weaker grew his frail bodily frame, the more impatient of his 
thraldom did his spirit grow ; for while his “outward man was 
perishing” he felt his “inward man” to be “renewed day by 
day.” He did not desire “to be unclothed,’—to lose his 
organisation so as not to live ; but rather “to be clothed upon, 
that mortality might be swallowed up of life” : he longed only 
for a fuller, truer life, such as he could not live as long as he 
had the treasure in an earthly vessel. Though keenly in- 
terested in this present life, and active for good therein, he felt 
himself to belong to a higher region, the thought of which alone 
gave a meaning to his life on earth; and he was conscious of 
“the earnest of the Spirit” within him, assuring him of the 
fulfilment of his yearnings. Let any, if they can, regard St. 
Paul as a mere mystical enthusiast. He certainly takes rank 
among the foremost of mankind, being one who has left a 
remarkable and lasting impress on human thought; and there 
can be no doubt that to himself this inward experience was 
intensely real. Philosophers, even, who are so dry and unin- 
spired that they cannot sympathise, are bound at least to con- 
sider the evidential force of the mental experiences of him, and 
such as he was. They are, at any rate, phenomena that call for 
interpretation. To the thousands since his time, who, in pro- 
portion to their own spiritual advancement, have shared his 
feelings, the interpretation is plain. It is that such intense 
yearnings and convictions postulate a fulfilment ; that (to use 
St. Paul’s own illustration) he who provides a new and 
marvellous organisation for bringing to fruit the latent capa- 
cities of every seed we sow, will likewise bring to fruit in a 
future state the felt capacities of the spirit of man, which has 
been kindled into new life by Christ. 
: J. BARMBY, B.D. 
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Art. V.—David Hume: The Scottish Sceptic. 


| oe many years Hume’s influence in the philosophical world 

was practically ignored. The tendency and import of his 
system were misunderstood, and the unfortunate side-issue 
between himself and the theologians, notably on the question 
of miracles, did much to weaken his reputation. Now, 
however, after the lapse of nearly a century and a half, this 
unmerited reproach is being gradually removed. His place in 
the development of human thought is no longer undetermined, 
and the wonderful impulse he has given to philosophical 
speculation is everywhere gratefully acknowledged. Even 
within the sphere of that theology which he did so much to 
destroy, and which in its turn put forth its strength to crush, 
or at least to silence, him, his power, indirectly for good, is felt. 
The true basis of Christianity is not now sought in anything 
external or individual, as in miracle or prophecy ; neither is 
the history or development of religion now treated on the old 
traditional lines. Among the many forces which have brought 
about this result not the least are Hume’s Essays, and his 
various discussions of theological questions. 

It may not, therefore, be without interest, in the light of 
some recent studies on the subject, to give here a short sketch 
of the life and the speculative system of this, in some respects, 
the greatest of British philosophers.’ 

David Hume was born at Edinburgh on the 26th of April 
1711. His father, who qualified as a member of the Faculty 
of Advocates, was the proprietor of Ninewells, a small estate 
in Berwickshire. His mother was a daughter of Sir David 


1 The following are some of the most important works which have 
appeared, within recent years, on David Hume. Professor Green’s /ntroduc- 
tion to the Treatise on Human Nature (1874)—an original and valuable 
discussion from the Hegeliaw view-point ; Leslie Stephen’s chapter on Hume 
in his History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century (1876)—the best 
representation of his theological views ; Huxley’s Hume (1879)—an interest- 
ing exposition with a materialistic and agnostic tendency ; and Professor 
Knight’s Hume (1886)—a fresh and suggestive study. There are several 
praiseworthy German works on the subject, such as Jodl’s Leben und 
Philosophie David Hume’s (1872); E. Pfleiderer’s Empirismus und Skepsis 
in David Hume’s Philosophie (1874); and Gizycki’s Die Hthik David Hume’s 
in ihrer geschichtlichen Stellung (1878). 
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Falconer, President of the College of Justice. She was a 
shrewd, practical woman, though, strange to say, she had 
formed no very high estimate of her younger son’s abilities. 
“Our Davie,” she is reported to have said, “is a fine, good- 
natured crater, but uncommon wake-minded.” 

When he was twelve years of age David entered the 
University of Edinburgh. What his career here was we have 
no means of judging. He did not graduate; but he no doubt 
then laid the foundation of those classical and philosophical 
studies in which he afterwards became so proficient. 

Shortly after leaving the University he attempted to study 
for the legal profession. The law, however, was exceedingly 
distasteful to him, and he abandoned it for other studies more 
congenial, “While my family thought I was poring upon 
Voet and Vinnius, Cicero and Virgil were the authors I was 
secretly devouring,” is the account of the matter he gives in 
his autobiography. 

The next attempt at a practical life was tried six years 
later. Finding the weariness and unrest of mental activity to 
be intolerable, he was glad to enter a merchant’s office at 
Bristol, with the view of qualifying as a commercial man. 
But it was to no purpose. In a few months he found the 
place unsuitable; and, at the age of twenty-three, he cressed 
over to France with the fixed determination of devoting him- 
self entirely to the study of Philosophy. It was here, at La 
Fléche, where Descartes had been educated, that he composed 
his first and most famous work, the Treatise on Human Nature. 
He had planned it at Ninewells when he was twenty-one, and 
finished it before he had reached the age of twenty-five. 
After seeing the first two volumes through the press, he 
awaited the verdict of the learned with eager expectation. 
But the result was as disappointing as well could be. 
“ Never literary attempt,” he says in My Own Life, “was more 
unfortunate ; it fell dead-born from the press, without reaching 
such distinction as even to excite a murmur among the zealots.” 
It was original, bold, destructive, and, although it is too much 
to declare, with Huxley, that “it is probably the most remark- 
able philosophical work, both intrinsically and in its effects 
upon the course of thought, that has ever been written,” it well 
deserved more attention than it received. Philosophical 
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thought ran too deeply in traditional grooves to be summarily 
unsettled in this way, and the knowledge of the fact caused 
Hume much chagrin. 

For a season he forsook speculative philosophy, and devoted 
himself to the study of morals and of politics. In 1741 appeared 
the first volume of the celebrated Essays, Moral and Political, 
which was followed by a second volume in 1742. Published 
anonymously, these brilliant essays at once met with unbounded 
success. They raised their author into the first rank of moral 
and political writers. Their literary form is excellent, their 
grasp and clearness of conception are admirable, and their 
insight and political sagacity have seldom been equalled. 

About this time he wrote Dialogues on Natural Religion— 
the most finished of his works, being touched and retouched 
for more than a quartér of a century. It anticipates many of 
the modern objections to religion, natural and revealed. It 
was not published till after his death. 

In 1744 his friends endeavoured to get him appointed 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh, but they were 
unsuccessful. “The accusations of heresy, deism, scepticism, 
atheism, etc., were,” he good-naturedly declared, “too strong 
for him,” and he was rejected. 

Two years later a new sphere opened for him as secretary to 
General St. Clair, the chief of a military embassy to the prin- 
cipal European Courts. This expedition, more creditable than 
another in which he engaged, some time before, under the same 
general, did much to remove Hume’s prejudices, and to widen 
his views of men and things. It was while taking part in it 
that his Philosophical Essays concerning the Human Under- 
standing were published. This second distinctly philosophical 
work was a recast of his unfortunate Treatise, but, like its 
predecessor, it created no widespread interest. 

In 1751 Hume returned to Edinburgh with what he con- 
sidered a competent fortune. Here, near the head of the West 
Bow, he lived happily and frugally in company with his sister. 
He still read and studied, and as the outcome of his labours 
he published the Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals 
—a work which he himself regards as “incomparably the best 
of all his writings.” 

During his first winter in ome i he again became a 
VOL. XXXVI,—NO. CXLII. 2x 
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candidate for academic honours. This time he hoped to suc- 
ceed his friend, Adam Smith, in the Chair of Logic at Glasgow 
University. Once more he was doomed to disappointment. 
Possibly, though he knew it not, a philosopher and a pro- 
fessorial chair were a second time saved from imminent danger. 

His Political Essays appeared in 1752. They met with 
immediate recognition, and passed through several editions. 
They were twice translated into French, and were printed in 
all the chief capitals of Europe. “These discourses,” says 
Professor Knight, “aroused more interest on the Continent 
than anything published on the subject since the Esprit des 
Lois. They have been aptly called the ‘cradle of political 
economy. It is enough to say that they have never been 
superseded.” 

In the year following the publication of the Political Essays, 
he was elected by the Faculty of Advocates as their librarian. 
The appointment was worth only £40 a year, yet his election 
was opposed on the ground of his infidelity. His success was 
peculiarly gratifying to him, principally because it put within 
his reach a library of 30,000 volumes, “the largest collection 
of books in Scotland” at that time. He silenced the bitter 
outcry of those opposed to him, and he manifested the genero- 
sity and unselfishness of his nature, by renouncing the whole 
of his salary in favour of Blacklock, the blind poet and scholar. 

It was while acting as librarian that he commenced the 
History of England. This work was a new departure in the 
literature of his country. It is honest, accurate, and fair to all, 
except to the Roman Catholics and the Evangelicals, whom 
he hated with a perfect hatred. According to Macaulay, it 
was a great historical picture drawn by a master hand, but 
having all the lights Tory and all the shades Whig. 

In the interval between the publication of the first and 
second volume of the History there appeared his History of 
Natural Religion. With the exception of the Treatise this is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable of all his works. It traces the 
rise and development of theism, and is an unsparing criticism 
of theological ideas and methods. 

In 1763, Lord Hertford, who was appointed Ambassador to 
France, offered Hume the secretaryship of the Embassy. At 
Paris he was received with extraordinary acclamation. Literary 
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and fashionable celebrities, great nobles and grand ladies, the 
Dauphin and his three children, afterwards Kings of France, 
vied with each other in doing him honour. He was the sen- 
sation of the hour; but it is to his credit that he passed through 
the adulation of the bright, brilliant, and profligate metropolis 
without being spoiled. 

On his return from France he held, for a short period, the 
office of Under-Secretary of State for Scotland. He seems to 
have filled the duties of this office with the diligence, exact- 
ness, and good-nature which never failed him in the active 
relations of life. When his labours in the Home Office came 
to a close he retired, with a thousand a year, to his native city, 
where he spent in scholarly fashion the remaining years of his 
life. 

In 1775, his health beginning to fail, he made his will, and 
wrote his autobiography. He contemplated parting with life 
in a calm, philosophic mood. He had not much to attach him 
to it, and he felt that “a man of sixty-five, by dying, cuts off 
only a few years of infirmities.” He died on the 25th of 
August 1776, and was buried, by his own request, in a quiet 
spot on the Calton Hill. 

Whatever we may think of Hume’s philosophy there can 
only be one testimony as to the kind of life he lived. He was, 
as he himself tells us in My Own Life, “a man of mild dis- 
position, of command of temper, of an open, social, and cheerful 
humour, capable of attachment, but little susceptible of enmity, 
and of great moderation in all his passions.” Though isolated 
by his views from those whom he would have loved to associate 
with, he was not soured or morose, and if he could do a kind- 
ness, it mattered not to whom, he was ever ready to do it. 
Even his opponents describe him as a man of much integrity, 
candour, and unselfishness. The great defect in his nature 
was the want of emotion, imagination, spirituality. The head 
predominated over the heart, and so, although his intellectual 
vision saw clearly, as far as its range carried, he had no eye of 
the soul which saw into the true beauty of the world and of 
life. The sphere of his activity was mental, not moral, and 
the principles which guided him were drawn more from utility 
than from conscience, more from the practical needs of the 
present than from the sanctions and hopes of eternity. 
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There isa picture of him in the National Gallery which is 
said to be the most characteristic likeness of him that exists. 
The face is in many respects a noticeable one. The forehead 
is high and broad, the eyebrows are open and nicely arched, 
the eyes are mild and contemplative, and the mouth is large 
and curved. The whole cast of the countenance, though not 
severely intellectual, is suggestive of strength, thought, and 
placidity. There is an account of his personal appearance by 
a young Irish politician, Lord Charlemont, who met him at 
Turin, which is evidently intended as a caricature rather than 
as a faithful description. After making reference to Hume’s 
kindliness of disposition, the writer goes on as follows: 
“ Nature, I believe, never formed any man more unlike his real 
character than David Hume. The powers of physiognomy 
were baffled by his countenance ; neither could the most skilful 
in that science pretend to discern the smallest trace of the 
faculties of his mind in the unmeaning features of his visage. 
His face was broad and flat, his mouth wide, and without any 
other expression than that of imbecility ; his eyes vacant and 
spiritless; and the corpulence of his whole person was far 
better fitted to convey the idea of a turtle-eating alderman than 
of a refined philosopher. His speech in English was rendered 
ridiculous by the broadest Scotch accent, and his French was, 
if possible, still more laughable ; so that wisdom most certainly 
never disguised herself before in so uncouth a garb.” : 

Kant reduces the task of philosophy to the solution of the 
great problems of knowledge, of duty, and of hope. The 
inquiry as to how Hume treated each of these questions will 
carry us over the whole field of his speculation, and will give 
us some idea of the leading thoughts in his system. 

In seeking to formulate a theory of knowledge Hume did 
not, following in the track of the idealists, begin with mind 
and its attributes, neither did he, as the materialists do, con- 
centrate his entire attention on matter and its potencies. 
What he did was to take as his starting-point the perceptions 
of the mind—those intellectual phenomena of which we have 
conscious experience. Subjecting these to a strict analysis, 
he found that he could reduce them to two essential and 
primary divisions, “ impressions” and “ideas.” The “ impres- 
sions” are the perceptions which “strike upon the mind” 
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directly through the senses—zi.e. sensations—or they are the 
perceptions which are generated through the medium of re- 
flection, i.e. passions and emotions. The “ideas” are the faint 
images or copies of the “impressions” which remain in the 
mind after the impression ceases. These are less lively and 
vivid than the original perceptions, and are called “ ideas of 
memory,” or “ ideas of imagination.” 

With these two, then—with impressions and their copies— 
Hume sought to account for all the contents of the human 
mind. Even such necessary conditions of thought as time 
and space, causality, relation, and resemblance, are explained 
by this “short and easy” formula of knowledge. The original 
materials of the mind are all primarily derived from the senses, 
and it is by means of these that all the states of consciousness 
and all the forms of experience are produced. 

It thus follows that beyond phenomena, beyond the events 
which come within experience, we can have no knowledge 
whatever. We can really know nothing about matter, or body, 
or mind. These have no existence but in idea; they are 
impressions fictitious, fleeting, and perishing. 

This theory of Hume that we are only conscious of “ impres- 
sions” and “ ideas,” and that our knowledge does not extend 
beyond the sequences of events as they are mysteriously 
registered on the mind through the senses, is hopelessly at 
variance with the recognised facts of consciousness. In every 
perception we are not only cognisant of the thing perceived, 
but of a mind, a self, which perceives it. Apart from this 
conscious mind, there can be no impression standing alone and 
knowing itself. The very conception of an impression, as 
Herbert Spencer acutely insists in his criticism on this point, 
“involves a thing impressing and a thing impressed” '—an 
object and a subject. Mere sensation can thus not only not 
account for mind, but it cannot exist without it. Hume him- 
self, though inconsistently, seems to have admitted this : “For 
my part, when I enter most intimately into what I call myself, 
I always stumble on some particular perception or other . . 
I can never catch myself at any time without a perception, 
and never can observe anything but a perception.”? But if 


1 Psychology, p. 49. 
2 Treatise of Human Nature, Green’s Edn., p. 534. 
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there is a self which is prior to the impression—seeing there 
can be no impression without it—a self which is not only con- 
scious of the present experience, but also of a personality as 
distinct from it, then the theory which makes the “ impres- 
sions” the all-sufficient and primary element in knowledge 
must be abandoned. 

Equally untenable is the conclusion of Hume—unfortunately 
adopted by Kant, the greatest of modern philosophers—when 
he declares that existence, that all we can know, is a mere 
series of appearances or phenomena. It is no doubt true that 
we cannot enter into the heart of nature as we can into our 
own mind, seeing it stands outside of us, and can only be 
known in its relation to us. Still the testimony of the senses 
and of consciousness, of experience and of science, proves that 
things exist apart from our perception of them, and are no 
creations of the intellect. The world does not become real 
because we are cognisant of it, but we are cognisant of it 
because it is real. The idealism which endeavours to explain 
the facts of the world as mere phases or conditions of mind 
is just as false, and has as little to recommend it, as the 
materialism which attempts to explain the facts of conscious- 
ness by the laws and properties of matter. A true and un- 
biassed theory of knowledge must take into account matter as 
well as mind, objective as well as subjective existence. But 
the theory adopted by Hume does neither the one nor the 
other. While it is idealistic, in as far as it represents exist- 
ence as only appearance, it really discards mind as much as it 
discards matter. Both are, in its view, a bundle of percep- 
tions, and apart from the “impressions” they have no 
reality. 

It is interesting to notice in this connection, as Professor 
Green does in a suggestive note in his General Introduction, 
p. 276, that Hume’s celebrated argument against miracles was 
based on a conception of nature entirely different from what 
we find in his system. If all the events and facts of life are 
sequences of perception, mere appearances, there can be no 
necessary and objective order in nature. This is the view 
which Hume maintains in the exposition of his system, for he 
is at pains to show that the seeming uniformity which nature 
manifests is due to the strength of our instinctive expectations 
and imaginations. But if this is so, if the apparent order of 
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nature is nothing but a mental fiction, there can be no refer- 
ence to the violation of fixed and necessary law, for, according 
to his own showing, there is no such law. However strong, 
therefore, Hume’s argument against miracles may be, it is 
inconsistent with his whole position, for it assumes the 
presence of an infallible and objective order in nature—an 
assumption which it is the very object of his system to 
disprove. 

Such being the basis of knowledge adopted by Hume, it 
was but natural that it should influence his theory of morals. 
Consequently we find him advocating a distinct species of 
Utilitarianism, and practically denying that there is anything 
“innate” or “necessary” in the ethical sphere. Benevolence, 
justice, and all the social virtues are practised not on account 
of any “immutable law” or “ original instinct,” but simply 
because of their utility or benefit to the individual and to 
society. Morality, like knowledge, is based on experience, 
and beyond that it has no authority. The ultimate founda- 
tion of ethical action is thus feeling or sentiment—reason, 
though it has a place assigned to it, acting only a secondary 
and regulative part. 

It might be easy to point out the insufficiency and uncer- 
tainty of this theory of morals by showing that it fails to 
explain the idea of right, and that, by deriving the authority 
of virtue from the vague principle of Utility, instead of finding 
its authority in itself, it refers moral distinctions to an arbi- 
trary and shifting standard. But it is not necessary to do 
this. Utilitarianism has for more than a century been on 
its trial, and it is still a hopeless hypothesis. The labours of 
its older representatives, such as Bentham and the two Mills, 
are already almost forgotten, and however valuable the theories 
of Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and Leslie Stephen, the evolu- 
tionist Utilitarians, they fail to solve the fundamental pro- 
blems of ethics. In morals, even as in mind, there must be 
something permanent and authoritative—something more than 
expediency and inexpediency, or the fleeting irresponsible 
processes of evolution.’ 

When we come to consider Hume’s treatment of religion it 
is not difficult to understand what his position must logically 


1 For a good and elaborate criticism of Hume’s Utilitarianism vide 
Gizycki’s Die Ethik David Hume’s. 
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be. If the furniture of the mind is simply “impressions,” and 
if thought is bound and hemmed in by the limits of sensible 
experience, there can be no knowledge of the Infinite, and the 
postulates of theology can have no foundation in reason. This 
is accordingly the conclusion which Hume tries to establish— 
especially in his earlier discussions. He sets himself, very 
much in the same way as his great successor Kant did, to 
demonstrate that the usual proofs for the existence of God are 
invalid and worthless. The ontological argument of Anselm 
and Descartes, which seeks to rise, as by a necessity of thought, 
from the pure intellectual conception of God to the reality of 
His existence, really proves nothing. Objective existence is 
not a real predicate, and there is, therefore, no being in the 
universe whose existence is demonstrable in the sense that his 
non-existence involves a contradiction. Equally inconclusive, as 
tested by his logic, is the so-called cosmological proof, which 
argues from known effects to a sufficient cause, for an infinite 
progression of causes and effects is as conceivable as an un- 
caused cause, an infinite deity. In discussing the third form 
of proof—the teleological argument, whose strength is derived 
from the design and adaptation manifest in the world—his 
utterances are not so strong and dogmatic. He speaks of it 
with respect, and is inclined to allow it all the force it pos- 
sesses. But then, even if it is admitted, it can only lead us to 
infer that “the cause or causes of order in the universe pro- 
bably bear some remote analogy to human intelligence.”” It 
can thus at best only present us with an hypothesis which, 
whatever measure of probability it may have, is incapable of 
proof. 

In his later views on this subject, as they are expressed in 
the Natural History of Religion, and his letters, there is 
evidence that he inclined towards a theistic belief. In the 
opening page of the History of Religion he declares that the 
whole frame of nature bespeaks an intelligent author; and that 
no rational inquirer can, after serious reflection, suspend his 
belief a moment with regard to the primary principle of 
genuine Theism and Religion. Then he goes on to trace the 
rise and development of the theistic doctrine, and the con- 
clusion he comes to is expressed in this corollary: “Though 
the stupidity of men, barbarous and uninstructed, be so great 
that they may not see a sovereign author in the more obvious 
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works of nature to which they are so much familiarised ; yet 
it scarcely seems possible, that any one of good understanding 
should reject that idea, when once it is presented tohim. A 
purpose, an intention, a design is evident in everything; and 
when our comprehension is so far enlarged as to contemplate 
the first rise of the visible system, we must adopt, with the 
strongest conviction, the idea of some intelligent cause or 
author.” 

It would appear from these statements, that although Hume 
at first occupied a negative or agnostic attitude towards the 
problems of theism he could not, as he grew older, even in 
spite of his system, let go the thought of a sovereign and 
intelligent author of the universe. What form his belief 
ultimately assumed we cannot say ; but there is little to show 
that it was more than’“a vague belief too impalpable to be 
imprisoned in formulae or condensed into demonstration . . . 
suggesting that there must be something behind the veil, and 
something perhaps bearing a remote analogy to human 
intelligence.” * 

It is to be regretted that Hume did not consider the question 
of theism as it is related to the facts of man’s moral and 
spiritual nature. These have always afforded the strongest 
evidence of the divine existence, and wherever they have been 
investigated they have never failed, if not to convince, at least 
to impress. Kant, like Hume whom he followed here step by 
step, rejected the ontological and cosmological arguments, and, 
though he looked with favour on the teleological proof, it was 
only when he came to deal with the moral nature of man that 
he reached the strong and solid rock on which theism was 
based. A similar investigation would, in all probability, have 
led Hume to a similar result. There was that even in his own 
ethics, meagre as it was, which could have helped him ; and 
it is certain that had he traversed anew the whole ground 
from this moral view-point, his theism would not have been 
the nebulous, illogical thing it was. 

The other aspects of Hume’s religious beliefs, or rather 
negations, may be indicated in a sentence or two. With his 
overthrow of miracles on the ground that there was no evi- 
dence for them, he practically closed the door against revela- 


1 Leslie Stephen’s History of Pnglish Thought in the Highteenth Century, 
p. 142. 
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tion and Christ the life and light of men. With his denial of 
personal identity and the human soul he sapped the very 
foundations of a doctrine of hope and of immortality. The 
mind, as well as the body, is a mere succession of phenomena, 
and when at last it passes away there is no evidence what- 
ever to prove that it does not pass away for ever. It is 
a dreary hopeless conclusion, but he was irresistibly shut up 
to it. On the line of phenomena, nature, or experience, we 
cannot rise to what Hegel calls the “ universal and the neces- 
sary,” we cannot reach a sure foothold for the belief that there 
is anything above and beyond us. It is when we take our 
stand on the ultimate principles of the human being, when we 
recognise the eternal intuitions and postulates of our intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual nature, that we can understand somewhat 
of the enigmas of the present, and the mysteries of the future. 
Though the labours of Hume were more destructive than 
constructive, philosophy and theology owe to him perhaps 
more than they do to any other single name in the realms of 
thought. Not only did he awaken Kant out of his “ dogmatic 
slumber :” he may be said to have done the same thing for the 
philosophic mind of Europe. By his treatment of the origin 
of knowledge, by his failure to find in experience any basis of 
reality, and by his direct challenge to intuitionalism, he became 
the pioneer of a new movement, and the instigator of our 
wonderful modern philosophy. In our own land Reid and 
Hamilton, and in other lands Kant and Hegel, Cousin and 
Jouffroy, all felt the shock of Hume’s scepticism, and hastened 
to buckle on their intellectual armour so as to combat his 
position, and, if possible, establish a true theory of knowledge 
and of certainty. How far they were able to do so we are 
only now beginning to see. That they were on the right track 
is certain; but to say that they did not perfectly succeed in 
their aim is to say that they did not discover what the thought 
of man has always been striving to attain—a real philosophy 
of knowledge. That problem is with us still; and if it is ever 
to be solved—as there are indications it will be some day—it 
will be by a method which acknowledges the truth of sensa- 
tionalism as well as that of intuitionalism, and which will so 
unite the two poles of thought and experience that the result 
is neither a one-sided materialism nor a one-sided idealism. 
ROBERT MUNRO, B.D. 
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Art. VI.—VJacob Bohme.’ 


ACOB BOEHME or, as he is otherwise called, Behmen, 
who earned for himself the distinguished cognomen which 
appears on the title-pages of the earlier editions of his works, 
Teutonicus Philosophus, has been variously regarded according 
to different standpoints. Many have distinctly held that he 
was nothing better than a visionary, and have considered his 
writings to be little else than a mass of fanatical rubbish. A 
large class, of whom Bishop Warburton may be taken as a fair 
example, characterise Béhme as a pretender to inspiration. 
John Wesley said he should be called a “ demonosopher ” rather 
than a “theosopher ”—a man illuminated from beneath rather 
than from above. The Mysterium Magnum, Béhme’s great 
work on Genesis, was to him “the most sublige nonsense, 
inimitable bombast ;” and Southey quite enters into Wesley’s 
views, and speaks of “ the nonsense of the German shoemaker.”? 
But to all this, and much more of a similar kind, there is of 
course another side. You have, for instance, the subtle and 
permanent influence Bohme exerted on a man like William 
Law, the earnest and cultured author of the Serious Call to a 
Devout and Holy Life, to whose whole thought he gave not 
only a fresh impulse, but indeed an entirely new direction, 
saving it from being thinned down to the dry bones of conflict 
with Deism and Erastianism; and the interest his writings 
exerted in the mind of Sir Isaac Newton has always been well 
known. Then, looking to Béhme’s own country, you have 
a writer like Schlegel saying of him, in his History of Litera- 
1 Those who are acquainted with Martensen’s recent and admirable book 
(Jacob Béhme: His Life and Teaching. By the late Dr. Hans Lassen 
Martensen, Translated from the Danish by T. Rhys Evans. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1885) will recognise both how much this paper is 
indebted to its pages, and how necessary it is that any exposition of 
Bohme’s life and thought should make use of this valuable contribution. 
In the following pages Béhme’s relation to philosophy is not — . 

2 «Law himself, who has shaken so many intellects, sacrificed his own at 
last to the reveries and rhapsodies of Jacob Behmen. Perhaps the art of 
engraving was never applied to a more extraordinary purpose, nor in a more 
extraordinary manner, than when the nonsense of the German shoemaker 


was elucidated in a series of prints after Law’s designs, representing the 


anatomy of the spiritual man.”—Southey’s Life of Wesley, third edition, 
1846, vol. i. p. 51. 
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ture, that, in fulness of fancy, and depth of poetic feeling, he 
rivalled Milton; while a practical reformer, like Hochmann 
(who somewhat unsuccessfully tried to do for Germany what 
Wesley and Whitefield did for England), constantly read, and 
ardently admired him. Even Hagenbach styles him “the 
Father of Protestant Mysticism ;” and Dorner, after referring 
to the wondrous beauty of his language, admits that there is 
many a noble germ in the fermenting chaos of his notions. No 
doubt, as has been said, his pearls of thought require to be 
extracted and cleansed from the shells in which they lie 
imbedded; but yet Bohme “always remains one of the most 
remarkable phenomena in the history of the human mind. A 
humble peasant, without learning or scientific education, who 
combined with simple Christian faith and piety the most pro- 
found philosophical speculation; who was upborne and 
encircled by a gigantic imagination ; whose works may, it is 
true, be called chaotic and shapeless, but in which, as one 
roams through their labyrinths, one is constantly and irresis- 
tibly persuaded that a stream flows through them, which has 
its source in the eternal hills.”’ His motives were perfectly 
pure and disinterested. His life was guileless and transparent ; 
and through his wild soul there flashed many noble and ele- 
vating thoughts which he struggled to realise. And he 
struggled, it must ever be remembered, without education, and 
consequently without the power of correct expression, dabbling 
in science, when science was still in its romantic stage, when 
astronomy was astrology, and chemistry alchemy. 

The external features of Béhme’s life are soon told. He 
was born in the year 1575, of poor but honest parents of the 
peasant class, at old Seigenberg, a village near Gorlitz in 
Silesian Prussia. As a child, he is said to have been somewhat 
precocious—grave and thoughtful beyond his years. He passed 
through the stereotyped religious instruction of the time, add- 
ing to it reading and writing; and was early sent, as a herd- 
boy, to eke out the family maintenance. The rough life of a 
herd-boy, however, did not suit this dreamy quiet lad ; and, with 
a view to finding an occupation more adapted to his tastes, he 
was apprenticed to a shoemaker in the neighbouring town of 
Gorlitz, and, like George Fox, Bohme became a shoemaker. 


1 Martensen, p. 2. 
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His tendency to visualise thought developed itself at an early 
period—in his life among the mountains he is said to have been 
not without visions—but it soon began to take a more definite 
shape. One day when the master and his wife were out, and 
he was alone in the house, a stranger entered the shop and 
asked for a pair of shoes. As Jacob did not consider himself 
empowered to conclude a bargain, he tried to get out of his 
difficulty by asking an absurdly high price. But the sum was 
paid ; and the stranger said, “ Jacob, thou art yet but little, but 
the time will come when thou shalt be great, and become 
another man, and the world shall marvel at thee. Therefore 
be pious, fear God, and reverence His Word ;”' and more in 
that strain. Experiences such as these, which seem to have 
been nothing more than the concrete expressions of intense 
thought, and which continued to mark the progressive sensi- 
tiveness of his spiritual life, served to promote that seriousness 
and contemplativeness of disposition, which, indeed, were 
inborn in Bohme; but they never led him to the asceticism of 
character and life which so distinctively marked the mystics of 
the Middle Ages. They made him serious, but they made 
him also earnest. In the godlessness of his fellow-workmen 
in the shoemaker’s shop he seemed to hear a call to open con- 
fession, and faithful, if humble, admonition, with the natural 
result that his master, who shared the indifference of the times, 
bade him go about his business, declaring that he could not 
afford to keep a “ house-prophet” in his shop. 

Bohme’s time of wandering (for he was compelled to leave 
Gorlitz) as a journeyman from place to place, picking up jobs 
where he could find them, taught him many things—amongst 
others it impressed upon him the religiously cold condition of 
his country, and revealed, what he never forgot, that he was 
living in the second age of the Lutheran Reformation, when 
words no longer stood for things, when ‘life had stiffened into 
formalism, and when, through the bitter theological squabbles 
of the time, the great Church of the Reformation was rapidly 
splitting into factions. It was no doubt during this period of 
contact with various conditions of life—this period wherein he 
exerted all the faculties of a keen, and, though it might scarcely 
seem so, a shrewd observer of men and manners, that he formed 


1 Martensen, p. 6. 
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the conviction, sad enough to him, that the Church he loved 
and never deserted, the Lutheran Church, was scarcely com- 
petent, for lack of earnestness and insight, to furnish the 
stimulus and consolation needed by the times. Not once nor 
twice does Bohme dwell on the servility and immoral life of 
the clergy ; the utter powerlessness of the pulpit, which had 
degenerated into a “ whipping-post of imaginary Papists and 
Calvintsts ;” the spiritually demoralising fact that Church 
authorities sought to prove the correctness of their views not 
from Scripture but from creeds, not even from the religious 
consciousness, but from the Augsburg Confession and the 
Formula Concordiae. His wandering from place to place laid 
the foundation of the effort of his life, linking himself with all 
that was best and noblest in Pietism, to call back the ministry 
of the State Church from the arid wilderness into which they 
had strayed, and where they sought to nourish themselves and 
their flocks on the bones of metaphysical theology—from the 
“letter that killeth” to the deeper realisation of truths 
unthinkingly uttered, but, as he believed, pregnant with the 
most blessed possibilities. “So Bohme wandered about musing, 
with his Bible in his hand, and grieved sore because of the 
strife among Christian brethren, because evil everywhere was 
spreading and fruitful, and goodness so rare and distressed ; 
because he saw both near and far away such seeming waste 
and loss of human souls.”? 

In course of time Bohme returned to Gorlitz, worked there 
for about five years, and at length set up for himself at his old 
trade in 1599, when he married; and for thirty years lived 
happily with his wife and their four children, an honest, good- 
hearted, simple man. 

At this point in his history we meet with several of those 
intensifications of thought, which Martensen calls at one time 
“inward experiences,” and at another “ visions.” One day, for 
instance, he suddenly discovered that what he had previously 
seen only in isolated glimpses he now beheld in distinct and 
definite connection. He felt a desire to write it down. It 
was, however, by no means his intention to publish what he 
wrote ; for he regarded himself as far too illiterate to write books 
for the learned world. He simply wished to retain a memor- 


1 Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics, vol. ii. p. 81. 
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andum for his own use ; for it often happened that his visions 
slipped out of his mind, and that he could not recall his thought. 
He wrote his memorial in the morning before the toil of the 
workshop began. The work that sprang from this was his 
famous “ Morning Redness,” or, as some one called it, “ Aurora.” * 

The Aurora—the product of this time of impulsive thought 
—was destined to bring Bohme into grievous trouble, not that 
it was explicitly heretical, for it is universally admitted to be 
about the most unintelligible of his work, written, as we have 
seen, in a rhapsody when trembling with excitement ; but that 
unfortunately, through the generous instincts of an aristocratic 
friend who admired, or rather wondered, at it so much that he 
had several copies made, one of which fell into the hands of 
Gregorius Richter, the minister of the parish. Richter, as it 
seems, was a man lacking in spiritual insight and sympathy, 
but strong in dogmatics, and earnestly arrogant—the last man 
who could be expected to project himself into Bohme’s position, 
or lay hold of his thought. He made short work, as he fancied, 
of the “Aurora” and its author, denouncing both in public, 
and eventually bringing about the servile decision of the 
magistrates that Bohme must write no more, but stick to his 
last. For five years he kept silence, enjoying meanwhile the 
close friendship of many cultured men, who were attracted by 
the weird beauty. of his thought and life. The last five years 
of his life (between 1619 and 1624) were really the period of 
his greatest literary activity. Richter again exerted himself 
against the humble theosophist, compelling him to find a refuge 
in Dresden, where he received the greatest respect and honour 
from men like Gerhard, and from many of the religious nobles 
of the time. At the house of one of these he died, having 
signed the Lutheran confession, received the Sacrament, and 
committed himself to the mercy of Christ. 

In personal appearance Bohme was of somewhat small 
stature, and in his nature modest, gentle, and fond of children. 
He was one of the most humble and unassuming of men, an 
entire stranger to the passion for notoriety. 

“For hundreds of times have I prayed,” he says, “that, if my know- 


ledge be not for the glory of God and the edifying of my brethren, He 
will take it from me, only keeping me in His love. . . . Let no man con- 
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ceive of me more highly than he here seeth, for the work is none of mine. 
I have it only in that measure vouchsafed to me of the Lord. I am but 
His instrument, wherewith He doeth His will. This I say, once for all, 
that none may seek in me other than I am, as though I were a man of 
high skill and intellect, whereas I live in weakness, and childhood, and 
the simplicity of Christ.”* 


His works naturally divide themselves into speculative and 
practical. Of the speculative, perhaps the best known are 
the Signatura Rerum (concerning the birth and designation of 
all existences), written in 1622, and, as published in 1635, 
a small duodecimo volume of 403 pages, the Three Principles, 
and the Mysterium Magnum ; and of the practical, the Dialogue 
between an Enlightened and Unenlightened Soul, and his Theo- 
sophie Epistles, which contain also a sort of spiritual autobio- 
graphy. His collected writings were published in Germany in 
1831, but there were of course earlier editions (1675 and 1730). 
An English edition in two quarto volumes, now very scarce 
and valuable, appeared in 1649, another in 1764, and one in 
four quarto volumes in 1781; and it is interesting to note, as 
indicating the revived interest in Bohme’s works (created 
probably by the publication of Martensen’s book), that the first 
volume of a projected reprint of the old English edition has 
lately been issued in Glasgow by Messrs. D. Bryce and Son. 

A more difficult task awaits us when we address ourselves 
to discover the truth which surged in Bohme’s wild mind; and 
which, in unfamiliar forms of expression, he sought to utter. 
No doubt it is true that there are wonderful glimpses in 
Bohme—that through the clouds vistas do open which pro- 
nounce him a bold and vigorous thinker; but the difficulty 
consists in getting into his position, and seeing things from 
his point of view. In this paper all that will be attempted is 
an exposition of his Theology proper, or Doctrine of God, and 
of his Christology. 

At the outset there are three matters which deserve to be 
noted :—(1) Béhme’s attitude to Natwre. Bohme was a theo- 
sophist—his wisdom had God for its subject, and for its prin- 
ciple. But theosophy set itself to interpret God from nature 
and history, as well as nature and history from God. It held 
that Christian truth—that Christ Himself had a cosmical as 
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well as an ethical influence—that the Incarnation had a signi- 
ficance for the universe as well as for man, and it endeavoured 
to state what that influence was. Consequently it was 
eagerly attracted to Nature. It is said that Tauler, who was a 
practical mystic, and who started from the soteriological stand- 
point, seeking salvation in spiritual absorption and detach- 
ment from the world, on one occasion, while walking in a 
convent garden, drew his cap over his eyes lest the flowers 
might disturb his meditations. Béhme, who was a speculative 
mystic, though in truth, as I hope to point out, he was prac- 
tical enough, was penetrated through and through with the 
divine in nature, declaring the joy he found in wandering 
amid flowers on a summer day, and indicating to his friends, 
from its form and colour, the hidden properties of a plant. It 
is this aspect of his nature which Browning has expressed :— 
“. . . Objects throng our youth, ’tis true : 

We see and hear and do not wonder much : 

If you could tell us what they mean indeed ! 

As German Bohme never cared for plants 

Until it happed, a-walking in the fields, 

He noticed all at once that flowers could speak, 

Nay, turned with loosened tongue to talk with him. 

That day the daisy had an eye indeed— 

Colloquised with cowslip on such themes ! 

We find them extant yet in Bohme’s prose.” ' 


He was entirely in sympathy with the position that the 
principles of Christian truth are identical with those by which 
the physical world subsists. It was this thought, together 
with an inborn love of nature, which led him to express 
spiritual truth by natural symbols and forms. (2) Béhme’s 
attitude to Holy Scripture. It deserves to be emphasised that 
Bohme fully accepted a written revelation. He pinned his 
faith to Holy Scripture. Indeed, mystics as a whole have not 
been lacking in the recognition of the authority of Scripture. 
They have not regarded this as interfering with the directness 
of their vision, but rather as helping it. It is quite true, as 
Martensen indicates, that Bohme did handle Scripture some- 
what arbitrarily. Thus we find passages in which he says: 
“The dear Moses has here a veil before his eyes”; or, “ Moses 
indeed writes quite correctly, but who understands him?” and 


1 Men and Women: Works, vol. v. p. 208. 
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then he proceeds to give an exposition suiting his own pur- 
pose, but inconsistent with the text. But nevertheless he 
holds by Scripture in his own way, studies, and reveres it; 
looks upon it as a “lamp to his feet, and a light to his path,” 
scouting the bald adherence to the letter, or the merely his- 
torical, but clinging to the principles he traces at work in the 
history—the living Word. (3) It is necessary to say that it 
is utterly vain to look for a system, properly speaking, in 
Béhme. Indeed the attempt to force Mysticism into a sys- 
tem is like the attempt to weigh light. Being the assertion 
of individualism—the immediate, direct relation of the indi- 
vidual to the infinite—“ the flight of the alone to the alone” 
—systematised mysticism is a thing impossible. To analyse 
it is to disperse it. 

The great subject of Bohme’s speculation was God. The 
fundamental task which Béhme set himself, says Martensen, is 
to apprehend God, and in this light to apprehend the world. 
And the God whom he seeks to know is not any kind of a 
God—an unknown God—a God formed by gazing from the 
solitary island of one’s thought into abstract infinity ; the God 
whom he tries to find out—whose essence and manifestation 
he seeks to encircle—is the God of Christianity, the God of 
revelation, the God of the Church. It is the depths of this 
God he wishes to explore; and in his light to apprehend the 
world. His main contributions to religious thought lie in this 
direction.’ ; 

Now Béhme looks upon God as living. God is life, and, 
consequently, power and activity. For him this is a first prin- 
ciple. But it was one of his fundamental ideas that without 
contrast there can be no life, no manifestation, nothing but 
passive repose, only “dead and motionless tranquillity.” “Who 
knows peace,” he asks, “ who has not known conflict? Who 


1 Bohme regards the world—the great universe—as a total organism, of 
which man is the microcosm, the epitome, the concentration—as just the 
extension or development of that which exists in man in a state of concen- 
trated unity. Accordingly, he hopes to understand the interpretation of 
the physical world by discovering what God is, arid what man is, and what 
the relation between them; and it will be readily seen that, since the uni- 
verse is the macrocosm of man, and man the microcosm of the universe, the 
more unintelligible, because compressed, nature of man will become more or 
less clear by an investigation of the nature and meaning of the more intelli- 
gible, because expanded, world. 
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knows joy who has not known pain?” To him Heaven would 
have been lifeless without Hell. And so Bohme seeks for God 
in the differences and contrasts wherein he rightly holds that 
He manifests His nature. These contrasts showed themselves 
chiefly in the physical world—in its properties and laws. 
And it was for this reason, because, by way of contrast, he 
learned so much of God from it, that Bohme separated himself 
so distinctively from other mystics in paying a sacred regard to 
the external world of matter and form. Most mystics have 
ignored matter, and desired to free themselves from the influence 
of things visible. With Bohme, as with Swedenborg, it was 
far otherwise. Both were alike attracted to matter, not indeed 
for its own sake, but because of the pictures it gave them of the 
soul, of God, of the laws of moral life. They saw God through 
matter; their fellow-mystics saw God over and outside of 
matter. With both, in the deepest sense, it was God and 
spiritual things only which were seen.’ 

Béhme then took the material world, and, advancing to it 
with imperfect and superficial science, fanciful to the highest 
degree, he inquired what testimony it bore to the nature of 
God. And, first of all, he postulated the unit, which he called 
the Abyss, the Mysterium Magnum, the Eternal Chaos, where 
the Trinity in potentiality lies undeveloped. This Chaos is 
not confusion. It is merely undeveloped essence. Bohme, 
for instance, would have said that the egg from which the bird 
comes forth was the chaos of the bird. He would venture 
nothing about this Abyss, except that there was hid in it an 
unoriginated will. He would not explore it because his ex- 
ploration would yield nothing. But this will, which does 
not fully know itself, though it has the power to create, fashions 
for itself a mirror, wherein it may see itself—perhaps the laws 
of thought—the intellectual intuition without which God 
cannot see Himself, and comprising fancy and imagination as 
well as reason and thought. This Mirror is God’s visibility, 
doing nothing except receiving the images of things, their pro- 
perties, colours, etc., and, through these, giving to God Himself 
a sight of Himself. The bottomless, inexplorable will is the 


1 This was well brought out in a popular (but unpublished) lecture on 
Mysticism by the Rev. Dr. Leckie, Ibrox, Glasgow, the ms. of which I have 
been privileged to read.—G. E. T. 
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Father, the conceived will is the Son revealed through the 
Mirror, and the actual passing of the one into the other is the 
Spirit. Thus all the energies of the Father are concentrated 
in the Son, and are diffused by the Spirit. This was Bohme’s 
theory of the origin of the Trinity, and it is probably as good 
as most. He reached it by ascribing to God desire, imagina- 
tion, and fancy, the image-forming energy; for, when God 
beholds Himself in the Mirror, the will grows eager, and desires 
that what it sees may become actual, just as an artist wants to 
realise his vision. 

Reverting now to his fundamental position, that without 
contrast there could be no knowledge of life—that all things 
consist in yes and no—Béhme proceeded to state the seven 
great natural properties through which God is revealed. (1) 
The quality of contraction, through which God is centred upon 
Himself, and which makes Him desire to be alone, typified in 
salt. (2) The quality of expansion, or movement from within 
to without, with an outward instead of an inward look, drawing 
in an opposite direction from the first, and typified by mercury. 
(3) The quality generated by the strife of these—the quality 
of rotation—producing anguish and strife, and typified in sul- 
phur. (4) The quality of fire, which consumes all that is 
gross, and is consequently of a liberating nature. This forms 
the point of transition between the first three and the last 
three, between the Father and the Son, and there now begins 
the possibility of good. (5) The quality of gentle love, sub- 
duing, ripening, and moulding, like water, the sharp elements 
in nature. (6) The quality of’ sound—sounds which, ex- 
ceedingly subtle, play in the ear of God in the course of His 
manifestation. (7) The quality of substance, by which all 
the other six come to be known. These qualities are of 
course developed in eternity; and, though it necessarily 
escapes thought, simultaneously; for in God is neither time 
nor place. Bohme merely attempts to show, by the separation 
of these divine momenta of the divine nature, what, according 
to him, is a possible theory of the self-manifestation of the 
Trinity ; and the theory is constructed on the basis of what he 
thinks he finds in nature. Indeed no one can fail to see that 
it isa fair philosophy of life as well as a theory of God’s 
emanation—a far-reaching and suggestive statement of the 
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principles which underlie things. It has been claimed to be 
a foreshadowing of the laws of gravitation and cohesion. It 
certainly points to the part played by pain in the animal and 
moral world—the functions of light, heat, and sound, and the 
analogues of these running through the spiritual world. 

This then is the process by which God manifests Himself— 
by which the Trinity comes forth. God originally is in the first 
three properties, and thus contemplated is only severity. But 
He begets the Son, and becomes loving, gentle, and kind—the 
Son thus opening the second “Principium,” or part of the 
Father's nature; while the Holy Spirit proceeding from both 
acts as an artist developing what the Son has revealed. And 
thus “God is one single, inseparable Being, but there is a 
threefold variety of person—one God, one Will, one Heart, one 
Desire, one Joy, one Beauty, one Lord, one Omnipotence, one 
plenitude of all things without beginning and without end.” 
Bohme accordingly holds to the unity of God. There is in his 
view only one God—only one absolute personality. But in 
this one absolute personality there are three will-centres, three 
springs of movement, meaning by that what we call “ Persons” 
or Hypostases. 

Now, in endeavouring to take a critical view of this strange 
theory of the Trinity developed by Bohme, we may at once 
dismiss it somewhat cavalierly by holding that no theory of 
the Trinity is at all possible, and that it is useless wasting 
time in discussing one; but Béhme (and in modern times 
Dorner) attached great importance to his effort from a purely 
religious point of view. Remember Béhme was in touch with 
the religious consciousness drawn out by the Reformation from 
its long slumber; and he certainly held that, to make the 
Trinity gain in human interest, you must find an analogue for 
it in nature, and especially in human thought and life, for man 
being created in the image of God has his eternal pattern 
in God. Martensen declares that this is the very problem 
which is forcing itself with growing urgency upon all modern 
theology, and upon all philosophy of religion that is worth the 
name. Bohme certainly deserves credit for thus endeavouring 
to “evangelise the Trinity”; and, though he does it in an 
immediate, unscientific, instinctive, simple-hearted kind of 
way, it is a question if his theory is to be at once waived 
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out of court. He quite wished to be in line with the Church. 
He had no ambition to be a heretic. He holds to trinity in 
unity, and unity in trinity. He does not reduce his persons 
to mere attributes, though the objection no doubt holds that 
his three persons hardly attain to sufficient independence. 
Perhaps it was more in his terminology than in anything else 
that Bohme differed from the accepted Church view; and we 
have to make great allowance for the fact that, while the 
Church view shrouded the Trinity from the common mind by 
metaphysical terms, reducing it to a mere matter for thought, 
it was Bohme’s great object, as has been said, to commend the 
truth to the sympathies of the common people, and make it 
tell upon their lives. It cannot perhaps be said that he suc- 
ceeded in this effort; but nevertheless that was his distinct 
purpose ; and that purpose explains a great deal in his theory 
which, no doubt justly, seemed grotesque to the trained theo- 
logians and thinkers of his time. For this very reason, that 
his object was to redeem the doctrine of the Trinity from that 
indifference which was growing around it, together with the 
more speculative positions of Christian truth—an indifference, 
it may be, partly due to the great and just stress which the 
Reformation had laid on anthropology and soteriology, to the 
exclusion of purely theological and metaphysical discussions—- 
Bohme seems, but only seems, to be out of touch to this extent 
with Reformation truth. Yet it is not so actually; for the 
Reformation in its first movements was ethical to a high 
degree; and Boéhme’s teaching regarding the Trinity certainly 
ended in a most ethical conception of God, as a God reaching 
His fullest movement in the deepest love for His creation. 
But where in one sense Bohme is strongest there he is weakest. 
For this ethical concept is in nowise worked out. It is simply 
postulated. He is deeply concerned to place in the highest 
prominence his position that God is love; but yet he is so 
taken up with developing speculatively the nature of God 
that he fails to throw himself into the task of building up the 
great truth of the ethical love of God, and contents himself 
with a very vigorous announcement of it. 

But, passing by other points, I think it will occur to any 
one who tries to grasp Bohme’s thought that Martensen has 
laid his hand upon the most fatal objection, when he says that 
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Bohme’s main defect consists in ranking nature too highly, and 
ascribing to it too great importance, by making it the condition, 
or at least a necessary condition, of God’s personal self-con- 
sciousness. He should have regarded nature merely as a 
medium for the divine energy, and made it depend upon God’s 
self-determination. Indeed, in this regard, his theory tends to 
anthropomorphism. No doubt he has done much to deepen, 
our view of human life when he describes it as full of pain and 
restlessness ; when he depicts, as he does in his pious treatises, 
“the gloomy torture-chamber in which the soul finds itself, 
and from which, burdened as it is by sin, it cannot pierce 
through to light”; but is the transmission of all this to God 
to be admitted? And can a theory which so transmits it— 
however ethical in its intention—be regarded otherwise than 
as tending downwards,-and therefore unethical ? 

Between Bohme’s doctrine of God and his doctrine of Christ, 
and more particularly his soteriology, there lies a large circle of 
speculative subjects which he discusses with great fulness ere 
he reaches the more practical questions of reconciliation and 
redemption, viz., the creation of angels, and especially the 
question of the fallen angels and the origin of evil; the creation 
of the world, and the fact that Nature bears the stamp of 
mixture and struggle ; the nature of man and his fall—a fall 
which, unlike that of the angels, was not in direct opposition 
to God, but only in indirect opposition (because man did not 
wish directly to set himself against God, but merely to secure 
earthly enjoyments, and in the pursuit of this desire he fell 
inadvertently into opposition to God);* and the creation of 
woman. This last was a most romantic portion of Bohme’s 
theosophy. Adam, he held, was originally androgynous—a 
union in his nature of the manly and the womanly, of severity 
and gentleness, of strength and beauty, and this union was 
afterwards sundered into the visible contrast of man and 
woman. In those earliest years, before the partition of his 
nature took place, he had his bride (to whom he became 
unfaithful), the Sophia or Wisdom of God in him. Had he not 
fallen, he would have reproduced, but in a supernatural way, 


1 There is no animus, no conscious animus at least, on the part of man 
against his Maker when he breaks His law. Vide The Atonement, by the 
Bishop of Peterborough. Cassell and Co., 1887. 
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beings like himself, in whom the Sophia would have dwelt. 
But the heavenly Sophia had departed from him, and God saw 
that, if a greater calamity was not to befall Adam, if he was 
not to sink lower, there was no other expedient than that of 
giving himahelpmeet. Thus he slept away from the heavenly 
world, and awoke in the earthly. 

_ These were questions Bohme discussed ere he reached what 
was really one of the most effective of his contributions to the 
religious life of the period—his doctrine of Christ. His teach- 
ing regarding Christ may be divided naturally into the part 
which deals with the Person of Christ, and that which ex- 
pounds the Work of Christ, and man’s relation to it. 

Now here it is to be borne in mind that Bohme was 
thoroughly orthodox regarding the Person of Christ. He held 
most rigidly to the historical Christ, and, though it cannot be 
claimed for his Christology that it was thoroughgoing, he certainly 
accepted the Church view. He summed his position in eight 
propositions, which he cast in the form of a confession of faith : 
(1) He believed that God the Father became a self-subsisting 
man in the body of the Virgin Mary without man’s interposing ; 
(2) That, in His body, He died and was buried; (3) That He 
descended into hell, broke the bands of the devil, and redeemed 
the soul of man ; (4) That He died for our sins, thus reconcil- 
ing us to the favour of God; (5) That He rose again, and is at 
the right hand of power; (6) That He will return to judge the 
world; (7) That He cherishes by His Spirit the Christian 
Church which He has founded; (8) That He defends it by 
keeping it in one mind, and so forth. This was Bohme’s con- 
fession regarding Christ, who was at once the Son of the Virgin 
Mary and of that other Virgin—the heavenly Sophia—who 
holds so large a part in his thought—the mystery of Godliness 
—God manifest in the flesh. 

What part then does the work of Christ play in the matter 
of redemption and.regeneration? Now, though it is quite true 
that Bohme, holding as he did very strongly that Christ had a 
cosmical as well as an ethical influence, that He was not only 
the Saviour of man but the consummator of the race, took up 
the position that Christ would have come though there had 
been no sin. There is distinctly traceable throughout his 
thought of redemption and regeneration the “ Reformation- 
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period consciousness of sin and grace.” The whole of nature, 
he had said, was pervaded with anguish—a discord between 
life and death ; curse, decay, and death were there, and this 
repeats itself in the world of man. Appealing to such passages 
as those where Christ calls Herod a fox and the Pharisees 
vipers, and Daniel and John designate the world-powers by the 
names of animals, Bohme declared that every man has, as it 
were, an animal in his life—a lion, wolf, dog, fox, serpent, toad, 
ape, vain peacock, or such like—a particular beast-image which 
is seeking to obtain the chief place in the nature, and which it 
is the object of Christ to cause to vanish, that the Sophia or 
Divine image may take its place. Even mythology had its 
message in this respect, and is not to be ascribed in toto to 
the devil. Indeed, it will be seen that Bohme’s view of the 
world, both in its pessimistic and optimistic aspects, arises 
from his view of the Fall. By the Fall communion with God 
was broken; but then, along with this fact, he took what 
greatly influenced his own mind—the high purposes and 
possibilities of man as revealed by his pre-sinful nature—his 
creation to be a sort of mediator between spirit and nature, 
between earth and heaven. To that position man must be 
restored if the original designs of God are not to be frustrated, 
and that these original designs can be frustrated Bohme does 
not believe. 

The process of restoration is of course through Christ, and 
entirely in dependence upon Him; and the central fact in 
Bohme’s Christology is thus redemption through atonement. 
The two crucial points in the history of Christ are therefore 
His temptation and His death. Regarding the temptation, he 
merely declares that to prevail where Adam failed Christ must 
be tempted ; while his view of Christ’s death was that He bore 
God’s wrath in our stead, bringing a sacrifice of propitiation. 
“ All the destructive forces, all suffering and pains, which have 
been evoked by the sin of man, and which men have to bear 
as the penalty of sin, pour in upon Christ, and He conquers 
them, and quenches wrath by His voluntary self-devotion in 
the passion.” Christ’s whole life was the surrender of His 
human will to the Father's. 

In this certainly there was nothing original. It was merely 
the development of Reformation doctrine. It is when Bohme 
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begins to explain how the grace of Christ is to be appropriated 
that he contributes to the religious life of his time, as a mystic 
who passed from purely speculative truth into the practical 
duty of the believer, and appears with his protest to the 
formal scholasticism of the time. It is probable that, owing 
to the withered fruits which he saw hanging from the Reforma- 
tion-tree—-the cold intellectualism which marked the second 
epoch of the Reformation—Bohme had mistaken Luther’s view 
of justification by faith. He seems to have thought that the 
Lutheran doctrine meant a substitution for personal righteous- 
ness, while of course Luther intended to make freedom the basis 
of righteousness, love the movement of life instead of self-interest, 
“the grace of God instead of wages fora day’s work badly done.” 
It was with the Lutheran form withered—the purport of it 
lost, the spirit gone out—that Bohme contended, Accordingly 
he held strongly that a merely historical faith has no power to 
save. “In Babel one finds only historical faith; and it is 
mere chilclishness to think to be saved by a simply historical 
faith as is heard every Sunday in the churches.” It is not 
enough to admit and agree that Christ died for our sins, and 
that His righteousness is imputed to us, and to continue as we 
are, going on in our old worldliness and sin. “You cannot 
throw a robe of grace around you,” he cries, “while within 
you continue to be a wild beast... . You need not comfort 
yourselves in stone churches with an imputed righteousness, 
and still continue to be greedy dogs and vain peacocks. - A 
great change must take place in you. You must die with 
Christ, die away from your sinful egoism and selfishness, and 
your sinful propensities, that Christ may arise in you.”* And 
once more he says,” “ We are taught an imputed righteousness, 
and imputed grace; but what faith is, how it is born, what is 
its essence, how it appropriates the merits of Christ—these are 
points upon which the majority (ic. of the clergy) are 
absolutely dumb. There remains only a historical faith which 
gives us only nominal Christians. To believe is not merely 
to accept as true, to agree that the matter stands thus and 
thus. It is not simply a thought, a knowledge. To believe 
is to partake of grace ; and in order to this a great and mighty 
earnestness is necessary. Faith is a strong hunger and thirst 
1 Martensen, pp. 282-3. 
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after Christ, and the Spirit of Christ, the introduction of it 
into, and the embodiment of it in, one’s-self. In faith the soul 
leads its will out of this corrupted flesh into the gate that is 
opened in Christ. Christ then draws my will, which I sur- 
render to Him, into His will. He tinctures my will with the 
highest tincture of the Divine will, and guides it toGod. In 
His will is my will, and I become accepted as a child of 
grace.” At bottom, then, in Bohme’s view, faith is an act of 
will, depending, indeed, upon Divine grace, but turning mainly 
on the attitude of the man himself. 

And this great contribution to the religious life of his times 
was in line with his whole system. His leading idea throughout 
is life, movement, manifestation, and when he urges that 
without life religious faith does not actually, though it may 
nominally, and certainly potentially, exist, he is only following 
the guidance of his leading principle. It is quite true that he 
does not draw the line perhaps distinctly enough between the 
act of justification and the work of sanctification; but this 
theological defect, it must be remembered, was entirely due to 
the purpose he had in view, namely, “to supply a corrective 
against an abstract and mechanical distinction, a false separa- 
tion and illegitimate severance of justification and sanctification 
which had become general.” Sanctification was not to him 
what it had become to the men of his day, and what it is per- 
haps apt to become among the extreme Evangelicals of our day, 
—“an accidental appendage, which, at a pinch, may be dispensed 
with.” It was an absolute necessity. “I cannot,” he wrote, 
“earnestly will to participate in the atonement of Christ, the 
restoration of the broken covenant, and the removal of guilt, 
without also wishing to participate in His redemption, in the 
actual cleansing and liberation from sin and sinful propensities, 
and without also setting my will upon the new life. I cannot 
believe in Christ as my justification, and set my imagination 
upon His glorious light-image without also forsaking the devil- 
image, and the world-image, and banishing these false images 
from my soul.” No one will doubt that the man who wrote 
words like these—and his epistles are full of such words— 
exercised a great power over the earnest minds of his time; 
nor shall we be disposed to lay great prominence upon the 
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fact that he failed to assign due importance to what after all 
are apt to become purely metaphysical distinctions. 

It was by his teaching along these lines that Bohme became 
a great moral force in the age in which he lived, and in sub- 
sequent periods. There was nothing craven or sentimental 
about him. He hated spiritual servitude. He wanted an 
open Bible, and freedom of investigation. He never sought to 
separate himself from his fellows. If he speculated much on 
the far past, and had his views about the “Regions beyond,” 
his best strength was gladly given tg help men to make some- 
thing out of their present. He could tell the men of his day 
that Hell was quite near them—not far off—indeed, within 
them, and that yet they were not to fly to the monastery or 
to seclusion. Bohme was too intensely practical for that. If 
they were melancholy, let them be industrious; let them put 
aside all such questions as Election by grace; let them con- 
verse with and live for their fellow-men. It has been well 
said that his perfervid appeals remind one of Richard Baxter. 
Pungency and searching force were the characteristics of his 
burning admonitions. He sought to urge men to a more 
simple faith, to a more practical life; and, though there is 
doubtless much in his speculation which belies this, though he 
has been neglected because of his strangely twisted and obscure 
statements and views, Bohme has great attractions for every 
age and every man who seeks a simpler faith than the schools 
can give him, and a more earnest life than the scholasticism of 
the past or the present can inspire. And if, when we come 
upon some striking appeal, wherein he exposes the treachery of 
the heart, or seeks to awaken the sleeper, or encourage the 
doubting and the feeble in faith, and find it only to be the pre- 
lude or epilogue of the “ poor flats of his speculation,” and our 
patience is tried by being, as we perhaps rightly think, use- 
lessly protracted, we have only to remember the man himself, 
and what he sought to do in an age of spiritual death, to feel 
that, even to our present life, with its complex faith and tangled 
ways, Jacob Béhme has still a message. 
G. ELMSLIE TROUP, M.A. 
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Art. VII.—Clerica! Life in Ireland: The late Archdeacon 
Aleock.* 


Sea is hope for Ireland yet. 

If, as Mr. Lecky says, the true greatness and welfare of 
nations depend mainly on the amount of moral force that is 
generated within them, the life and labours of Archdeacon 
Alcock, and Irishmen like him—of such men as Cooke, Edgar, 
Peter Roe, John Gregg, Archdeacon Irwin, Richard Smyth, 
Fleming Stevenson, Achilles Daunt, Krause, Killen, Croskery, 
Father Mathew, Father Buckley, and hundreds of others 
whom we might mention,—cannot but be yet of incalculable 
benefit to poor despised’ and distressed Ireland. The fruit of 
the labours of such men may not be gathered in a day, or even 
in a generation. But as surely as the reaper follows the 
sower, so surely will the work of faith and the labour of love 
bring forth fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life. 

It is important and valuable to preserve and perpetuate the 
memory of those who through faith and patience are inherit- 
ing the promises. And Miss Alcock has performed not only 
a dutiful but a benevolent act when, in yielding to the earnest 
request of the Bishop of Cashel, she has given us in this 
beautiful volume, so creditable to her graceful and practised 
pen, the record of “a man who walked closely with God, and 
manifested that walk in every incident of his daily life.” The 
volume is indeed “an example,” as the Bishop of Cashel 
testifies, “to all true Christian men and women, showing how 
the fullest assurance of acceptance with God in the Lord Jesus 
Christ is the most powerful motive to holiness of character 
and consistency of life.” 

The volume is very seasonable. At a time like this, when 
Ireland is the scene of so many distractions; when Judah is 
vexing Ephraim, and Ephraim Judah; when Nationalists and 
Unionists, when Land Leaguers and Landlords, are fighting for 
the mastery; when Romanists and Protestants are struggling 
for supremacy ; when clouds lie heavy and thick along the 


1 Walking with God: A Memoir of the Venerable John Alcock. By the 
author of “The Spanish Brothers.” London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1887. 
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horizon, because of abounding ignorance, widespread super- 
stitions, incessant misrepresentations, and unfounded sus- 
picions: it cannot but be instructive and helpful to see how 
a servant of the King, in times as exciting, and through scenes 
far more turbulent, possessed his soul in patience, and made 
full proof of his ministry for a period of wellnigh sixty years. 
And not only this, but so commended the religion which he 
professed that many of a different persuasion, seeing his holy 
life, and consistent walk, and abounding labours, eagerly sought 
his fellowship, being convinced that God was with him of a truth. 

The Life is altogether healthy in its tone and helpful in its 
tendency. Charlotte Bronté said she gave up reading the 
French novels because they left a dirty taste in her mouth. 
This Life of Dr. Alcock, written without exaggeration or 
partiality—though written by a loving daughter's hand—is 
in every way pleasant and profitable reading, and makes one 
anxious to know far more of the inner and outer life of this 
man, so greatly beloved and so eminently useful, than his 
daughter, in the severity of her taste and the modesty of her 
close relationship, has thought fit to tell us. 

The venerable John Alcock, Archdeacon of Waterford, was 
born at Kilkenny on the 23d of October 1804. He was the 
second son of Dr. N. Alcock, an eminent physician of that 
city. He was brought up with great care by his conscientious 
and high-minded parents, who attended the earnest and evan- 
gelical ministry of the Rev. P. Roe. After receiving a good 
classical education in Kilkenny College, he proceeded in due 
course to Trinity College, Dublin—where two of his brothers 
were studying Medicine—to prepare for the ministry of the 
Church of England and Ireland. It was fortunate for him 
that in his early College days there crossed his path an earnest 
godly student, of whom it was said that “he glided like an 
angel through the halls of the College, watching for any poor 
sinner that he might lay his hands on and lead to Christ.” 
This was Henry Peters.’ Finding Alcock one day much 
depressed, Peters said to him, “ Well, the one thing J take 
comfort in and place full dependence on is the righteousness 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Alcock, knowing the man, believed 
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1 Henry Peters became curate to Archdeacon Irwin, but died, alas! too 
early for his Church and country. 
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his testimony, and received the truth with great gladness of 
heart. And from that day his soul was filled with peace and 
joy in believing. No doubt of his acceptance in Christ ever 
afterwards crossed his mind. Old things had indeed passed 
away, and all things became new. This sense of newness 
filled him with a great wonder. “How is it,” he asked his 
friend, “that Mr. Roe never told me these things?” “If 
Mr. Roe preached the truth he surely told them to you,” 
replied Peters confidently. ‘“ Well, I know he never did, and, 
as it happens, I can prove it, for I used to write outi his ser- 
mons every Sunday afternoon, and I have a parcel of them 
with me here.” “Suppose you go and fetch them,” said Peters. 
Mr. Alcock did so, sat down to read them with his friend, 
and, as his biographer says, “to his astonishment found the 
very same truths, which he had just received as a new revela- 
tion, inculeated in the plainest terms by the preacher he had 
listened to from his childhood. He ever afterwards thoroughly 
appreciated Mr. Roe’s faithful evangelical teaching; but he 
used to say that until his eyes were opened it was ‘all dark 
to him.’” 

In those days of the olden time it was not so easy to confess 
Christ as itis now. But from the day that John Alcock put 
on Christ till the end came he carefully endeavoured to walk 
worthy of Him. Not only did he, as a student, engage in 
works of benevolence, in visiting the sick, in teaching in the 
Sunday-school, but, in company with a few other like-minded 
students, he conducted a weekly prayer-meeting in his rooms, 
to which fellow-students likely to care for such things were 
invited. His consistency and holiness of life left an indelible 
impression on a Roman Catholic student who lived on the 
same landing, and who, seeing the holy and beautiful. lives of 
Mr. Alcock, Mr. Greer (late rector of Enniskillen), and other 
students who attended the prayer-meeting, asked himself why 
were they so different from others—what raised them above 
the evil habits and the bad language in which others at the 
time so freely indulged? The result was that he took to 
reading and studying the Bible, and in after years, when 
Alcock became minister of Frankfield, near Cork, he found his 
way to him, and from his lips received the message which 
brought peace and light and blessing to his soul, enabling 
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him to say, “Thank God, I am saved by the blood and 
righteousness of Christ.” 

After taking his degree Alcock was ordained in due course, 
on the 1st of June 1828, for the curacy of Thomastown, near 
Kilkenny. It was a time of great excitement in Ireland. 
O’Connell had been returned for County Clare, and the question 
of the emancipation of the Roman Catholics was agitating 
men’s minds. But, like a true follower of the great apostle, 
Mr. Alcock kept aloof from all the embroilments of political 
agitation, and the text from which he preached his first sermon, 
“I determined not to know anything among you save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified,” was the keynote of his whole 
ministry. Archbishop Magee might denounce the Romanists 
as “having a church without a religion,” or the Nonconformists 
as “having a religion without a church”; Bishop Doyle 
might denounce the Bible Society, and say that he deemed 
“the reading of the Scriptures in this country, at this time, and 
in the present circumstances, an evil of great magnitude”; but 
at this time, and for many years afterwards, and indeed, with a 
few slight exceptions, all through his lengthened life, Mr. Aleock 
kept aloof from politics and ecclesiastical controversies, 
evidently believing that the circulation of the Scriptures and 
the propagation of the truth were the best safeguards against 
error in doctrine and irregularity in life. 

Thus it was that he greatly preferred the constitution and 
operations of the old Home Missionary Society and the Irish 
Society, whose aim was the simple preaching of the Gospel and 
the circulation of the Scriptures, to the operations of the Irish 
Church Missions, which are chiefly of a controversial character. 
Whilst he frankly admitted that there was room and work 
enough for both Societies, he unhesitatingly preferred and 
stood by the old non-controversial Society. 

His ministry at Thomastown was very earnest and very 
successful. He opened and established the first Sabbath-school 
in the town, and taught the people the duty and privilege of 
taking an interest in religious societies and Christian work. 

In 1830, on the invitation of Mr. Roe, he came as his curate 
to Kilkenny. Here, in the home of his boyhood and youth, he 
spent six eventful and busy years, growing daily in experience 
and popularity, preaching the old Gospel with great unction 
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and earnestness. He belonged all through distinctly to the 
evangelical school of the Church of England and Ireland. He 
held with the strongest grasp the great truths which the 
reformers and fathers of that Church so clearly recognised and 
taught—access to the Father, through Christ, by the Spirit. 

As a preacher Mr. Alcock was exceedingly popular. His 
language was correct and chaste even to fastidiousness. His 
delivery was earnest and impressive, accompanied with grace- 
ful and appropriate action. His voice was very solemn and 
flexible. A brother clergyman once said of him, “Talk of 
Mr. Alcock’s voice, why, his very finger is full of eloquence. 
Only to hear him say ‘Come’ is worth another man’s sermon.” 

He was a man of great devotional feeling. His prayers in 
the family and in society were always extemporaneous ; and 
were always fresh, fervent, and varied, without colloquialisms 
or undue familjarity. His solemnity and reverence were very 
striking and very impressive, insomuch that men and. women 
felt, as we have often been told, as if an angel spoke. 

He was never idle: always watching for souls; instant in 
season and out of.season. The Rev. Thomas Moriarty, the 
present Dean of Ardfert, once a Roman Catholic, writes: “I 
may say that the turning-point of my life was the casual 
meeting with Mr. Alcock on John’s Bridge in Kilkenny, to 
whose Bible-class for young men I had been brought a few 
days before by an old friend and school-fellow with whom I 
was on a visit.” 

He was married in 1833 to a daughter of Dr. Innes, the 
ceremony being performed by the Rev. John Lever, brother to 
Charles Lever, the novelist. His first married life was very 
short, for Mrs. Alcock died in 1835. The tithe agitation was 
then at its height, and the sufferings of Irish clergy were very 
great. The Earl of Wicklow stated on one occasion in his 
place in the House of Lords, that many Irish clergymen were 
_ then living on potatoes and milk. It was utterly impossible 
in many districts to collect the tithe; a sum of £12,000 was 
collected at an expense of £27,000, and the attempt to levy the 
remainder was abandoned in despair. “ We have been very poor, 
but very happy,” said Mrs. Alcock, as on her deathbed she re- 
viewed her brief married life. But poor and frugal as were the 
household and the housekeeping, Mr. Alcock never got into debt, 
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and never neglected the poor nor the stranger. “He would 
empty his purse, but he would never consent to incur a debt.” 

After the death of his wife and the death of his father he 
removed from Kilkenny in the summer of 1836, having ac- 
cepted the curacy of Tralee. His health gave way here, and 
so he all the more readily accepted the offer of the incumbency 
of Frankfield, within easy distance of the city of Cork. In 
this sphere he became very popular as a preacher and platform 
speaker. It grew to be a common saying that the road from 
Cork “was black with people” on the Sabbath morning, all 
wending their way to the quiet country church at Frankfield. 
Here, more abundantly than anywhere, it was given him to see 
the fruit of his labours. His hearers often applied to him the 
inspired description of the faithful pastor : “ My covenant was 
with him of life and peace, and I gave them to him for the 
fear wherewith he feared me, and was afraid before my name. 
The law of truth was in his mouth, and iniquity” was not found 
in his lips; he walked with me in peace and equity, and did 
turn many away from iniquity.” 

At that time controversial sermons were preached periodi- 
cally in Christ Church, Cork, and were very largely attended 
by Roman Catholics as well as by Protestants. Mr. Alcock 
was invited, and induced to take one of these controversial 
sermons, and accordingly, “on the ist of April 1840, he 
preached on the Romish doctrine of Transubstantiation a very 
able sermon, which was afterwards published, and had a con- 
siderable circulation. There was an immense congregation, 
and evidences were not wanting that the Word was not 
spoken in vain. Among those impressed was a young monk, 
with whom Mr. Alcock had much further intercourse.” For 
in those days the Irish Romanists were more easily ap- 
proached than they are now—were far more willing to enter 
Protestant churches than they are now. In his Ecclesiastical 
History of Ireland, Dr. Killen tells us that about this time 
“the open hostility of the priests to the Word of God gave 
great offence to many of their own adherents, and caused con- 
siderable secessions from their communion.” And he mentions 
that in one district in the diocese of Limerick 470 persons, 
without solicitation, passed over into what was then the 
Established Church of Ireland. 
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This state of things in the South seems to have entirely 
passed away. And yet Mr. Alcock and those who laboured 
with him were true and hearty and out-and-out Protestants. 
They did not hesitate to speak the truth, although doubtless 
they spoke it in love. But there was no mincing matters, no 
fraternising with the errors of Romanism as tolerable fooleries. 
If there was one thing more than another that Mr. Alcock 
detested and denounced then, and during the subsequent fifty 
years, it was the ritualism, the sacerdotalism, which was work- 
ing, and still works, such mischief in the Protestant ranks. 
His biographer tells us that he looked with positive abhorrence 
upon anything like priestly assumption on the part of the 
clergy. He used to say that our Lord Himself “if He were on 
earth would not be a priest,” and he held strongly that there 
are now no priests on earth save in the sense in which all 
God’s people are priests, offering spiritual sacrifices of prayer 
and praise. He much admired the powerful and touching 
words in which a great poet has expressed this truth :— 


“ Priests, priests—there’s no such name! Go:l’s own except 
Ye take most vainly. Through Heaven’s lifted gate 
The priestly ephod in sole glory swept, 
When Christ ascended, entered in, and sate 
At Deity’s right hand—to mediate— 
He alone ; He for ever. On his breast 
The Urim and the Thummim fed with fire 
From the full Godhead, flicker with the unrest 
Of human pitiful heart-beats. Come up higher, 
All Christians! Levi's tribe is dispossest.” 

But even so, Romanists were willing to give him a fair and 
patient hearing ; and Protestants did not think the less of him 
because he was true and faithful to his Protestant principles, 
because he vigorously defended Protestant doctrine. And so 
it was that the Protestants of Cork rallied round him in their 
thousands whenever he was preaching or speaking in their 
city, and heartily responded to his thoroughly Protestant 
teaching. To teaching such as his does the Episcopal Church 

1 The Rev. Dr. Magill, senior minister of the Trinity Presbyterian 
Church, Cork—-himself a master of eloquence—informs us that there was 
no more popular speaker among the Corkonians than Mr. Alcock ; that it 
was quite a common practice to assign the last place at a public meeting to 


Mr. Alcock, for it was very well known that nobody would think of leaving 
the meeting until he had spoken. 
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in Ireland owe its present healthy and vigorous condition. 
Even Dan O’Connell himself said, when he was told one day, 
as he was walking, gun in hand, with a sporting friend over 
the hills near his own residence, that the clergymen on the 
passing car were “the Home Mission,” were going from parish 
to parish to preach sermons, and hold meetings and rouse the 
people—* These gentlemen will prolong the existence of the 
Irish Church.” No doubt a writer in a recent number of the 
Church Times tells us that “to Canon Travers Smith of St. 
Bartholomew’s, Dublin, the Irish Church owes the preservation 
of her faith and orders,” because he has introduced into his 
Protestant church the Romish ritual—has brought in an altar 
and a reredos with an Agnus Dei, a sanctuary with two large 
frescoes of the Old and New Testament Sacrifices; because 
due reverences are made before the altar, and confessions are 
constantly heard in the church. But nothing could be 
further from the truth. If the faith and piety of Irish Pro- 
testants are to be preserved, it is not by imitating the incanta- 
tions and mummeries of Romanism, but it is by adhering 
firmly to the doctrines of the Reformation as held and taught 
by Archdeacon Alcock and the preachers of his school. 

No doubt his thorough Protestantism was offensive to many 
of the Roman Catholic priests, who sometimes denounced him 
from the altar. Upon one occasion a priest warned his flock 
against “a fellow whose name is Alcock or Gamecock, I don’t 
know which. He’s going about the country on a black pony 
with a bag of heretical books behind him, which he gives 
among the people. Take care that none of you go near him, 
for I understand he is to be in this parish to-morrow. And if 
any of you goes to hear him I’ll make hares of you.”' 

But no harm befell him. “His manners were so concilia- 
tory that he usually experienced much friendliness and but 

1 This may seem to some a traveller’s tale. But the present writer heard 
a witness swear in a Court of Justice in County Kerry, in presence of her 
priest, that this very priest had threatened to turn her into a turkey-cock 
if she continued to keep her children at the Mission School. And Miss 
Alcock tells a story,,which she had from the late Dean Brown, of a very 
strong-minded farmer who determined to vote in the interest of his landlord 
against the bidding of the priest, though the latter threatened that if he 
disobeyed him he “ would turn him into a rat.” ‘It’s all nonsense,” said 
he to his wife before going to the poll ; “‘he can’t do anything of the kind. 


But I say, Biddy,” he added in a lower tone, “I think you may as well 
put the cat out of the way.” 
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little hostility from Roman Catholics, even when avowedly 
endeavouring to convince them of their errors.” 

The Irish famine year—1847—taxed his energies to the 
utmost, and no wonder. For the land was desolate, and pined 
sore for bread. Hundreds died of hunger in the city and 
county of Cork. Stalwart men and tender women fell weak 
and helpless upon the streets at the noon of day. Mr. Al- 
cock undertook much labour in connection with a relief com- 
mittee established in the district. He established a depot in 
Frankfield school-house, where Indian meal was sold to the 
poor at a nominal price; while, to meet the needs of many 
who were actually starving, a kind of free soup-kitchen was 
extemporised in the Parsonage, where every forenoon all appli- 
cants received a warm and comfortable meal. 

But his health gave. way under the great strain on mind 
and body, and so he accepted the offer of a church in Douglas, 
in the Isle of Man, as successor to Dr. Carpenter, who had 
gone to Liverpool. Here Mr. Alcock spent four busy and 
useful years, making full proof of his ministry, and showing 
special kindness to the young people who flocked to the 
island for the advantages of its educational establishments. 
In these he took a lively interest. A friend once remarked of 
him: “He does not shake hands with you as if you were 
Tom, Dick, or Harry, but as if you were yourself.” 

During his first summer in Douglas he met an Irish lady 
well known in the religious circles of Dublin, Miss Jane 
M‘Kenny, eldest daughter of the late John M‘Kenny, Esq., 
and niece of Sir Thomas M‘Kenny, Bart. To her he was 
married in Dublin on the 10th of January 1849. 

When he left Douglas to succeed Mr. Krause in the Bethesda 
Church, Dublin, the regret of the islanders was very great. 
Since his death an aged clergyman in the island thus wrote to 
his biographer: “He was not only such a holy man, but 
there was this also.—he was such a highly-gifted man. His 
sermons were sermons of marvellous power. I certainly have 
not heard the like since. And then—you will pardon me— 
that dear face so very full of expression, so gentle, so loving, 
so peaceful and calm, I shall never forget. I have him in my 
mind’s eye as fresh as the day I last saw him.” 

His work in the Bethesda was no child’s-play. It was one 
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of the proprietary chapels of Dublin, “called into existence 
through the Evangelical revival, and the desire it awakened for 
more directly spiritual teaching than could then be generally 
found in the parish churches of the city. But the very in- 
crease of religious earnestness out of which they arose, and to 
which they so largely contributed, tended to take away the 
reason for their existence.” Besides, the north side of the 
city, in which the Bethesda is situated, was particularly well 
supplied at that time, as it still is, with able and eloquent 
Protestant clergymen. John Gregg, afterwards Bishop of 
Cork, was attracting thousands to Trinity Church; John Hall, 
now of New York, was preaching in Mary’s Abbey Presbyte- 
rian Church to admiring crowds; Dr. Black, of the Free High 
Church, Inverness, was ministering with great acceptance in 
Ormond Quay Church. And these were not the only obstacles 
to Mr. Alcock’s success. For Mr. Krause, his predecessor in the 
Bethesda, was an extreme, some said an exaggerated, Calvinist, 
though this is questionable, who had gathered around him, 
from all quarters of the city, those who sympathised with his 
theological views; and Mr. Alcock’s Calvinism being much 
more moderate, his preaching evoked an amount of opposition 
and bitterness of feeling which it is hardly possible to believe 
in. But Mr. Alcock had the good sense and the good 
feeling never to utter a single harsh or uncharitable word 
with regard to any of his opponents. On the contrary, 
when it was once observed to him, “They who hold those 
views narrow the channel of Christian love,’ he replied, 
“ We may believe that at the same time they deepen its cur- 
rent.” And so it was that, “ amidst much that was calculated 
to distress and disturb him, he continued calm and cheerful, 
happy in communion with God, and in doing His will from 
day to day.” 

He attained to great eminence and success in Dublin, not 
only as a faithful pastor ever watching for souls, but as an able 
and instructive expounder of Holy Scripture. Multitudes waited 
on his Wednesday lectures, which were more generally addressed 
to those already in Christ. One of these series of lectures was 
on the Song of Solomon, the earlier chapters of which have 
appeared in The Family Treasury under the title of “The 
Voice of Christ in the Song of Songs.” 
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He was a diligent and daily student of the Word. “He 
handled the Word of God,” writes the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
“as a scribe instructed unto the kingdom of heaven. He un- 
folded the manifold wisdom of God, and brought hidden things 
to light.” “This is a book,” he once wrote to a friend, “ which 
more than all others engages my thoughts, and is found in my 
hands, and feeds me with boundless stores of pleasures and 
wonders, and comfort and exercise.” And so he delighted to 
bring out of the treasury things new and old. And he did 
this with an earnestness that never cooled, with a passion that 
never grew old. 

The incessant labours of the city pastorate, carried on with 
unwearied diligence for thirteen years, at last prosirated a 
frame never very strong; and so in 1866 Mr. Alcock sent in 
his resignation to the trustees of the Bethesda, to the great 
regret of many of them. One of them, however—Bishop 
Daly—was glad of the opportunity thus afforded him of bring- 
ing his old and tried friend nearer to himself. And so it was 
that he immediately offered him the Archdeaconry of Water- 
ford and Rectory of St. Patrick’s in that city. These appoint- 
ments Mr. Alcock accepted. And in this lovely city on the 
Suir he found a happy home, and a wide and effectual door, 
where he lived and laboured with great acceptance and success 
until the end came. 

The great changes which, in 1869, by the Act of Disestab- 
lishment, passed over his beloved Church, distressed him 
greatly. But whilst he approved of “the establishment of 
religion,” and considered the union of Church and State much 
more beneficial to the State than to the Church, he did not 
give way to panic or excitement, nor regard the future of the 
Irish Church with the despondency that was felt by some of 
his brethren. He had a strong faith in sacrifice as a factor in 
moral and spiritual education, and he strongly urged upon his 
brethren the establishment, at any sacrifice, of a central fund 
by which to sustain the interests of Protestantism in the 
poorest districts of the country. He looked upon faithful 
ministers as ambassadors of Christ; and his desire was, and 
his aim in furthering the interests of the Central Fund, 
that they should not occupy towards their flocks such a posi- 
tion of dependence as would restrict their liberty or hamper 
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their usefulness. That he was wise and right in these views 
the history of the Protestant Churches on both sides of the 
Atlantic abundantly illustrates and attests. 

The evening of his life was quiet and peaceful, filled up with 
holy fellowships and joyous anticipations. No shadow, not 
even the slightest, ever dimmed his communion with the Lord. 
He often recurred to his favourite thought, “ Accepted in the 
Beloved.” “Grace, grace, grace, this shall be the theme of 
the song béfore the throne,” he wrote to a friend in one of his 
latest letters. And so it was that the Lord who loved him, and 
whom he loved, and with whom he walked in closest fellowship 
for more than sixty years, took him home—like a shock of 
corn fully ripe—on the 14th of September 1886, to dwell with 
Him for ever on the mountains of myrrh and hills of frankin- 
cense. May Ireland reap the fruits of his life for many a 
blessed day ! WILLIAM IRWIN, D.D. 


Art. VIII.—The History of Jacob. 


‘ion third stage in Jacob’s spiritual development opened, 
as the second closed, with the mysterious midnight 

encounter with a nameless foe, beside the ford of Jabbok.’ 
Having bidden farewell to Laban on the heights of Mount 
Gilead, and turned his face southwards, he halted, it may. be 
supposed, after some days’ travel, at a spot to which he after- 
wards assigned the name of Mahanaim. Frequently referred 
to in Scripture * as a town in the territory of Gad, and de- 
scribed by Josephus * as “a very fine and very strong city,” 
Mahanaim must have lain, as the Hebrew narrative suggests, 
neither north of Mount Gilead nor south of the Jabbok, as 
Knobel conjectures, but between these boundaries. It can 
therefore hardly have occupied the site of the present-day 
Mahneh,* a deserted ruin six or seven miles north-west by 
north of Ajlun (Mount Gilead), and about twenty miles from 

1 Gen. xxxii. 24. 

* Josh. xiii. 26; 2 Sam. ii. 8, xvii. 24, xix. 32; 1 Kings iv, 14. 

3 Antig. vii. 9. 8. 

* Robinson, Biblical Researches, vol. iii. App. 166 ; Tristram, The Land of 
Israel, p. 483; Conder, Handbook to the Bible, p. 419. 
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the Jabbok, but probably stood where now stands Geraza,’ 
“the most splendid ruin east of the Jordan,” and close by its 
tributary stream. When Jacob pitched his tent in its vicinity 
on returning from Padan-aram, it was a beautiful but fertile 
upland solitude; and there he was honoured with a special 
angelic visitation, such as, twenty years before, on leaving 
Canaan, had been granted to him on the heights of Bethel. 
_, Whether this which he now experienced was a purely sub- 
jective vision, as Pererius and Cajetan suppose, translating the 
Hebrew {2 as in him, thus making it suggest non fuisse 
visionem corporalem, sed internam—that the vision was not 
corporeal but internal ; or whether it was a veritable objective 
manifestation, as, from the interpolation they have manufac- 
tured, the LXX. appear to have believed—“ and having looked 
up, he saw the army of God drawn up in battle array ;” 
whether, if the latter, it occurred during a day-dream or in a 
night-vision, are not matters of extreme moment to be 
determined. By Jacob the phenomenon was regarded as 
equivalent to an assurance of Divine protection; and the 
thought of this probably it was which led him to name the 
place Mahanaim, or “ Double Camp,” meaning, either a multi- 
tudinous host, or two bands of angels, one before according 
him a welcome to Canaan, and one behind conducting him 
from Padan-aram—one marshalling the way that he should go, 
and one following in the rear for defence ;” one on either side 
to typify the completeness of his protection,® or perhaps, what 
is best, his own company and the heavenly host.‘ Encouraged 
by this interview with Elohim’s messengers, he forthwith 
despatched an embassy to Esau to intimate the fact of his 
return from the country of Laban. Esau was at that time a 
powerful chieftain in the land of Seir—a word nearly equiva- 
lent in import to Esau, signifying “the rough or bristling 
mountain,” probably with reference to the thick brushwood 
and forests that grew upon its sides, and designating a territory 
lying between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of Elam, originally 


1 Porter, Handbook for Syria and Palestine, ii. 311; Kitto’s Cyclopedia, 
art. “‘Mahanaim”; Riehm, Handwirterbuch des Biblischen Altertums, art. 
*“* Mahanaim.” 


2 Delitzsch. 
3 Calvin, Bush, Gerlach, Speaker’s Commentary. 
* Aben Ezra, Clericus, Keil, Kalisch, Lange, Murphy, Rosenmiiller. 
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occupied by the Horites,, a race of Troglodytes or cavemen. 
“Tell him,” said the warrior—who at the moment may have 
been engaged in some expedition against the aborigines— 
“ Tell my brother I shall meet him.” The reply must have been 
laconic, as it cast Jacob into dreadful alarm. From his envoys 
he could only ascertain that Esau was on the march behind 
- them with four hundred armed retainers. What his brother 
purposed with such a formidable force, whether to show what 
a mighty prince he had become, or to do honour to a relative 
from whom for twenty years he had been separated, or to 
exact vengeance for the wrong inflicted on him in the old 
paternal home, Jacob was at a loss to conjecture. Accordingly 
with commendable prudence he prepared for the worst. 
Dividing his company into two bands, and commending him- 
self and them to the Divine protection,? he moved slowly 
forward to meet his brother. He was now upon the banks of 
the Jabbok,’ called the Wady Zerka, or Blue River, a small but 
rapid stream descending through a gorge, often completely 
hidden by the dense masses of oleander which fringe its banks, 
and pouring its waters into the Jordan nearly opposite the 
town of Shechem, and midway between the Lake Tiberias and 
the Dead Sea. Selecting and sending forth a handsome present 
to propitiate his brother—two hundred she-goats, two 
hundred ewes, and twenty rams, thirty milch camels with 
their colts, forty kine and ten bulls, twenty she-asses, and 
ten foals—artfully arranging them in droves that should 
follow one another into the great man’s presence, he re- 
solved to await the result, not without a secret conviction 
that his gift would appease the angry chieftain who was draw- 
ing near. Later on, that same evening, it occurred to him 
that he should send his wives and children across the brook, 
and hardly had the thought arisen in his mind than it was 
put into execution—himself superintending the passage through 
the ford, at which, a modern traveller (Tristram) reports, the 
current is at times so deep and strong as to reach the horse’s 
girth. Whether he returned to the north bank * or continued on 
the south® cannot be conclusively determined from the history. 

1 Gen. xiv. 6. 2 Gen. xxxii. 8-13. 

3 Tristram, The Land of Israel, p. 558; Conder, Handbook to the Bible, 
p- 218; Riehm, Handwirterbuch, art. “‘ Jabbok.” 


4 Knobel, Delitzsch, Keil, Kurtz, Murphy, Gerlach. 
5 Rosenmiiller, Lange, Kalisch. 
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In any case he sought congenial solitude, doubtless to reassure 
and reinforce himself by prayer for the approaching interview. 
Suddenly, as he lingered in devotion, he became conscious of 
the presence of a form, human, and yet manifestly more than 
human, who invited him to try a wrestling-bout upon the 
sward. The challenge was accepted, and the struggle long 
and hotly maintained. The mysterious adversary found it no 
easy task to overthrow an athlete who, in more senses than 
one, had been a “heel-catcher” or “ wrestler” from his youth. 
The grey light of morning was beginning to appear in the 
eastern sky. Impatient to bring the contest to a close, the 
stranger touched Jacob on the socket of his hip, so that with the 
next movement on his part it was thrown out of joint. The 
patriarch by this time had recognised he was contending with no 
merely human antagonist.. When that antagonist asked per- 
mission to depart because of the approach of dawn—“ Let me 
go, for the day breaketh ’—Jacob refused until he had received 
confirmation of the Bethel promise—“I will not let thee go 
except thou bless me!” Inquiring after His opponent’s name, 
the Divine wrestler then discovered His true personality by 
changing that name, Jacob, “ Heel-Catcher,” “Supplanter,” 
into Israel, “ Prince of El,” or “wrestler with God,” adding, 
“ Because thou hast contended with Elohim, and with men, 
and hast prevailed.”” Next Jacob requested to be told the 
name of his midnight assailant, which however this mysterious 
personage declined to give, saying, “ Wherefore dost thou ask 
after my name ?”—meaning either it was secret, i.e. incom- 
prehensible to mortals, or might easily be learned from what 
had taken place. If, after this, doubt existed in the mind 
of Jacob as to who his seeming adversary was, that doubt 
would vanish when immediately thereafter he listened to 
the accents of benediction falling from that adversary’s lips ; 
for it is added —-“ And He” (Elohim in human form) “ blessed 
him” (Jacob) “there.” 

But was this a real occurrence? or must the passage in 
which it is recorded be relegated to the limbo of myth, fable, 
or poetic invention ?* Did nothing happen when the patriarch 
was left alone on the bank of the Jabbok? and was it merely 
the intention of the narrator, in inserting this tradition, to 
glorify the ancestor of the Hebrews, to explain the origin of 


1 Bohlen, De Wette, Knobel, Kuenen, Tuch, Schuman, and others. 
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the names Israel, Penuel, Jabbok, signifying respectively 
“Prince of God,” “ Face of God,” and “ River” or “ Place of 
Wrestling,” and to account for the well-known practice among 
the Hebrews of not eating the hip-nerve of slaughtered animals, 
the nervus ischiaticus, the tendo Achillis of the Greeks, reaching 
from the spinal marrow to the ankle? It may lend a degree 
of countenance to this conjecture that similar stories are not 
unknown to Oriental and classical mythology. Among the 
Hindus’ a belief is said to prevail that “the spirits undertake 
their earthly combats in the mysterious hours of the night, but 
retire at the approach of morning-dawn,” while the Maha- 
bharata, or great epic poem of India, describes a contest between 
Arjuna, the son of Pandu (regarded as an incarnation), and 
Civa, his cousin (a mortal), in some respects resembling this 
wrestling of the angel with Jacob. The Greeks were acquainted 
with the wrestlings of Zeus with his giant son Heracles. In 
Roman poetry Plautus® introduces Jupiter as saying : Cur me 
tenes? Tempus est: exire ex urbe priusquam lusciscat volo, 
“Why holdest thou me? It is time (for me to go): I wish to 
leave the city before day breaks”; and Virgil® represents 
Anchises as returning to the realm of shades at the approach 
of dawn: 


“ Jamque vale, en torquet medios nox humida cursus ; 
Et me saevus equis Oriens adflavit anhelis.” 

But apart from thecircumstance that by Hosea(xii.4),a prophet 
of the eighth century, the struggle at the Jabbok is referred to 
as a fact in the history of the patriarch, upon which are founded 
admonitions to repentance and prayer, which, it has been well 
said,* would have been absolutely worthless had they been based 
upon “newly-invented tales,” it is certain that the Biblical 
narration is possessed of a lofty religious interest (both personal 
and national) of which these heathen legends are wholly desti- 
tute, and which marks it off from them as belonging to a 
distinctly different species of composition. Yet among those 
who are convinced that something did occur at Jabbok, there is 
diversity of sentiment as to what that something was. It is 
not necessary to refute the preposterous ideas that Jacob’s 

1 Kalisch on Genesis, in loco, Ewald, History of Israel, vol. i, p. 358. 


2 Amphitr. i. 3. 35. 3 neid, v. 738. 
4 Havernick, /ntroduction to the Pentateuch, p. 197. 
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nocturnal visitor was a stealthy assassin whom Esau had com- 
missioned to despatch him in the dark, or perhaps a friend of 
his own who, by engaging him in a pleasant game of fisticuffs, 
sought to stimulate his courage for to-morrow’s interview with 
his formidable brother. Men who escape a would-be mur- 
derer’s poniard are not as a rule desirous of carrying away his 
blessing ; and it is far from customary, on this side of St. 
George’s Channel at least, for friends to break each other’s 
bones in order to manifest affection and give good cheer. The 
distinct assertion of the Mosaic author is that Jacob was 
assaulted by God, of the prophet Hosea by an angel—the two 
statements being in no respect antagonistic, inasmuch as the 
Angel of Jehovah was Jehovah in angelic form. Still the ques- 
tion calls for answer, Of what nature was the wrestling which 
took place? “A purely internal struggle or soul-conflict, 
in which the patriarch, on the eve of meeting Esau, wrestled 
with Elohim by means of prayers and tears,” say some,’ 
appealing in support of their contention to the language of 
Hosea, who makes no mention of any corporeal combat, and 
remarking that “in an outward wrestling one does not conquer 
by prayers and tears.” But, on the other hand, “ no one ever 
becomes lame through a purely internal struggle ;”* and hence, 
while not denying the reality of such internal struggle—on the 
contrary, presupposing it, and that, too, in an elevated state of 
spiritual consciousness—as the necessary psychological condi- 
tion of the external occurrence, expositors* of note feel con- 
strained to adhere to the literal accuracy of the recorded 
incident. Beginning in the interior region of the patriarch’s 
soul, the spiritual agony was suddenly externalised in the form 
of a corporeal wrestling, in order the more efficiently to teach 
him the impossibility of permanently conquering either man 
or God by such weapons as those upon which he had hitherto 
relied, viz., human craft and fleshly prowess. It is possible 
that Jacob, when his devotions commenced, was still thinking 
that in this way his victory over Esau must be secured, and 
interceding with the Unseen, both that his stratagem of sending 
on a present to the warrior might be successful, and that his 


1 Keil, Hengstenberg, Lange, and others, 
2 Delitzsch, die Genesis, p. 337. 
3 Kurtz, Hiivernick, Murphy, Alford, Delitzsch, and others. 
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wits might be further sharpened for the impending interview. 
If it was so, he could hardly fail to apprehend the significance 
of the contest he had been called on to sustain with his Divine- 
human antagonist, who, by putting forth merely “an atom of 
His shrouded strength,” turned this vaunted strength of His 
creature into weakness. That Jacob learned the important 
truth, which the dislocated hip-joint was designed to teach, is 
apparent ‘from the further course of the story. What he had 
not been able to attain through physical exertion he obtained 
by prayers and tears,—the assurance that the blessing would 
remain with him. Henceforth the old crafty and self-reliant 
nature of Jacob was dead. For him the Rubicon of the new 
life had been decisively passed. Whatever victories he might 
afterwards achieve would be won not by carnal weapons but by 
spiritual—not by cunning and dexterity, assertion of self and 
over-reaching of others, but by gentleness and love, by trusting 
in the overruling providence of God, and leaning on the 
gracious help of Heaven. 


“The Sun of Righteousness on me 
Hath risen with healing in His wings ; 
Withered my nature’s strength, from Thee 
My soul its life and succour brings ; 
My help is all laid up above ; 
Thy nature and Thy name is Love. 


Contented now, upon my thigh 

T halt, till life’s short journey end ; 
All helplessness, all weakness, I 

On Thee alone for strength depend ; 
Nor have I power from Thee to move ; 
Thy nature and Thy name is Love.” 


That this was the character of Jacob’s after-life will appear 
from a brief survey of its more important incidents, from this 
point on till it merges in that of his distinguished son Joseph. 

1. The meeting with Esau. Having named the scene of this 
memorable contest and victory Peniel or Penwel, “The Face of 
God,”—a designation given also by the Pheenicians to a fore- 
land or promontory in their country,—“ because,” said he, “I 
have seen God (Elohim) face to face, and my life is preserved,” 
Jacob a second time crossed the Jabbok rom the north bank, 
or departed from its south bank (according as the struggle is 
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located), and proceeded to rejoin his company. The sun was 
fully risen when he passed over the rising ground of Peniel, 
limping as he went. Pushing steadily southward, he was 
soon startled by the unexpected proximity of Esau and his four 
hundred men. Hastily disposing his household, as the day 
before he had done his present, and perhaps for a similar motive, 
to ensure the safety of at least a portion of it, in case Esau should 
be still incensed and disposed for a hostile attack—putting in 
the front rank the handmaids and their children, after them 
Leah with her six sons and their sister, Rachel and Joseph in 
the rear,—he passed on himself before them, chivalrously as well 
as dutifully accepting the place of danger, if danger there 
should be. It is not likely that Jacob was now counting so 
much as he had done the day before on the efficacy of his 
“ gift” in mollifying Esau’s anger, and it is certain that that 
had little or nothing to do with Esau’s changed behaviour. 
Bowing seven times towards the ground, each time advancing, 
in a spirit of true politeness, and with evident desire to con- 
ciliate, Jacob approached his twin-brother, whom twenty years 
before he had cruelly wronged, and upon whom he had not 
once during the interval looked. In a moment the latent 
anger of Esau was extinguished. The feeling of brotherhood, 
perhaps for twenty years suppressed, re-asserted itself at the 
sight of Jacob. The two men rushed into each other’s arms, 
and, in Oriental fashion, wept upon each other’s neck.’ 


“Then is there mirth in heaven 
When earthly things made even 
Atone together.” ? 


One knows not whether to admire most the unselfish 
generosity of Esau in respect to Jacob’s present, which he 
would not at first accept, the sublime indifference to earthly 
and material things which he manifested in waiving aside the 
droves of cattle—“I have enough, my brother!” (Esau was 
probably the first man who said so), and the kindly pliability 
which he evinced in at last yielding to Jacob’s entreaties; or 
the eagerness of Jacob to win his brother by conciliation and 
courtesy, and to reunite the bonds of friendship between them 


1 Cf. 1 Sam. xx. 41 ; Luke xv. 20. 
2 As You Like It, Act v. Sc. 4. 
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which had so long been ruptured. Yet this much is plain 
from the narrative, that in all Jacob did in this affair he 
resorted to nothing like underhand manceuvring. Calvin 
indeed detects a taint of the old bad leaven of duplicity in the 
way in which the patriarch relieved himself of the then 
undesirable presence of his brother when the latter offered to 
accompany him on his forward journey,—“ Let my lord, I pray 
thee, pass over (or on) before his servant; and I will lead on 
softly until I come to Mount Seir.” As the context makes no 
mention of Jacob’s having gone to Seir, but rather represents 
him as stealing quietly away towards the Jordan, it has been 
suggested by the Reformer that the patriarch was here guilty 
of promising what he never meant to fulfil. But as it is not 
quite certain that Jacob’s stipulated visit to Mount Seir was 
designed to be immediate, and as Jacob may have paid it at 
a later period, or, if he never paid it, may have been providen- 
tially hindered from carrying out his purpose, it is only fair, 
not to say charitable, in the absence of definite information, to 
accord him the benefit of the doubt. 

2. The entrance into Canaan. Driving his flocks and herds 
slowly down towards the Jordan valley, the patriarch encamped 
at a spot which he afterwards named Succoth, “ Booths,” from 
the circumstance that, purposing to make a stay of some time 
in that locality, he constructed, in addition to a house for him- 
self, for the shelter of his cattle, “ booths,” or rude huts of 
reeds, perhaps roofed over with grass, similar to those at the 
present day occupied by the BedAwin of the Jordan valley.’ 
The mention of “booths” for his cattle renders it probable 
that it was spring-time when his feet once more stood upon the 
confines of Canaan, while the building of a house was an in- 
dication that he at least contemplated a residence of some 
duration in that vicinity. That he did continue here for a 
number of years is an almost necessary inference, from the fact 
that when the series of tragedies recorded in connection with 
Dinah occurred at Shechem, she was a marriageable young 
woman, whereas now she was little more than six years of age. 
As to where exactly Succoth was situated, the best authorities 
feel themselves unable to agree. Robinson and Thomson ° 


1 Kitto, Cyclopedia of Bib. Lit., art. ** Succoth.” 
2 Biblical Researches, vol, iii. p. 175; The Land and the Book, p. 456. 
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locate it at the modern Sakit, on the western side of the 
Jordan, ten miles north of the Jabbok, and opposite the Wady 
Ydbis ; but this appears inconsistent with the statement! that 
when at Succoth, Jacob was not yet come into the land of 
Canaan. Conder®* believes the site has been at last successfully 
identified by the Rev. Sarah Merril, who has found the Talmud 
name of Succoth, Tar’ala, in the present Tell Dar’ala, in the 
Jordan valley, about a mile north of the Jabbok. The objec- 
tion, however, to this is that the Hebrew narrative seems to 
imply that Jacob had already crossed to the south bank of the 
Jabbok before he arrived at Succoth. Hence the conjecture of 
those * is probably correct who place it at the ford opposite the 
Wady-el-Fariah, “ down which the little stream from Shechem 
drains into the Jordan.” The subsequent Scripture ‘ notices of 
Succoth render it certain that it lay within the Jordan valley, 
in the tribe of Gad, and not far from the Jabbok ; and perhaps 
this is as much exactitude as can presently be reached. It 
was the last settlement of Jacob, before he crossed the Jordan 
and took possession of the land of which he was the heir. 
Having broken up his encampment, he passed the river, moved 
up the Wady which, st that spot, pours its waters into the 
Jordan, and rested at Shechem.> A place to him of hallowed 
memories, as the first halting-ground of Abraham, when he came 
from Padan-aram, it was now the site of a large and thriving 
town, probably built by Hamor, a Hivite prince, who had 
named it after his son. Here he purchased a piece of land for 
a hundred Kesitahs, a word the etymology of which is uncer- 
tain, although by the best philologists connected with Kasat 
(Hebrew) to weigh, and believed to signify an ancient coin, 
either stamped with the figure or of the value of a lamb, by 
which word it is translated in the LXX., the Vulgate, and the 
Talmud. Upon the ground thus acquired he erected an altar, 
as Abraham his ancestor had done, and calléd it “ The altar of 
the God of Israel.” From the Fourth Gospel® we learn that 
he also sank a well. From the three actions it may be con- 
cluded that he purposed a considerable stay in the locality ; but 
1 Gen. xxxiii. 18. 2 Handbook to the Bible, p. 253. 


3 Tristram, The Land of Israel, p. 144; Porter, in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, 
art. ‘“‘ Succoth.” 

* Josh. xiii. 27; Judges vii. 5; 1 Kings vii. 46 ; 2 Chron. iv. 17. 

5 See The Patriarchal Times, p. 256. 6 John iv. 6. 
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unfortunately the distressing affliction which soon after befell 
his household compelled him to remove. 

3. The tragedy at Shechem. It was a melancholy tale, to 
which further reference need not be made, except in so far as 
it bears upon the character of Jacob. The levity of Dinah, if 
such it was, that took her out “to see the daughters of the 
land,” was reprehensible in any maiden, and specially so in the 
daughter of a “holy” house ; the wickedness of Shechem was 
indefensible, even though he was a prince whose intentions 
were honourable, and whose heart was inspired with love ; but 
the revenge of Simeon and Levi was simply atrocious in its 
truculent barbarity. The conduct of Jacob alone can be viewed 
with any measure of satisfaction, though even it can hardly be 
regarded as perfect. His daughter’s betrayal filled him with 
anguish; he was silent through stupefaction and sorrow, in 
meditation and indecision. The inhuman retaliation of his 
sons, the murder of every (adult) male in the town of Shechem 
—not of the princely offender alone, but of his unsuspecting and 
blameless subjects as well—“ a heartless, ruthless, treacherous, 
diabolic massacre, fit to rank with the St. Bartholomews and 
Glencoes of modern times ”— 


“The most arch-deed of piteous massacre 
That ever yet this land was guilty of”! 


—plunged him into shame and consternation, It has been 
thought the language in which he reproves the perpetrators of 
this ruthless butchery was far from adequate to the occasion, 
that, whereas he should have scathed them with tongues of 
fire, whipped them with scourges of scorpions, overwhelmed 
them with the tempest of an impassioned and indignant oratory, 
he merely spoke to them in whispered humbleness, addressed 
them with the accents of whimpering feebleness, and that,instead 
of pointing out to them the awful criminality of their deed, 
which was fit to call down upon them the just judgment of 
Heaven, he only moaned about the trouble their action was 
likely to occasion himself, by causing his name to stink among 
the people of the land, and more than likely exposing him to 
undeserved reprisals. And perhaps in this there is ‘truth. 
Yet it might not be difficult to extenuate, if not altogether 
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justify, the patriarch’s remissness, in this respect, without 
assuming either that, having indulged his children in his 
youth he was now afraid to reprove them, or that a remem- 
brance of his own deceitfulness in former days disqualified 
him from acting as their censor, or that his sons were such 
insensate ruffians that to have spoken of their guilt would 
have been like holding “ question with the wolf why he hath 
made the ewe bleat for the lamb,” or that he himself, during 
the interval that had lapsed since the Jabbok struggle, had 
lapsed into a lowered moral and spiritual tone. Not to speak 
of the stunning character of the blow which Simeon’s and 
Levi's cruelty must have administered to Jacob’s heart, already 
quivering with anguish on account of Dinah’s shame—a blow 
which must have caused the patriarch’s soul to reel and stagger 
like a drunken man,—it was manifestly not the time for him to 
moralise upon his sons’ conduct, as certainly they, inflamed 
with passion, were not likely to listen with composure to 
words of angry recrimination, far less of religious admonition. 
That Jacob was not insensible to the true character of their 
wicked deed may be inferred from the fact that on his death- 
bed he denounced it with a horror which all too clearly evinced 
he had not been able to shake himself free from the fearful 
impressions it had made ; *— 
“Simeon and Levi are brethren ; 

Weapons of violence are their swords. 

O, my soul, come not thou into their council ; 

Unto their assembly, my glory, be not thou united ; 

For in their anger they slew men, 

And in their self-will they houghed oxen. 

Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce ; 

And their wrath, for it was cruel : 

I will divide them in Jacob, 

And scatter them in Israel.’ 


4. The return to Bethel. Soon after, acting in obedience to 
Divine instructions, the patriarch removed from Shechem,? 
which had obviously become for him an unsafe place of resid- 
ence. Thirty miles distant lay the town of Bethel, at which 
Jehovah had met him on his outward journey to Padan-aram, 
and to which, on condition that Jehovah would keep and 
prosper him during the years of his exile, he had distinctly 


1 Gen. xlix. 5-7. 2 See chap. xii. 8, xiii. 3, xxviii. 19. 
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promised to return. Though the stipulated conditions had 
been exactly fulfilled, and he had been for some years in 
Canaan, he had not implemented his part of the contract. 
Now, however, he determined to visit Bethel. Accordingly 
he charged his household to prepare themselves for the 
journey by first putting away the gods of the stranger, “most 
likely the teraphim of Laban which Rachel still retained, 
and other objects of idolatrous worship, either brought by 
Jacob’s servants from Mesopotamia, or adopted in Canaan, or 
perhaps possessed by the Shechemite captives,” and after that 
by cleansing themselves, it is probable by washing their bodies, 
and changing their garments. At once they delivered up “all 
the gods of the stranger which were in their hands, and all the 
earrings which were in their ears,” these latter, which were 
often covered with allegorical figures and mysterious sentences, 
having been employed for purposes of idolatrous worship. Jacob 
buried them beneath the oak or terebinth which was by 
Shechem—whether that under which Abraham’ once pitched 
his tent, or that beneath whose shade Joshua afterwards erected 
his memorial pillar, the oak of the sorcerers, or the oak of the 
pillar at Shechem (if indeed these were not all identical), can- 
not be determined ; and, the great act of purification finished, 
forthwith the camp was broken up, the journey southwards 
begun, and probably in three days the old town of Luz or 
Bethel reached, where the vow of twenty years before was 
redeemed by the erection of an altar. The place where that 
altar stood named he El-Beth-el, “the God of the house of 
God,” as Jerusalem afterwards was styled Jehovah Tsidkenu 
and Jehovah Shammah, “because there God had appeared to 
him when he fled from the face of his brother.” While he 
stayed here his mother’s aged nurse, Deborah, “Bee,” died, full 
of years, having left Padan-aram for Canaan with Rebekah 150 
years before. She was buried on the slope of Bethel hill, 
beneath the shadow of a wide-spreading oak, which was affec- 
tionately named Allon-bachuth, or “ Oak of Weeping.” Here, 
too, the patriarch was honoured with another theophany or 
visible Divine manifestation, the object of which was to renew 
to him the covenant promises, and confirm the change of name 
which had been given him at the Jabbok. At the close of this 
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interview he “set up a pillar,’"—the former column having pro- 
bably disappeared or fallen down—‘in the place where God 
had talked with him, even a pillar of stone,” pouring on it a 
libation of wine and oil, thus doubly consecrating it as an 
altar for the worship of Elohim, and as an object of reverential 
regard ; after which he once more called the place Bethel. 

5. The arrival at Hebron. It is not likely that a long stay 
was made at Bethel. Hebron or Mamre, where his revered 
father still lived, was upwards of sixty miles distant, a journey 
of some days ; and Rachel’s condition might cause him to desire 
that her next infant should be born in the ancestral home. It 
was however otherwise determined. Scarcely had they reached 
the old town Ephratah, “ Fruitful,” afterwards named Beth- 
lehem, “The House of Bread,” about seven miles south of 
Jerusalem, when Rachel: died in giving birth to her second 
child. Ben-oni, “Son of my sorrow,” said the dying mother ; 
but the father called him Ben-jamin, “Son of my right hand,” 
or “Son of my good fortune,” perhaps as expressive of his 
unwillingness to see a bad omen in the birth of Rachel’s boy. 
The lifeless dust of Rachel was committed to the grave, and a 
pillar raised thereupon to commemorate the spot. As far 
down the course of time as the days of the narrator that 
monumental column was still standing. There seems no reason 
to question the tradition which from the fourth century has 
placed Rachel’s sepulchre within the Turkish chapel called 
Kubbet Rahil, about half an hour's journey north of Beth- 
lehem.? At least with this harmonises the view of Matthew, 
who, in recording the massacre of the innocents at Bethlehem, 
in the time of Herod, cites the oracle of Jeremiah concerning 
Rachel weeping for her children. But the First Book of 
Samuel (x. 2) expressly locates the grave of Rachel “in the 
border of Benjamin, at Zelzah” (of unknown site), and Jere- 
miah appears to speak of Rachel’s grave as at Rama, north of 
Jerusalem. Different attempts have been made to reconcile 
this apparent discrepancy. But clearly (1) it is not said 
(though commonly assumed) that Saul was coming from Rama 
when he passed by Rachel’s sepulchre; (2) Rachel’s tomb 
might still be near Bethlehem, and yet upon or within the 


1 Robinson, Biblical Researches, i. 322 ; Tristram, The Land and the Book, 
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border of Benjamin; and (3) if Jeremiah represents Rachel’s 
voice of weeping as heard at Ramah, that may have been, not 
because Rachel’s actual tomb was there, but because there the 
exiles’ over whom she mourned were collected prior to their 
transportation to Babylon (Jer. xl. 1). Leaving Ephrath, 
Israel journeyed on till he came to Migdol Eder, or “The 
Tower of the Flock,” probably a turret or watch-tower for the 
convenience of shepherds while tending their flocks ; accord- 
ing to Jerome, a mile or two south of Bethlehem... Here a 
calamity befell him which surpassed in severity either the 
ravishment of Dinah or the death of Rachel. The unnatural 
wickedness of Reuben, for which eventually a heavy penalty 
was paid in exclusion from the birthright, wellnigh broke his 
heart. The hiatus in the text and the break in the Ms. at this 
point, it has been conjectured, may have been designed to express 
the profound grief he felt at the appalling news which there 
reached him, that his first-born son had invaded his marriage- 
bed. Since the conflict at Jabbok it had been sorrow upon 
sorrow.. Stroke after stroke of adversity had descended on 
him, and heavier and fiercer were yet to follow. Thus far he 
had comported himself well while undergoing the Divine 
discipline. Of what material the new man of grace within 
him was would by and by more conspicuously appear. Mean- 
time he must prosecute his way with a heavy heart. Mamre 
was at length reached. The old homestead from which he had 
departed twenty years before was again entered. Rebekah, it 
is probable, was alive; it is certain that Isaac still survived, 
an old man of upwards of 160 years. Nearly another score of 
years rolled away before the end came to Jacob’s sire, but 
in due course it did come; “and his sons Esau and Jacob 
buried him” in the family vault at Machpelah. ‘From this 
point the history of Jacob merges in that of Joseph, who soon 
after the arrival at Hebron entered on his strangely chequered 
and sorrowful, but still, as men calculate, brilliant and suc- 
cessful career. 

THOMAS WHITELAW, D.D. 
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Art. [X.—Logie and Life.’ 


PROPOSE a study in the natural history of belief with the 
aim of showing that a large and important part of our 
beliefs are born not of argument and abstract speculation, but 
of life and sentiment. These beliefs are not reached as con- 
clusions of a syllogism, but are developed as outgrowths of life. 
They are there before speculation begins. We do not hold 
them because we have proved them ; but now and then we try 
to prove them because we hold them; and in any case we 
insist on holding them whether we can prove them or not. 

I am glad, too, to undertake this work, as I think that mis- 
apprehension here is one of the perennial sources of philosophic 
scepticism. The failure to grasp the true nature of belief often 
leads to mistaken expectations and impracticable demands, with 
resulting doubt and disappointment. I do it the more willingly 
also, as I think that unjust reproach is often cast upon our 
religious procedure because of this misunderstanding. We 
are said to be illogical, to rest upon feeling, to take things for 
granted and to do divers other things which are equally un- 
savoury from a logical stand-point. Anti-religious polemics 
abounds in this sort of thing, and frequently good people are 
puzzled by it and made to believe that religion must live on 
especially uneasy terms with logic. Now I believe that all 
this is a mistake. The charge of bad logic, so far as it is valid, 
lies not merely against our religious procedure, but against our 
entire mental procedure; and this charge again derives all its 
force from a mistaken conception of mental method, and the 
general nature of belief. Hence the significance of the study I 
propose. 

If we were called upon to frame an ideal method of investi- 
gation it would probably run somewhat like this: Let us first 
find some invincible fact or principle, something which cannot 
be doubted or denied without absurdity, and from this let us 
deduce by cogent logic whatever may be got out of it. When 
we come to the end of our logic let us stop. In other words, 
admit nothing that can be doubted. Make no assumptions, and 
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take no step which is not compelled by rigorous logic. And, 
above all, let no feeling or sentiment or desire have any voice 
in determining belief. If we follow this rule we shall never be 
confounded, and knowledge will progress. 

Opposed to this conception of method is another, as follows : 
Instead of doubting everything that can be doubted, let us 
rather doubt nothing until we are compelled to doubt. Let us 
assume that everything is what it professes to be until some 
reasons for doubt appear. In society we get on better by 
assuming that men are truthful, and by doubting only for 
special reasons, than we should if we assumed that all men are 
liars, and should believe them only as we are compelled. So 
in all investigation we make more progress if we assume the 
truthfulness of the universe and of our own nature, and take 
for granted that what our nature prompts us to seek will in 
one form or another be found. Such are the two methods. 
The former believes only as it is compelled to. The latter 
doubts only as it is compelled to. The former assumes that 
all appearances are false until they are proved true. The latter 
assumes that all appearances are true until they are shown to 
be false. 

These two conceptions of method are seldom clearly distin- 
guished; indeed most investigation goes on without any definite 
conception of method. Nevertheless, one method or the other 
is always implicitly followed. All fruitful work proceeds upon 
the latter method ; most speculative criticism proceeds upon 
the former. One is often amazed at the ruin wrought by a 
slashing critic. Arguments are riddled, postulates rejected, 
assumptions declared unfounded ; until the critic seems like 
the genius of destruction ; and the reader is left to wonder how 
the unfortunate author could have failed to see the terrible 
weakness of his work. The truth is, the stand-points are dif- 
ferent. The critic pretends to doubt whatever he cannot be 
compelled to believe; while the author, with all the rest of the 
world, takes for granted what all the world admits. We meet 
this opposition of method especially in criticism of religion. 
The critic, determined to doubt everything which can be 
doubted, and to believe nothing which is not forced upon him, 
makes apparently sad havoc with religious assumptions. He 
makes what he calls a “trenchant arraignment” of religious 
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teaching in general, expresses his surprise that presumably 
intelligent beings should be seduced by such pitiable argu- 
ments, moralises upon the malign influence of the feelings upon 
the intellect, and ends by the surmise that the apparently in- 
telligent persons who hold such views do so from unworthy 
motives. Yet all the while, the strife is one of method. The 
same opposition meets us throughout our mental life. 

Which now of these two methods is right? 1 propose to 
show that the mind does not proceed by demonstration, but by 
a vast system of assumption and postulate, which ‘system in 
turn is but an expression of our total nature, and in no way 
admits of rigid proof. 

Returning now to the two methods, the first one mentioned 
seems more rigorous and thorough-going, and hence it has 
always been a favourite with critics and closet-philosophers. 
And if we were only abstract speculators without any ‘practical 
interests or necessities, this ideal might be made the standard 
of our mental operations. But as it is, this ideal applies only 
to mathematics. Here we begin with self-evident intuitions, 
and deduce our conclusions from them with perfectly cogent 
logic. But mathematics is a purely subjective science, and 
does not carry us beyond the circle of our own ideas. When 
we come to deal with reality the method is inapplicable, and 
speculatively barren. At the beginning of the modern era 
Descartes sought to apply this method, and began by pretend- 
ing to doubt everything. At last he came down to one un- 
shakable fact; I think, therefore I am. This was the only 
thing which did not admit of doubt; and from this hq could 
deduce nothing. The bare fact’“I think” is philosophically 
insignificant ; what-J think or how I think, whether rightly or 
wrongly, is the important matter. From the bare “I think” 
Descartes could reach neither the world of things, nor the world 
of persons, nor the world of laws. The method was indeed 
very rigorous ; but it left thought without an object. And in 
general, if we should begin by doubting everything that can 
be doubted, and by settling all questions in advance, we should 
never get under way. There are questions in logical. theory 
which even yet are keenly debated. There are problems in 
the theory of knowledge which have not yet received their 
solution ; while metaphysical puzzles swarm in every sentence 
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we speak. It is well known that no theory of perception what- 
ever can demonstrate that the apparent object exists apart 
‘from perception. That something not ourselves exists is 
certain, but that that something is identical with sense-objects 
is not only unproved but unprovable. The difficulty of laying 
the idealistic spectre is sufficient proof of this. Our world- 
vision is primarily an effect in us, but that the cause must be 
like the effect cannot be demonstrated, and is in itself highly 
improbable. But if this be the case with the objects of per- 
ception, much more is it true of a multitude of assumptions 
and postulates which underlie our cognitive activity in general. 
This will receive illustrations further on. 

Thus it appears that the first method of mental procedure is 
inapplicable because it would shut the mind up to itself and 
leave thought without any object. It is further inapplicable 
to the actual conditions of existence. Man is not an abstract 
speculator ana logic-machine, but is a living being with practi- 
cal interests and necessities to which he must adjust himself 
in order to live at all. The human mind is practical rather 
than speculative. It lives and acts and has experiences long 
before it speculates and theorises. In its practical unfolding it 
adjusts itself in a measure to the universe, but in a still greater 
measure it adjusts the universe to itself. In so doing it makes 
a great variety of practical postulates and assumptions which 
are not logical deductions, but a kind of modus vivendi which 
the mind has established with the great world of things... The 
mind does not ask whether it has a right to live, but it lives ; 
and in living it develops a framework of principles which 
represent the conditions of its fullest life. It has not time to 
speculate ; it assumes. It has not time to theorise; it takes 
for granted. The pressure of practical existence is upon it, 
and it must adjust itself practically before it can attend to 
speculative problems. Thus, man did not begin by theories of 
knowledge and by routing all sceptics and agnostics; but he 
began by knowing as a matter of course. No more does 
science begin by a metaphysical and logical theory, but it takes 
things as it finds them, and assumes whatever it needs to get 
along with them. No more did man begin by inquiring into 
the implications of ethical existence and by settling all the 
metaphysical difficulties irivolved therein; but he began by 
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being ethical and by implicitly assuming all which that implies. 
He did not prove that he had a right to be ethical, but he 
found himself such. He did not resolve the metaphysical 
puzzles in the notion of freedom ; but he found himself com- 
pelled to regard himself and his fellows as responsible, and 
hence as free. Likewise, man did not begin by demonstrating 
the possibility and obligation of religion and by jroving that 
the objects and relations which it implies exist ; but he began 
by being religious and by assuming those objects and relations. 
They were implied in being religious, and he was as sure of 
them as he was of his religion. No one can hope to under- 
stand the mind who regards it as a logic-machine. It isa 
living organism with manifold interests and necessities, and 
without thought of logic it proceeds to assimilate the universe 
to them. The result is au outgrowth of beliefs which are the 
outcome, not of logic, but of life. They are not reasoned 
truths, but represent the tendencies of our nature or a mental 
concordat with existence. These facts in the natural history 
of belief show that belief is by no means always born of logical 
contemplation, but that it is often an expression of the entire 
soul in which each tendency of our nature aims to assert for 
itself its proper field and object. The law which the logicians 
lay down is this: Nothing may be believed which is not proved. 
The law which the mind actually follows is this: Whatever 
the mind demands for the satisfaction of its subjective interests 
and tendencies may be assumed as real in default of positive 
disproof. The fundamental outlines of belief are determined 
by various circumstances, ehief of which are the essential 
interests of the mind. As intellectual, we make certain 
assumptions ; as ethical, we make certain other assumptions, 
and as religious, we make others still. Primarily all these 
assumptions are but the projection upon the universe of the 
demands and interests of our total nature. 

Let us look at this somewhat more in detail, and let us begin 
with the principle in the realm of cognition. As cognitive 
beings we desire to know. But reality as it is given to us in 
immediate experience is not adapted to the needs of our 
intelligence ;. and we proceed to make a goodly number of 
assumptions which shall make it amenable to our mental 
necessities. These assumptions admit of no deraonstration ; 
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nor are they directly contained in the facts; they are simply 
expressions of our mental make or build, and derive all their 
validity from our cognitive interests. Reality, as it is given, 
is the totality of things existing and events occurring at any 
given moment. But this is so vast, so contradictory, so un- 
manageable, that we proceed to work it over and interpret it 
in the interests of cognition. This transformation and inter- 
pretation. constitute what we call science. And how does this 
take place? First, we tacitly assume that this vast collection 
of things and events falls into fixed classes which are subject 
to fixed laws and are bound up into a rational system. We 
assume further the essential truthfulness of nature, so that the 
indications of all clearly determined facts can be trusted. 
We assume once more that nature is not only essentially com- 
prehensible, but that it is comprehensible by us; so that what 
our reason calls for to make the facts intelligible to us is 
necessary to the facts themselves. For after all, our explana- 
tions of facts always consist in saying that if such and such 
facts may be assumed we can understand how the actual facts 
come to be as they are. Thus back of the real universe we 
construct an ideal universe for its explanation ; and our under- 
standing of the real is only through the ideal. 

And what is the result of this explanation and interpreta- 
tion? In general the ideal universe passes for the real, while 
the real universe of experience is degraded into a phenomenon 
or appearance. Nothing is any longer what it seems or what it 
reports itself to be. The light which seems to shine is really 
a series of waves in an incomprehensible ether which has none 
of the properties of ordinary matter. The sounds of the world 
about us are only pulsations of air. The dull clod at our feet 
is a series of invisible elements endowed with mysterious 
forces whereby they are related to every other in the universe 
and make their influence felt from rim to rim. The visible 
heavens are declared to be all a show, of which the reality 
is the wonder of the astronomic heavens. Nothing is what 
it seems. The opposition between reality as it is given 
and as we have learned to think of it is absolute. The dif- 
ference between the appearance and the conception is incom- 
mensurable. But what assures us that these things are so? 
They are not given in any possible experience. The eye can 
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give only the visible heavens ; it can never reach the astronomic 
heavens. That strange ether whose throbbings are said to be 
heat and light lies beyond any grasp of sense. Those atoms 
of whose mystic properties so many wonderful things are 
said transcend all possible experience. The truth is that these 
things, without exception, are a series of ideal constructions 
by which we seek to interpret the reality of experience and 
make it amenable to our intelligence. We insist that nature 
shall be intelligible, and that it shall be intelligible by us. 
But we do this so spontaneously, so innocently, that we 
regard our ideal constructions as the real, while the real as 
given in experience is degraded into mere appearance and 
delusion. Thus we seek to escape from the intolerable con- 
fusion and opacity of the real to the transparency and intelli- 
gibility of the ideal. But in so doing we have to flout the 
senses, distort experience and twist facts out of all likeness 
to themselves. 

And now with what logical right does all this take place? 
Take again the case of the visible heavens. The facts, as 
given, are a few thousand points or disks of light which change 
their position with relation to us and to some extent with 
relation to each other. But we say that we cannot compre- 
hend these paltry optical phenomena without violating all 
truth of appearances, flouting the plainest testimony of the 
senses and filling space with tremendous suns and systems 
beyond all grasp of thought. But the cost of this compre- 
hension is enormous. For the sake of understanding we turn 
an apparent disk of less than two feet in diameter into a body 
ninety-odd millions of miles away and with a diameter of over 
800,000 miles. The extravagance seems outrageous. Or take 
the case of light ; here again in order to comprehend we stuff 
space full of a mysterious substance unlike anything of which 
we have experience. It must be rare as a vacuum and more 
solid than steel And when we have done all this, and have 
made many auxiliary hypotheses besides, we say, Now light is 
explained. But note the extravagance, the cost of the explana- 
tion. We create and destroy with the utmost freedom, and 
browbeat the universe out of all likeness to itself in order to 
make it intelligible to us. When we have finally made things 
intelligible to us, then we assume that we have reached the 
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reality as it is. So long as it is unintelligible we will not 
allow its claim to be real. But what right have we to do all 
this? Suppose we cannot otherwise comprehend the facts ; 
what of that? Perhaps the universe does not care to be com- 
prehended, and is opaque to intelligence. Or supposing it 
comprehensible, it may be such only to some transcendental 
intelligence and may remain impenetrable toours. To be sure 
we cannot deal with the facts without the assumption of law, 
but what right have we to deal with them? We could not 
understand the facts without assuming an intelligible order, 
but what right have we to understand them? We could not 
interpret the facts without transforming the data of experience 
into something utterly unlike themselves, but what right have 
we to interpret them, especially by distortion? We certainly 
make very free with facts when we twist them out of all like- 
ness to themselves in order to gratify our desire to under- 
stand. Why not take things as we find them and be content ? 
When we come to talk of religion the scientist often turns 
positivist and professes that he knows of nothing but phenomena; 
but he is perpetually talking of things which eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard, and which never can be revealed to 
flesh and blood. A strict phenomenalism would take things 
as they are given and would make no additions; and, from 
the atomic theory up to astronomy, theoretical science would 
disappear for ever. 

If now we ask for the source of this theoretic activity we 
must find it in the living interests of our cognitive nature, and 
not in the facts. The facts are indifferent alike to comprehen- 
sion and non-comprehension. But we seek to comprehend as a 
matter of course; and take for granted that we have a right to 
comprehend, that the universe is comprehensible, and that we 
are able to comprehend it. The assumptions we make are so 
natural that they do not even seem to be assumptions at all; 
we even call them intuitions at times; but in truth they are 
pure assumptions which represent primarily our mental build 
and our cognitive interests. That we desire to comprehend the 
universe does not prove that the universe is comprehensible. 
Our wishes cannot determine reality. Indeed we do not even 
know that there is a proper universe. Reality as it is given 
shows some order, but not much. For the most part events 
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form a chaos in which no rational system can be discovered. 
That conception of a crystalline order of law whic’ embraces 
all events in one system and which is transparent to reason, is 
purely a subjective ideal and is not known to be an objective 
fact. The comprehensible universe is as pure an assumption 
as the religious and moral universe. Moreover, the actual 
universe, that is, the universe as it is given to us, i3 not intel- 
ligible ; it is that other assumed ideal universe which we have 
put behind the real universe which is intelligible ; and that is 
intelligible because we made it and put it there. From a 
logical and critical stand-point that intelligible universe is 
purely an idol of the human tribe, being but a projection upon 
the world of reality of the subjective interests and postulates 
of the cognitive faculty, Nevertheless we insist upon making 
the assumption of a rational universe, because the admission 
of an essentially irrational and incogitable reality violates our 
cognitive instincts, throws the mind back upon itself without 
an object and without meaning, and leaves it a prey to scep- 
ticism and despair. 

And here it would be in place to construct a refutation of 
science after the fashion of the familiar refutation of religion. 
We need only demand that the scientist prove his postulates 
and demonstrate his assumptions to put him in a sad plight. 
First, let him settle with the philosophic sceptic. Second, let 
him rout the agnostic. Third, let him put the idealist to 
flight. Fourth, let him prove that a system of law exists in 
objective fact. Fifth, let him show that what is necessary to 
his comprehension of the facts is necessary to the facts them- 
selves. Sixth, let him clear up the difficulties in his own meta- 
physics. Let him begin, say with action at a distance, and ex- 
plain to us how an atom can act across the universe with no 
go-between. Let him also give us some light on the existence 
and nature of those atoms of which he says such odd things ; 
and in particular let him clear up the matter of that: solid void, 
the ether. Seventh, let him show that our desire tio have the 
universe comprehensible proves that it is so; or tat our un- 
willingness to admit the irrationality of the universe is any 
argument against it. Let him remember that feeling, desire, 
sentiment prove nothing. Eighth, let him remember also that 
the scientific interest which is so strong in him is very limited 
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indeed. Most people continue to get on very well with a 
knowledge of appearances, and have not a shadow of interest 
in those theoretical constructions which to him seem of such 
transcendent importance. It must therefore be regarded as 
the extreme of arrogance on his part to seek to impose the 
tenets of his little sect upon the universe as necessary laws of 
the same. When all these demands have been met there can 
be some talk about science, but not before. As long as the 
sceptic and agnostic are abroad there is no security that his 
science is not all sheer fiction. As long as the idealist is not 
silenced, it is doubtful whether even the objects of his science 
exist. If the existence of the system of law is not established, 
his deductions therefrom are worthless. Until he proves that 
what he needs to understand the facts is necessary td the facts 
themselves, all his theorising is but a projection upon the outer 
world of his own mental nature, and in no way an apprehen- 
sion of objective reality. And as for his metaphysics, that is 
well known to contain difficulties equal to any in theology. 
Now, I say, before we talk about science let it be proved that 
there is or can be any such thing as science; and above all 
don’t let us begin to teach science when it is very far from 
made out that there is any science whatever. Of course this 
is not the method which scientists follow. So far from having 
answered these questions most scientists are not even aware of 
their existence, but go on serenely talking and teaching science 
and making their living by it when every competent critic 
knows that it is very doubtful whether there is any science at 
all. And if now and then one of them does attempt to deal 
with such questions, he always brings out some shreds of worn- 
out metaphysics, and talks of common sense in a way to make 
logic scream. It only remains to declare his arguments con- 
temptible when they are not unintelligible, and to surmise that 
such obstinacy in retaining the conclusion when the premises 
are exploded must be due to unworthy motives. Such a refu- 
tation, if well managed, could be made to seem very forcible ; 
and it would only be the analogue of the familiar refutation 
of religion. But here again the opposition is really one of 
method. The critic sets out by doubting everything in advance 
and by demanding demonstration at every step. The scientist 
sets out with implicit faith in the system of things and in the 
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power of the mind to know. The one assumes what the other 
denies ; and there can be no peace between them until they 
come to an understanding on method. 

But what use can we make of this? My primal vontention 
was that there is a large element in our mental life which does 
not represent reasoned truths, but subjective interests and 
mental tendencies. It does not emerge as a conclusion in a 
syllogism, but is evolved in life, and is an expression of life. 
This claim I have illustrated in the realm of cognition because 
this realm is generally thought to be free from all such ele- 
ments. But to our surprise it appears that our cognitive 
activity is full of assumptions none of which admit of demon- 
stration, and which finally rest upon our constitutional unwill- 
ingness to abdicate our own nature by admitting that what 
that nature prompts us to seek is ignored by reality. There is 
no need to illustrate the principle in the ethical and religious 
realm, for that it holds there is one of the perennial objections 
of the critics. 

The sum is this: The mind is not a disinteresied logic- 
machine, but is a living organism with manifold interests and 
tendencies. These outlive its development and furnish the 
driving power. If these were away development would cease ; 
if they were different, development would be different. The 
implicit aim in mental development is to recognise these in- 
terests and make room for them so that each shall have its 
proper place and object. In this way a series of ideals arise in 
our mental life. As cognitive, we assume that the universe is 
rational. Many of its elements are opaque and utterly unman- 
ageable by us at present; but we assume spontaneously and 
unconsciously that at the centre all is order and that there all 
is crystalline to and transparent to intelligence. Thus there 
arises in our thought the conception of a system in which all 
is light, and in which there is no darkness at all; « system 
whose foundations are laid in harmony, and whose structure is 
rational law ; a system, every part of which is produced and 
illumined and maintained by the majestic and eternal Reason. 
But this is only a cognitive ideal. Experience yields little 
support to it. But we hold fast to the ideal nevertheless. 
The facts which make against it we set aside as something 
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uncomprehended ; and we never doubt that at last everything 
shall fall into harmony. 

But we are moral beings too; and our moral interests also 
must be recognised. But it is not to be thought of that the 
universe should be hostile or indifferent to moral aims, as these 
are the highest things in it. Hence arises a moral ideal which 
we join to the cognitive. The universe is not only rational but 
righteous at its root. It is not merely an expression of the 
supreme reason but also of supreme holiness. Here, too, we 
set aside the facts which make against our view as something 
not yet understood. This is especially apparent in dealing 
with the problem of evil. If we only wanted a causal expla- 
nation of the facts, a complete indifference to both good and 
evil would be the most promising account; but the race has 
always insisted with the tenacity of a life-struggle upon an 
explanation which should save the assumed goodness at the 
heart of things. 

Finally, we are religious, and our entire nature works to- 
gether to construct the religious ideal. The intellect brings its 
ideal, and the conscience brings its ideal ; and these, together 
with whatever other thought of perfection which we may have, 
are united into the thought of the one perfect being, who is the 
ideal of ideals, who is the perfect and complete, God over all 
and blessed for ever, to whom heart, will, conscience and 
intellect alike, may come and say, Thy kingdom come, Thv 
will be done. Here as in the previous cases we do not ignore 
the facts which make against our thought ; but we set them 
aside as things to be explained, but which must not in any 
way be allowed to weaken our faith in the ideal. 

Now all of these ideals are primarily alike subjective. They 
are produced indeed under the stress of experience, but they 
are not transcripts of any possible experience. That trans- 
parent universe of the reason is as purely a mental product as 
that righteous universe of the conscience or as the all-perfect 
ideal of religion. The desire to find the universe intelligible 
is as subjective as the desire to find it moral. The desire to 
comprehend is as subjective as the desire to worship. In each 
of these cases the mind appears with its subjective ideals and 
demands that reality shall recognise them ; and in all alike 
reality recognises them only imperfectly. To some extent 
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the system of things is intelligible; but for the most part 
unintelligible. The power not ourselves also makes for 
righteousness to some extent; but there are many obvious 
exceptions. Likewise the God in whom we believe is to some 
extent revealed, but for the most part clouds and darkness are 
round about Him. The assured conviction we have in all 
of these cases rests upon no logical deduction from experience, 
but upon the optimistic assumption that the mind has a right 
to itself, and is at home in the universe. The notion of a 
universe essentially incogitable is rejected because it violates 
our cognitive interests and leaves thought without an object. 
The notion of an immoral universe is rejected because it makes 
our moral nature an absurdity. The notion of a godless 
universe is rejected because in that case all our interests, 
mental, moral, and religious, must sooner or later fall into 


_ruin. And the opposite conceptions are held primarily because 


we cannot escape utter mental and moral confusion without 
them. This is to be sure an act of pure faith, but it is an act 
upon which our entire mental life depends. The driving and 
directing force of the mind does not lie in logic, but in its own 
living and perennial interests. Science, ethics and religion all 
alike are at last built upon these and upon postulates drawn 
from them. 

From this survey of the facts I conclude that a purely 
speculative knowledge of reality which shall be strictly deduc- 
tive and free from assumption is impossible. Not only the 
just, but the wise also shall live by faith. 

And now it is high time for the agnostic to appear and say 
that this has been his view all along. Our science as well as 
our theology is only a subjective dream and has nothing in it. 
It is the last, and in some respects, the fairest of those anthro- 
pomorphic dreams of which the human mind. has always been 
so prolific. For immature minds, or for a certain stage of 
social development, it has doubtless been valuable and even 
necessary ; but the critical intellect in its stern devotion to 
truth fails not to see that science also must go. Of course it 
costs us many an exquisite pang—the deepest indeed of which 
our nature is capable—to give up the fair, sweet vision of an 
intelligible universe ; but loyalty to truth is dearer still. We 
must nerve ourselves, therefore, to see our last idol smitten 
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into dust by rigorous and relentless logic. This does seem 
very conclusive when abstractly considered, and I can conceive 
that a closet-philosopher should so heat his brain over it as to 
fall into a philosophical swoon. In fact, however, it is rather 
tiresome. In short, universal scepticism is practically none. 
Being impartially distributed over the whole mind and the 
entire field of knowledge, it leaves everything just where it was 
before. The really and only dangerous scepticism is one 
which discredits one side of our nature in the name of another, 
as when religion is ruled out in the name of reason, or science 
is played off against conscience. But the universal scepticism 
not only leaves the mutual relations of faculties undisturbed, 
but it has the unshakable faith of the mind in its own nature 
against it. And albeit a half-way sceptic is a sorry sight, 
there has never been a consistent agnostic. The might of the 
actual, the living force of our mental nature have always forced 
him into pitiable inconsistencies. This is so much the case 
that the professional agnostic has generally confined his agnos- 
ticism to religion or to such things as he has found disagreeable. 
As a rule when he says, We know nothing, he means, You 
know nothing. For himself he, like other speculators, gives 
us theories of things in which he has unbounded faith. He 
writes systems of evolution, and even deduces the universe 
without ever showing the least suspicion that he is not in the 
very kingdom and palace of truth. So long as the agnostic is 
inconsistent he may be left to himself; and whenever he 
becomes consistent he may still be left to himself. 

But you will say that is no answer to the agnostic. You 
leave him in possession of the field. Why don’t you reason 
out a disproof? Nay, but I fear I have had my labour in 
vain ; for the aim of this paper has been to show that these 
things admit of neither proof nor disproof. I aim to destroy 
knowledge to make room for belief. I am not seeking to 
refute the agnostic ; but to describe certain facts of mind and 
mental procedure. As in external experience there are many 
facts which we do not deduce but find, which we do not 
invent but discover; so in mind also there are certain facts 
which are not deduced but found; but they are none the less 
real and none the less potent as facts than they would be 
as deductions. And one of these facts is that the mind has 
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faith in itself and in the system of things, and that the basal 
interests and sentiments of the mind furnish both the guiding 
and the driving force in mental development. This is, to be 
sure, angact of faith, but we cannot avoid it unless we are 
willing to stand before our experience as helpless as a Bush- 
man or a Papuan before an eclipse. If one chooses ground- 
lessly to abdicate his nature and profess doubt of all things, 
no logical injunction can be placed upon him; but we cer- 
tainly are not called upon to regard the performance as a very 
brilliant piece of dialectics ; and in the nature of the case further 
argument is impossible. But if he be left carefully to himself 
and not encouraged to think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think, the might of the actual and the cooling, sober- 
ing influence of reality will in time make themselves felt and 
get themselves recognised. 

And these interests get themselves recognised, and they all 
get themselves recognised. As long as man remains man 
there will be science and conscience and religion. The sceptic 
will stand without, like Sanballat when Nehemiah was build- 
ing the temple, and will summon the builders to come down 
and prove that they have any right to build a temple, or that 
there is any temple ; and they from within will answer, as did 
Nehemiah, We are doing a great work and we cannot come 
down. From the beginning the philosophic-sceptics have 
raged and have imagined many bright, and more vain, things ; 
but the burden of the cry has always been, “ You cannot prove 
that you have a right to do what you are doing.” But this 
perfectly barren doubt has been ignored, practically by com- 
mon sense, and theoretically by earnest thinkers, who, having 
once admitted that it is always abstractly possible, and having 
seen that it is eternally empty, imitate priest and Levite and 
pass by on the other side. Whether it has a right to or not, 
the mind is sure to conceive the universe so as to provide for 
its own interests. So long as any fundamental interest is 
overlooked or ignored there can be no peace. Sometimes the 
intellect has taken things too easy, and has satisfied itself with 
simple and compendious explanations which left no place for 
heart and conscience; ran off into dry and barren atheisms 
and materialisms. But before long the rising tides of moral 
and religious feeling have poured over their barriers, and, 
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sweeping them away, compelled the intellect to find a new 
explanation which should include all the facts. On the other 
hand, religion has often made the mistake of denying intellect 
and conscience their full rights. It has taken up absurdities, 
stupidities, contradictions, immoralities into its creed; and 
then both intellect and conscience have begun their crusade 
for recognition. Conscience alone has proved a sturdy dis- 
turber m theological systems, and one great source and spring 
of theological progress has been the need of finding a God 
whom the heart and the conscience could worship. Some of 
the finest systems from a logical point of view were so unfor- 
tunate as to overlook this fact. They contained propositions 
about God and His ways which were not compatible with good- 
ness; and when that was seen their day was done. To be 
sure there is no logical contradiction in the thought of an 
arbitrary and malignant deity ; but so long as man remains 
man he will believe either in a good God or none. And I 
doubt not it will always be so. There is no more danger that 
man will permanently abdicate his nature, than there is that 
he will cease to perform the practical functions of life although 
they are not logical. 

In every department of our nature, then, we live by faith, by 
postulate, by assumption. But this is not the blind faith of 
ignorance ; it is the open-eyed faith of wisdom. We see that 
in order to live true and noble lives we must venture beyond 
Imowledge and demonstration. We make the venture then 
with our eyes open ; we take the risk knowing that we take it. 
And seeing that in any case we must venture beyond what 
we know, let the venture be toward the highest. 

What now is the function of logic with regard to these 
practical postulates? Plainly, not to prove them, but to bring 
them and their implications out into clear consciousness, and 
to keep them from missing their proper aim. These postulates 
themselves are not primarily known as such, but exist rather 
as confused tendencies than as clearly defined principles. In 
this state they readily lose their way. Thus the scientific or 
cognitive consciousness is a comparatively recent development ; 
and its implications are very imperfectly understood. What 
is implied in the assumed possibility of objectively valid 
knowledge is a question rarely asked ; and still more rarely 
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answered. Hence, many have fancied that materialism, or 
atheism, or fatalism, might furnish a basis for science ; where- 
as any one of them would engulf science in scepticism. The 
ethical consciousness, in like manner, is rarely in full possession 
of itself ; and consequently many ethical theories acquire cur- 
rency which, developed into their consequences, would prove 
fatal to all ethics. The religious nature, also, is developed into 
self-possession only by a long mental labour and experience, 
extending over centuries. Left to itself it may fail utterly of 
comprehending its own implications, and may even lose itself 
in irreligious assumptions. In all of these fields, therefore, 
there is need of a critical faculty which shall have the regu- 
lative function of securing consistency in the development of 
our postulates and of adjusting their inner relations, If we 
assume a rational and consistent universe, we must see to it 
that our theories are rational and consistent. If we assume 
an ethical universe we must admit nothing unethical into our 
conception. If we assume an intelligible universe, we must 
make no assumptions incompatible therewith. This is the 
field of logic ; and here logic has its absolute and inalienable 
rights. And in this process of inner development, adjustment, 
and rectification, logic is equally the servant of cognition, of 
ethics, and of religion ; while all alike are fundamentally the 
outgrowths and expressions of our subjective needs and ten- 
dencies as evoked by our total experience. 

These facts in the natural history of belief throw light on 
many peculiar problems in our mental history. I said at the 
start, that we have many beliefs which we do not hold because 
we have proved them, but we try to prove them because we 
hold them, and that we insist on holding them whether we 
can prove them or not. The reason is apparent; these be- 
liefs are not born of reasoning, but of life. From this we can 
also understand the barrenness of purely logical criticism of 
fundamental beliefs. Logic did not give them and cannot take 
them away. The logical criticism proceeds on the assumption 
that everything may be doubted which is not demonstrated ; 
and the belief itself rests on the opposite assumption that 
our nature is to be taken for granted in default of positive dis- 
proof. Because of these opposite starting-points the two never 
really collide. Again, we can understand the peculiar variations 
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of belief to which all are subject. Since the roots of belief lie 
in the sublogical realm of emotion, sentiment, aspiration, it 
follows that our conviction will vary as the tides of feeling rise 
or fall. And this is realised in life. In a pessimistic state of 
mind when the springs of life are low, the scientist despairs 
and becomes an agnostic. In a similar state of mind, the 
moralist cries out, “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.” The Christian, likewise, after a period of full assurance, 
falls into doubt even of the existence of God. All the argu- 
ments in each case remain what they were before ; the trouble 
is with the inner spring of faith. Nor can faith be recovered 
by arguing ; this will often rather deepen the unbelief. Cure 
can best be sought by leaving Nature to reassert itself, or by 
seeking to strengthen the sentiment from which belief originally 
sprang. And on the other hand, conviction grows more intense 
as the inner life develops; and this development takes place, 
not through the solution of logical puzzles, but by outflanking 
them, not by metaphysical deduction, but by surrendering 
ourselves to our own nature and to the system of things in the 
faith that they will not lead us astray. Thus science, ethics, 
and religion grow; and the mind, in its increasing sense of 
self-possession and of harmony with the reality of things, 
becomes more and more indifferent to the objections of the 
sceptic, and works with ever-growing faith to build up the 
temple of science, of conscience, and of God. 
BORDEN P. BOWNE, D.D. 


Art. X.—Infallible Scripture.’ 


QF late years it has been given out that the progress of 

Biblical study has made it necessary to revise our theory 
of Inspiration. It is said that the high ground taken by our 
fathers cannot be maintained. We have fallen on an age of 
careful and well-equipped criticism. Germany has examined 
and spoken. The teachings of the Westminster and other great 
confessions of Gaussen and Doddridge- and Edwards and 


1 From Bibliotheca Sacra. 
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Knapp, were premature, ill-considered, and must be largely 
modified in the light of a riper scholarship and fuller know- 
ledge. In particular, we are warned that we cannot now insist 
on the inerrancy of the Scriptures, even of the originals, as to 
historic and scientific matters, and the smaller details of all 
sorts ; that it is altogether safer, and more in the line of recent 
findings, to speak of the Scriptures as containing a Divine 
message than as being such a message. And so we are told, 
perhaps with bald outspokenness, and perhaps under various 
disguises of reverent and orthodox phrase, of the mistakes of 
Moses and Matthew, of Peter and Paul, and even of the Lord 
Jesus Himself. Not a few are reluctant to speak out. They 
prefer to put things in a mild and unalarming way. “The old 
truth must have restatement to adapt it to these times ;” but 
when we come to examine closely, we find that it is not the 
old truth at all, but rather an old foe with a new face. What 
appears is a restatement ; what is behind it is a mild form of 
infidelity—if there can be such a thing. And all in the name 
of the (almost) twentieth century and new light ! 

Pray, what are the new facts? What great discoveries have 
made necessary this great change of base? Has it just been 
discovered that our copies of the Scriptures differ somewhat 
among themselves? Has it just come to the knowledge of the 
public that quotations from the Old Testament by the Master 
and His disciples were not always in the exact original words ? 
Was it within the present century, or the last, that the people 
found out that every sacred penman has his peculiarities of 
both thought and expression? Certainly, such facts were as 
well known to the Fathers as they are to us. And yet those 
Fathers stood up for the entire infallibility of the original 
Scriptures; also for the practical identity of the copies in their 
possession with the originals. They saw no inconsistency in 
doing so. 

Nor do we. The ancient theory does not suppose that the 
Bible has been kept from all changes, but only from all harm- 
Jul ones ; supposes that the differences between copies are, all 
things considered, of no consequence whatever, bringing into 
question not a single item of doctrine or duty. The ancient 
theory does not suppose that there is only one best way of 
saying the same thing; but, on the contrary, supposes that 
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there may be several such ways, all equally forcible and desir- 
able. The ancient theory does not suppose that the infallible 
God, who made men after so many different patterns, is not 
able to express infallible truth in as many different patterns 
of literature, each in harmony with the natural characteristics 
of the writer ; but supposes, and has good reason to suppose, 
the exact contrary. Indeed, it is by no means the plainest 
thing in- the world that the facts on which the advocates 
of lax theories of inspiration stumble, and which they put 
forward as compelling to such theories, are inconsistent with 
even that most exacting theory of verbal inspiration which 
regards the sacred writers as mere amanuenses, setting down 
automatically ipsissima verba as doled out to them by the 
irresistible Spirit. 

However this may be, they certainly are not inconsistent 
with the two following propositions which I propose to sustain 
—propositions which seem to me necessary to be sustained if 
we are to have a Bible that deserves the name. 

I. By means of a Divine influence the original Scriptures 
were secured from error in all their statements of whatever 
kind ; so that their verdict in any matter was final. 

II. Our present Scriptures are, for all practical purposes, 
exact copies of the original Scriptures. 

I. The Assyrians, Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, and other 
ancient peoples who had no sacred books, nevertheless held 
that Deity had sent messages to men by haruspices, priests, 
sibyls; by dreams, omens, supernatural voices, inspirations. 
And the original message was always supposed to represent 
perfectly the thought of the deity from whom it came. It 
might be marred in passing through second and third hands ; 
but the message at first-hand, whether in this way or in that, 
whether by responses of oracles, as at Delphi and Dodona, or 
by the teaching of priesthoods supposed to be official custo- 
dians of sacred knowledge and mouth-pieces of divinity, 
whether relating to fact or doctrine or practice, was accepted 
as in every particular as truthful and authoritative as the 
divinity himself. 

Similar to these are the views generally taken of the sacred 
books now extant in the world by those who accept them as 
sacred. They are thought to be not only messages from the 
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supernatural, but also messages that are as infallible on all 
matters of which they affirm as the supernatural itself. More 
especially is this thought of the original documents. 

Max Miiller writes of the Rig-Vedaas follows : “ According 
to the orthodox views of Indian theologians, not a single line 
of the Veda was the work of human authors. The whole 
Veda is, in some way or other, the work of Deity; and even 
those who received the revelation, or, as they explain it, those 
who saw it, were not supposed to be ordinary mortals, but 
beings raised above the level of ordinary humanity and less 
liable to error, therefore, in the reception of revealed truth. 
The views entertained of revelation by the orthodox theologians 
of India are far more minute and elaborate than those of the 
most extreme advocates of verbal inspiration in Europe. The 
human element is driven out of every corner and hiding-place ; 
and, as the Veda is held to have existed in the mind of the 
Deity before the beginning of time, every allusion to historical 
events, of which there are not a few, is explained away with a 
zeal and ingenuity worthy of a better cause. If the laws of 
Manu, or any other work of authority, can be proved on any 
point to be at variance with a single passage of the Veda, 
their authority is at once overruled.” 

The Koran is held by Mohammedans to have descended 
entire from heaven on the “night of power,” and to have 
been faithfully translated by Mohammed with divine help. 
According to the Mormons, the “Book of Mormon” was 
divinely written on plates of gold, every word of it; and then 
the whole literally done into English with absolutely perfect 
accuracy, by Joseph Smith, under a divine inspiration. 

As to the Tripitaka of the Buddhists, the Zendavesta of 
the Persians, the Kings of Confucius, the Tao-te-King of the 
Taoists, the Sutras of the Gains, the Granth of the Sikhs— 
they are all, like the Veda and the Koran, reverenced by their 
respective votaries as pure truth without the least mixture of 
error. Whatever they assert is to be taken without question, 
whatever it may seem to contradict. Be the matter great or 
small, it makes no difference. An infallible judge has spoken. 
Nothing remains to be said. There is no higher court of 
appeal. 

It is well known that the Jews as a nation have always held 
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to a plenary inspiration of the Old Testament. In their view, the 
writings of Moses and of the other prophets, as they came from 
the first hands, were altogether free from mistakes. Not only 
each sentence, but each individual word—nay, each individual 
letter was a sacred thing to them. They largely wore Scripture 
verses as amulets on their foreheads and over their hearts. 
However poorly at times they have practised their Bible, their 
theory in-regard to it has always been of the highest sort. Just 
as the political motto of some nations is: “ The king can do no 
wrong,” so the national motto of Israel, from time out of mind, 
has been that the Law and the Prophets and the Psalms are 
the king of books, and a king that never errs. “ How firmly,” 
says Josephus, “we have given credit to those books of our 
own nation is evident from what we do; for during so many 
ages as have already passed no one has been so bold as either 
to add anything to them, to take anything from them, or to 
make any change in them.” 

Such, also, has been the view taken by Christians generally 
of both the Old and the New Testament. In every age of 
its history, the Christian Church at large has not only accepted 
them as containing an infallible divine message, but as being 
such a message in its original documents. No mistake what- 
ever in any of their statements. Just as soon as one has 
found out what Moses and Matthew, Jeremiah and John, and 

_the other Scripture writers actually wrote, the sole business 
before him is one of interpretation. The truth without any 
mixture of error is before him. He has only+to unlock the 
gates of speech in order to find it. Such has always been the 
view of the great body of Christians. To them the verdict of 
genuine Scripture on any matter whatever has been perfectly 
decisive. Whatever they could prove by it was proved abso- 
lutely. Nothing remained to be said. They hushed their 
controversies. They bowed even to the ground before the 
majesty of “ Thus saith the Lord.” They counted the man a 
heretic, not to say a blasphemer, who could come near saying : 
“Moses spoke here only the myths of his time,” or : “ Matthew 
doubtless was misled as to the facts in this case by his voca- 
tion as a publican,” or: “ Paul’s reasonings at this point are 

inconclusive.” Such language has sometimes been ventured 
on by men calling themselves Christians, especially in Ger- 
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many; but it has always been heard with a shudder by the 
great Christian communions and confessions. 

So the bulk of mankind has agreed in these two things : 
first, that the world has a message from the supernatural ; and 
second, that, this message as first delivered was in every par- 
ticular as reliable as the source from which it came. 

What means this great plebiscitum? What means this 
universal faith in an infallible message from the supernatural, 
this chain of such faiths stretching away back into the mists 
of history and even the adyta of primeval tradition, this chain 
that never lessens or weakens as it passes through the more 
enlightened times and lands? Have we not here tie instinc- 
tive judgments of mankind as to what sort of a divine message 
mankind needs and is likely to receive? Have we not here, 
perhaps, a divine testimony to the fathers of the race, so 
emphatic and so agreeable to what one would expect, that 
has followed the race in all its dispersions and generations 
down to the present time with unfailing constancy ? 

It cannot be denied that universal beliefs are not always 
just. But they are very apt to be—sg apt that in practical 
life they are always accepted as just, in the absence of all 
positive evidence to the contrary. This point I have fully 
illustrated elsewhere. Suffice it now to say that the fact or 
the philosophy that is witnessed to by the general voice of 
mankind confessedly deserves great respect with logicians, 
and usually gets what it deserves, occupies a vantage-ground 
from which a considerable force will be required to dislodge 
it, especially if the great world-voice does not waver, but 
rather grows firmer as it issues from the lips of the wiser and 
better peoples, and especially if it cannot be thought suggested 
by superficial appearances, like the notion generally held in 
the past, that the heavens make a daily circuit about the 
earth. And such is the voice under consideration. Its vast 
chorus of testimony to a divine message at least as infallible 
as the source from which it comes, speaks forth a weighty 
presumption. Of two things in all other respects equal, that 
which has in its favour the suffrages of mankind at large 
would be universally conceded to have greatly the advantage 
of its fellow. In the present case, since we have even more 
than the lack of positive evidence that the wide suffrage 
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comes from the weak and perverse in human nature (from its 
ignorance and depravity), it is but fair to think that it comes 
from the better elements; that it comes from the pressure of 
the actual fact as revealed, or as shining by its own light in 
the universal, though sometimes dim, sense of what man needs 
to receive and God needs to give. 

This general consent of the world as to the degree of in- 
spiration, belonging to a divine message is fortified, so far as 
our Scriptures are concerned, by another consensus. _ 

The general voice of the Christian Church, of which we 
have spoken, is entitled to great weight. With insignificant 
exceptions, Christians have always held that, by means of a 
divine influence, the original Scripture documents were secured 
from error in all their teachings of whatever kind; so that 
their verdict on any matter was perfectly authoritative and 
final. Has an undoubted canonical passage pronounced upon 
it? Then it is settled, beyond dispute. Let no one open his 
mouth further. No matter how trivial the subject may seem ; 
no matter what the topic—whether fact or doctrine, whether 
sacred or secular, whether prose or poetry, whether chronology 
or history, or science, or religion; all debate is cut off. All heads 
bow silently to the judge that ends the strife. Let no one 
presume to utter or think against that verdict, distinguishing 
between great and small, important and unimportant, religious 
and secular. “Such,” says Rawlinson, “has been the teaching 
of the Church of Christ from the first.” 

A presumption—Is it not a great deal more ?—that the 
original Scriptures were accurate in even their smallest state- 
ments is given by the fact that a multitude of minute and, 
seemingly, least important biblical statements, even in our 
often translated and copied Bible, have been verified by the 
exploration of recent times ; while in no case has any undoubted 
biblical statement been shown to be incorrect—whether it be 
historical, topographical, ethnological, ethnographical, or scien- 
tific; for, strange as it may seem, there may be very small 
scientific matters. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory way, as it certainly is the 
most economical one as regards time and space, of substan- 
tiating this assertion is to cite the testimony of one of the 
most illustrious, learned, and conscientious of modern scholars 
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as found in Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences. This work 
contains the following statements :—“ My own studies, which 
have lain for the last eight or nine years almost exclusively 
in the field of ancient history, have convinced me more and 
more of the thorough truthfulness and faithful accuracy of the 
historical Scriptures. Circumstances have given me an inti- 
mate knowledge of the whole course of recent cuneiform, and 
(to some extent) of hieroglyphical discovery ; and I have been 
continually struck with the removal of difficulties, the acces- 
sion of light, the multiplication of minute points of agreement 
between the sacred and profane, resulting from the advances 
made in deciphering the Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, and 
Egyptian records.” 

“There is an argument of immense compass deducible from 
the indirect and incidental points of agreement between the 
Mosaic records and the best profane authorities. And this is 
an argument to which modern research is perpetually adding 
fresh weight. Above all, the absence of any counter-evidence, 
the fact that each accession to our knowledge of the ancient 
times, whether historic, or geographic, or ethnic, helps to 
remove difficulties and to produce a perpetual supply of fresh 
illustrations of the Mosaic narrative, while fresh difficulties are 
not at the same time brought to light, all tends to show that 
we possess in the Pentateuch not only the most authentic 
account of ancient times that has come down to us, but a 
history absolutely and in every respect true.” 

“It is not possible to produce from authentic history any 
contradiction of this or any other portion of the Hebrew records. 
When such a contradiction has seemed to be found, it has 
invariably happened that in the progress of historical inquiry 
the author from whom it proceeds has lost credit, and finally 
come to be regarded as an utterly untrustworthy authority.” 

“It is evident that the entire historical framework in 
which the Gospel is set is real; that the facts of the civil 
history, small and great, are true. To suppose that there is 
this minute historical accuracy in all the accessories of the 
story, and that the story itself is mythic, is absurd.” 

“ A comparison of its secondary or incidental facts with the 
civil history of the times as otherwise known to us reveals an 
agreement so multitudinous and so minute as to constitute, in 
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the eyes of all those who are capable of weighing historical 
evidence, an overwhelming argument in proof of the authen- 
ticity of the whole story.” 

Such are the testimonies. We have in them the fruit of 
years of scholarly investigation condensed into a pemmican of 
honest statement. We may safely say that it correctly repre- 
sents the facts. That minute accuracy, in even the most 
assailed parts of the Scriptures, to which it testifies, in regard — 
to all the numerous points of the past which modern researches 
have thus far been able to uncover, is sufficient warrant for 
assuming their accuracy at all other points. If Schliemann 
digs up an old helmet at Mycene, and, on cleaning it at many 
of the least conspicuous points, finds only pure gold, is he 
not warranted in thinking he has a gold helmet? If one 
should find in ancient Chaldaea, or at Travancore, a chart of 
the heavens, and, on testing it by thousands of stars of all 
sizes, taken at random from all parts of the sky, should find 
them all correctly placed, would he not feel entitled to assume 
the correctness of the chart throughout? It would be folly 
to require him to verify by actual measurement every single 
stellar position. Not a star-chart in the world has been 
verified in this way. And yet the Berlin charts are built on 
confidently in every observatory and nautical almanac in both 
hemispheres. If it is scientific to do this, why is it not scien- 
tific to allow a like broad induction of facts to convince us of 
the accuracy of the entire original Scriptures on all matters of 
which they speak, without regard to the science of magnitude ? 

And, then, the Scriptures claim entire trustworthiness for 
themselves—claim it after the broadest and most exacting 
fashion. 

As to the New Testament. Its various books were written 
by the immediate disciples of Christ. This fact is on the face 
of most of the books, and has the support of uncounteracted 
tradition. To deny it is practically to deny that we can know 
who were the authors of any ancient books, or even of very 
modern ones. So the New Testament was written by the 
immediate disciples of Christ. 

Now this book testifies that Christ commissioned His im- 
mediate disciples to become the religious teachers of mankind ; 
that He promised the Holy Spirit to thoroughly qualify them 
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for their work ; that, on particular occasions (as when brought 
before magistrates and on that day of Pentecost when they 
preached in tongues unknown to themselves) the very words 
and syntax of their message were divinely supplied to them ; 
that, in short, they were so furnished for their work that their 
Master could say to them, “ He that heareth you heareth me,” 
and “It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of my Father that 
speaketh in you,” and so that Paul could say, “ We speak, not 
in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth.” While making such representations, 
the sacred writers give no vague hint whatever that they might 
be unreliable to some extent in minor matters. Not a word, 
even the slightest, that any discount whatever should be made 
from their unqualified teachings, either oral or written, in the 
exercise of their ministry. Under these circumstances the 
primitive Christians must have felt bound to accept, without 
exception, whatever these broadly commissioned teachers gave 
them as from the Master. Especially in formal writings 
designed to be a text-book of religion to all future times. If 
anything from Christ’s immediate disciples was ex cathedra, 
such a text-book was. To reject a large part of it under 
colour of a vague distinction between things primary and 
secondary, things more and less important, things religious 
and semi-religious or secular, without any distinct boundary 
line between the two, would have been as unnatural as 
unwarrantable—in fact, would logically have put their whole 
Scripture under suspicion and shadow, and set it a-trembling 
like an aspen. As a matter of history, as we have seen, the 
Church has never received the New Testament after such a 
fractional, discounting, and confusing a fashion. As far back 
as church-opinion can be traced, a plain Scripture on any 
point whatever, great or small in seeming, hag been held 
absolutely decisive. It has had always the prerogative of the 
last word. 

As to the Old Testament, its absolute and entire trust- 
worthiness has sufficient proof in the attitude of Christ and 
the New Testament toward it. Not only is it called the 
“Holy Scriptures,” “The Word of God,” “The Oracles of 
God ;” not only are its writers spoken of as “holy men of 
God who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” 
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while no hint whatever is given that certain parts are to be 
taken cum grano salis, and that the common Jewish opinion 
in regard to it needed to be somewhat lowered ; not only does 
the New Testament do this, but Paul says that he “ believes 
all things written in the Law and the Prophets ;” while the 
Master Himself declares that “not one jot or tittle of the 
Law [at least the five books of Moses] shall fail,” and that 
“ whosaever shall break one of these least commandments 
[facts in the form of precepts], and shall teach men so, shall 
be called least in the kingdom of heaven.” 

Evidently, the writers of the New Testament, as well as 
their Master, in quoting from the Old Testament, regarded a 
matter as settled when they could bring to bear on it a clear 
passage from their Bible—this without regard to topic or seem- 
ing magnitude. They did not think it necessary to measure 
carefully its true dimensions, or estimate its weight and quality 
to remote decimals before accepting the Bible deliverance con- 
cerning it. 

If the sacred writers had only a partial inspiration, were 
open to mistake in a part of their deliverances, they were 
bound in all honesty to say as much, and to put their readers 
on their guard. They should have said, for substance, “ We 
are inspired and secured from error as to main things ; but as 
to other matters we are like other people.” But, instead of 
this, their claim to be received as bringing a divine message 
is entirely unqualified. It is couched in the broadest and 
most emphatic terms. Not a whisper, not a gesture, not a 
look even, of warning comes to us from any one of the sacred 
writers, either in regard to himself or to his brethren of the 
canon ; but, on the contrary, such language and tone are used 
as must have been understood to indorse completely the 
current opinion of the time, and indeed of all times, as to 
sacred books. Ifa part of the ground we have to travel over 
is morass and liable to let us through at every step, though 
there are no surface-indications of the fact, let the authorities 
at least set up by the road some notification of danger that we 
may be on the alert. Let them put out somewhere a red light. 

This is what Paul is supposed by some to have done. In 
one or two instances he is thought to express some hesitation 
as to whether, in regard to certain matters, he has “the 
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mind of the Spirit.” But his scrupulousness as to these 
specified matters assures us that he felt sure as to the 
divine authority of all his other statements, which received 
no qualification whatever: assures us that if any of them 
had been open to doubt he would have given fair warning : 
in fact, assures us that the other sacred writers, under similar 
circumstances, would have done as much. The fact that 
they suggest no doubt whatever is proof that they entertained 
none. 

So much as to what the Scriptures claim for themselves. 
Now let us see what consequences are involved in adopting 
the alternative theory of inspiration, viz., that the original 
Scriptures were infallible only in main things. 

This theory seems to open the door for nullifying a large 
part of the Bible. Main things in a book, as well as in 
everything else, are always in a minority,—a very small 
minority. The details and circumstantials of a picture always 
occupy the most space,—by far the most. Besides, it is no 
easy matter to decide where “main” things end, and the 
secondary and subordinate begin. They shade away into each 
other as day does into night. Different men would draw 
the dividing line very differently. There are those who 
regard the Deity of Christ, his atonement, his mediation, 
regeneration, a future state of rewards and punishments, as 
anything but essential to a scheme of reasonable religion. 
And, then, do not things seemingly very small often turn out 
to have very important connections—a little pivot proving 
essential to the integrity and working of a great engine? 
Sermons, and even books, can be written on the importance 
of little things. Whether or not the cackling of geese once 
saved Rome, it is certain that the weight of a feather some- 
times decides a hesitating balance or battle, and that a last 
straw may break a camel’s back. Such facts trouble us when 
we are trying to distinguish between the important and un- 
important, the more important and the less, in Scripture. It 
looks small; but then may it not be the small rudder that 
steers some “tall admiral,” and so a whole squadron of 
dependent ships; or a small seed which in time will wave 
harvests over half a continent? So a cloud of uncertainty 
settles down on by far the larger part of the Bible. We 
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cannot accept a single verse as infallible until we have proved 
it to be highly important; and then what room for different 
views as to what is important? Almost everywhere the 
ground under our feet seems to be onatremble. What our 
fathers thought to be a rock turns out to be a bog. Can it 
be that God has given us such a Revelation ? 

If the contemporaries of the original Scripture documents 
had found them unreliable in regard to by far the larger part 
of their statements, even though these statements were of the 
circumstantial and secondary sort, would they not have been 
reasonably stumbled as to the rest? Could they well have 
been blamed for withholding confidence from the entire thing ? 
It would have been the scientific thing to do. In similar 
circumstances we moderns would feel compelled by universally 
accepted laws of evidence to do it. 

But the theory that the original Bible was infallible only in 
main things, contradicts the theory on which biblical scholars 
proceed in dealing with the text of Scripture. The whole 
effort of textual critics is to find out what the autographs 
were. This is considered immensely important, the great 
desideratum, deserving of almost unlimited pains. And, 
indeed, so say all devout scholars and the intelligent Chris- 
tian public; for they feel that the nearer they get to the 
autographs the nearer they get to the exact truth. But all 
parties are mistaken if only “the more important” Bible 
statements have a divine warrant. In that case by far the 
larger part, say ninety-nine hundredths of the whole Scripture 
is not one whit more trustworthy than the copies made from 
them ; indeed less so, as being the product of a less critical 
and enlightened age. What is the use of scholars worrying 
themselves about the genuineness of secondary matters when, 
even if proved genuine, they would be of no account as 
Scripture? The latest variations are, at least, fully as likely 
to be correct as the originals. As a whole, the Bible has sunk 
to the level of other books: Samson and Milo are as other 
men. So far as getting at the truth is concerned, the critics 
have accomplished just nothing by all their labours. They 
have wasted any amount of time, talent, toil. Their rummag- 
ings .in old monasteries ; their disinterment of codices, cursive 
and uncial; their collations and recensions innumerable ; 
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their science of textual criticism and cognates, elaborated with 
infinite labour in closets and convocations and revision-com- 
mittees,—amount to nothing that the general Christian public 
values one jot. Such a public has little patience with this 
much ado about nothing. Why do they spend money for 
that which is not bread? “The game is not worth the candle.” 
Their true course would be first to find (if that is possible) 
what are the main or more important passages in our present 
Bibles, and then confine inquiries to the question of their 
genuineness. As these, from the nature of the case, can be 
only a small fraction of the whole, an immense saving of time 
and work would be effected. 

But some prefer to speak of inspiration as belonging only 
to the “ moral and religious” parts of the Bible. We com- 
plain of the vagueness of such language. What is meant by 
the words “moral and religious”? Plainly, not everything 
that can be made to yield moral and religious lessons; for 
that would include not only everything found in the Bible, 
but also everything in every other book and in the whole 
world of events. From stars to stones, from the motions of 
armies to those of atoms, religion may be argued into, or away 
from, them all. Are duties together with their underlying 
doctrines meant? In that case it is plain that there is a vast 
amount of matter in the Bible that cannot be clearly brought 
under either of these heads. Duties depend largely on facts 
and circumstances ; if the latter are unreliable, the former are 
so also to the same extent. Also, beyond a certain point it 
becomes doubtful what doctrines underlie given duties. A 
field for endless dispute opens. The entire Bible becomes 
debatable ground, a sort of Tierra del Fuego of fogs and clouds 
and desperate uninhabitableness the whole miserable year 
round. 

But what do they really have in their thought—these men 
who speak of inspiration as belonging solely to the moral and 
religious things of the Bible? They certainly do not mean 
the whole Bible: they mean limitation. And we have only 
to listen to them a little, to see that they mean to exclude 
from the area of infallible inspiration matters of historic de- 
tail; of manners and customs; of arts, sciences and chrono- 
logy ; in general and vaguely, all matters of the “ less impor- 
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tant ” sort that fill up the outlines of Scripture, that make the 
flesh and blood and bloom that cover its skeleton and give it 
verisimilitude. But it is not altogether easy to tell when one 
comes to the skeleton. And certainly what is outside of it 
would, in the view of most people, include the greater part of 
the Bible, especially of the Old Testament. And rightly; for 
it is impossible to prove clearly, on purely rational grounds 
(to which, of course, we must be confined), that most of the 
Bible statements have any closer connection with morals and 
religion than have those in our common histories, or those 
events in our daily lives which yield moral and religious les- 
sons to so few. A few devout and ingenious minds will smite 
water out of rock, and command the very stones into bread. 
But to most people they will remain mere stones. 

So an open door is left for a man to exclude from the in- 
spired matter of the Bible whatever suits him. To some God 
and religion appear in everything; to others they appear in 
almost nothing. The great majority are slow to perceive the 
spiritual and religious in what passes under their observation. 
A few see sermons in stones, but the most see stones in ser- 
mons. Who does not know that God and religion are apt to 
remain unsuggested to most men even by his grandest works 
and most signal providences? Such persons would find in the 
Bible a minimum of the moral and religious, and a maximum 
of the other sort. 

Further, it seems clear that the theory that the original 
Bible was infallible only in main things, or, if you please, in 
things moral and religious, would, if fairly understood and 
adopted by the people at large, completely destroy the autho- 
rity of the Scriptures among them. Suppose a minister should 
stand up in his pulpit, and, holding up a Bible, should say to 
his congregation: “ This book originally contained, here and 
there at great intervals, something that was divine and not 
open to mistake; but men have never been able to say 
with any confidence, save in a few instances, just where these 
green spots are; and, as for the rest (by far the greater part of 
the whole), why, it is as purely human and fallible as any 
common book. Indeed, this book has a special drawback in 
being the product of comparatively very uncritical and unen- 
lightened times.” I say, suppose our clergy should talk after 
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this fashion to their people. What would come of it? Doubt- 
less, at first, a wide opening of the eyes. “We have heard 
strange things to-day, things which neither we nor our fathers 
have known. But one thing is clear: if these ministers are 
right, they no longer have a vocation. A clear divine warrant 
for their function and support can no longer be pleaded. We 
can dispense with them. That will be a very considerable 
and acceptable economy. But are these views correct?” Just 
as soon as the people conclude to say Yes, how much weight 
will the Bible have with them? It will no longer be to them 
a Bible at all. Its prestige is all gone. The sceptre has 
fallen from its hand. It is wholly without authority —its 
promises a mirage, its penalties a brutwm fulmen. It may con- 
tinue to interest as an heirloom, a piece of antiquity, a literary 
curiosity, a companion.volume to the books of Confucius and 
Zoroaster, a book with a somewhat famous history; but as an 
authoritative rule of faith and practice, it will have no force 
whatever. The only sceptre left in the hand of Christ will be 
a mocking reed. Such a book could not answer the purpose 
of a divine message. It is not such a revelation as the world 
needs. It is incredible that God has given such a thing to the 
world under a warrant of “ signs and wonders.” It would not 
be worth the giving. 

To the doctrine of the inerrancy of the original Scriptures, 
the following objections may be made :— 

1. Many trivialities, puerilities, and even some indecencies 
are found in all copies of the Scriptures, and so presumably 
belonged to the originals: can it be that the inspiration which 
did not secure against such things secured against error in 
even the smallest matters ? 

We admit that there are things in the Bible that seem, at 
first view, to be all these—things the use of which we do not 
see, and even things which propriety, according to present 
usage, forbids to be publicly read. But this is only what we 
observe in Nature. Nature abounds in things that seem 
trivial, and in some that will not bear promiscuous exhibition. 
Every natural fact has a setting of small particulars, and must 
be given in more or less of its natural setting in order to veri- 
similitude. Also, things, seemingly very trifling, often turn 
out to be pivotal, like some of the small and obscure but yet 
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essential parts of a watch. Also times and countries differ 
much in their ideas of what is indelicate; and the expressions 
in the Bible which are complained of are no worse than the 
facts, and are really no more suggestive of evil than the words 
“male and female,” “ fornication,” “adultery,” and many other 
such words in current and unblamed use among us, and which 
are indispensable in the fight against vice and crime. It is 
quite credible that certain physiological facts which the young 
must learn sooner or later, had better be first learned in sacred 
connections, and as set amid the solemn sanctions and menaces 
of religion. 

2. What is the use of having the original Scriptures more 
secured from error than the copies? The copies are to a certain 
extent fallible. This implies fallibility to a like extent in the 
originals ; for what is the use of having them more accurate ? 

We answer : It is the use of having a perfectly.solid founda- 
tion for a great edifice; of having a perfectly pure fountain to 
supply the successive reservoirs and pipes of a great city ; of 
having a perfect standard of weights or measures to which to 
refer for verification ; of having a final court of appeals able to 
revise the proceedings of all other courts, and decide cases 
righteously as well as finally. 

We answer: It is the use of having a Bible more reliable 
than merely human commentaries on it, or than the intelli- 
gent faculties of the readers. If there is no use in having the 
original documents less fallible than the copies, then, on the 
same principle, there is no use in having the copies less fal- 
lible than are its uninspired readers and interpreters. As 
these are all fallible, according to our Protestant view, the 
Bible at once sinks to the level of a fallible human production. 

We answer: It is the use of having a Bible mainly secure 
from error, instead of a Bible mainly open to error, the 
use of having a Bible whose deliverances are unreliable 
only in an infinitesimal part of the whole, and that part 
providentially indicated to us and guaranteed to be incon- 
sequential, instead of one whose deliverances are unreliable in 
almost every part, and on almost every point. 

If only the copies are liable to error, then we have to dis- 
count from the infallibility of the book only at the points 
where the copies so differ among themselves as to make it hard 
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to choose between them; but if the original Scriptures were 
themselves liable to error in all secondary matters, then (as 
such matters make up by far the greater part of every book, 
and it is no easy matter after a certain point to distinguish 
between things primary and secondary) the greater part of the 
Bible passes under a cloud. 

This, then, seems the proper doctrine. The original Scrip- 
tures, as they came fresh from the hands of the sacred penmen, 
were infallible in all their statements of whatever sort. One 
asks whether this doctrine implies a strictly verbal inspiration, 
a divine giving of each particular word with its collocation. 
Not necessarily. If, in any case, there is only one best way 
of saying what needs to be said, then that way must be secured 
by a strictly verbal inspiration. But wherever there are several 
such ways, ways equally good of saying the same thing (and 
this, it would seem, must often happen), it is enough if the 
sacred writer is kept to any one of these ways. Within their 
range he is at liberty to choose his own words and his own 
syntax. He is not limited to specific individuals, only to a 
specific class. That is, some divine dictation as to words must 
always exist, but in many cases this need not extend to the 
dictation of individual words with their collocation. As a tra- 
veller may have the choice of several roads to a city instead of 
being shut up to asingle one; as a planet may vary its orbit 
considerably between fixed terms, instead of always traversing 
exactly the same line; as a prisoner may have the range of an 
entire house, or city, or province, instead of being confined to a 
single cell: so the sacred writers had a certain range of literary 
expression within which they could not go amiss or fall short 
of the best, instead of having their feet fast in the stocks of a 
single formula. They were not like the king around whom a 
Roman ambassador drew closely a circle which must not be 
crossed till an answer had been given, but rather like that king 
as he would have been if that circle had followed the whole 
round of the city walls. 

II. Our present Scriptures are, practically, faithful copies of 
the originals. 

In by far the greater part of the Scripture text, say nine 
hundred and ninety-nine thousandths of the whole, the copies 
agree with one another. This larger part is therefore, like the 
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originals. So we judge in the case of all other ancient books. 
What all the copies of Herodotus conspire in saying, Herodotus 
himself said. 

At points where the copies disagree with one another, textual 
criticism can, in a great number of cases, determine what was 
the original text beyond all reasonable doubt. This is a modest 
statement. No doubt extravagant claims have often been 
made as to what the science of textual criticism can do. 
“Never such a detective! It can hunt down a rogue of an 
error through all the centuries, and find it under all disguises.” 
But, without going such lengths, without conceding omniscience 
or infallibility to this or any other class of scientists, we are 
bound to allow that sound principles exist which enable 
scholars in a multitude of cases satisfactorily to determine 
among rival readings that which is genuine. So we may 
make a large addition to the likeness between our present 
Bible and the original documents. 

As to the residuum after the resources of criticism for deter- 
mining the genuine have been exhausted, we find it to be 
exceedingly small, largely inconsequential to all appearances, 
actually (as all Christian scholars agree) bringing into doubt 
no single item of doctrine or duty, and fully accounted for with- 
out supposing in our present Bibles any whit of abatement 
from the authority and usefulness of the original Scriptures. 

For, to preserve this authority and usefulness, it is not neces- 
sary that every word, or even every construction of the original, 
be preserved. In many cases there are several equally good 
ways of saying the same thing. An author is often at a loss 
which to choose among the different modes of expression that 
occur to him. He cannot see but that one is just as clear and 
forcible as another. And, if his name is Thomas Chalmers, he 
may end his hesitation by using them all. Seventeen repro- 
ductions of the same idea have been counted in one of his 
paragraphs, each differing from every other in language, and 
all just, forcible, and brilliant. Just as the same person may 
appear to equal advantage in several different dresses, so a 
thought may not suffer in the least from having one form of 
expression exchanged for another. So Jesus and the writers 
of the New Testament evidently thought ; for, in their quota- 
tions from the Old Testament, they are not always careful to 
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use the exact words of even the Septuagint. They content 
themselves with giving what they regard as equivalent expres- 
sions, So the Decalogue, as given in Deuteronomy, differs 
verbally somewhat from that given in Exodus. The sense is 
the same; the dress varies. Evidently the sacred writers 
themselves were not in bondage to the letter. They certainly 
thought that in some cases there were two or more equally 
good ways of saying the same thing, even as the same pure 
water may come to us in vessels of many shapes and materials. 
If this is so, we can fully account for a considerable part of 
the residual passages just spoken of without supposing that the 
Bible has suffered in the slightest from our inability to repro- 
duce exactly the originals. The substitutes may be just as 
good as the primaries for all scriptural purposes. Just as the 
substitute whom a man.sends into the army may do quite as 
good service as himself, and the army be none the worse for 
the exchange. 

But the residuum does not consist entirely of passages giving 
the same thought under different forms. Some give different 
senses. But can it be that it may be of no earthly consequence 
which of these various senses is taken as the original? Even 
so. All the facts of the original, as well as all its words, may 
not need to be preserved from mistake and doubt in order to 
its being preserved from damage. Many facts may be stated 
merely as the actual dress and circumstantials of other facts, 
as the flesh and blood required to make the skeleton of truth 
life-like and presentable, as the filling-in of the outlines of the 
picture for the purpose of naturalness and verisimilitude. For 
this purpose other facts of a similar order might serve equally 
well. For example, 968 years as the age of Methuselah might 
do as well as 969 years. It is true that, for reasons already 
stated, it would be a hard matter for us to draw the line 
between important and unimportant variations ; but that there 
may be unimportant ones is plain; and what they are would 
be determined by what God allows to take place. We do not 
have to draw the line. He draws it for us. 

Besides facts which merely serve to give verisimilitude, and 
which may be exchanged without loss for others serving that 
purpose equally well, there are others of which as much can be 
said. Just asa fact may be useful to a person at one time 
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and not at another, so a fact may be useful to one age of the 
world and not to another age. It is outgrown. It is super- 
annuated. From lapse of time and change of circumstances, 
the use has fallen out of it. Or, if not so, its place has be- 
come well supplied by something else. Why may it not be 
so with “some Scripture passages”? For example, some 
passages relating to some points in the superseded Mosaic 
economy. If we find it impossible to determine satisfactorily 
the original sense of such a passage, why may we not suppose 
that, though once of use to be known, it is so no longer? It 
has had its day. Or sufficient substitutes exist in other parts 
of Scripture. It is easy to see that no damage whatever might 
come to us from not being able to settle a few points like these. 
If we had to find out these inconsequential points for ourselves 
we should be in straits. But here the providence of God steps 
in to help us. He marks for us the passages whose original 
sense it will do us no harm to be without. What He allows 
to become indeterminate through various readings, or whatever 
cause, he thereby certifies to be unimportant for ws, whatever 
it may have been for other times. 

This, then, is our theory. Words and syntaxes in Scrip- 
ture, as elsewhere, may vary to a certain extent without 
damage to the sense. Without damage, also, the sense itself 
may vary somewhat. But in no case has the varying been suf- 
fered to go beyond this harmless extent without detection. 
What this extent is, is shown by those passages in regard to 
which there remains a reasonable doubt of their genuineness 
after the resources of criticism have been exhausted upon 
them. Providence does for us what we could not do for our- 
selves. It becomes an omniscient detective. It hunts down 
for us both the words and the senses which can safely vary, 
puts its sign-manual upon them, and then says: “This is what 
you do not need to know, at least for the present.” So we hold 
that, for all practical purposes, the present Bible is a faithful 
transcript of the original documents. After doing our best to 
find the words and thoughts of a passage as they stood in the 
autographs, and doing it unsuccessfully, we say to ourselves 
reasonably, “It is not of any consequence, at least for the 
present, that we should know. If it were, the Lord would not 
have suffered the text to fall into this helpless doubt.” 
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This view is confirmed by the manner in which Christ and 
His apostles treated the Bible of their time. This was a 
translation and a copy,—a copy of copies, the last survivor of 
many generations of copies, the last link in a long chain that 
had come down through the glooms and tossings of many 
troublous centuries. But Christ treated it as if it were an 
autograph. Not a hint but that it possessed all the reliability 
and authority of the primitive parchments. Not one word 
about a harmful uncertainty in a text that had passed through 
so many hands. What explanation of this so good as that no 
such harmful uncertainty existed? He had no need to cau- 
tion. For all practical purposes the copy was as good as the 
original, while yet wet under the writers’ hands, would have 
been. Divine Providence had so watched over the took that, 
though in the lapse of ages various changes in the text had 
taken place, not one of these changes was of the sort to vitiate 
in the slightest the book as a religious guide. So Christ, in 
speaking of the Septuagint Bible of His day, had no need to 
distinguish between it and the original autographs. He did 
not so distinguish. He treated both as being one and the same 
thing. He took it for granted that the people about Him were 
doing the same. They were. Whatever rights belonged to 
the first king they allowed to his lineal successor of their own 
day. E. F. BURR, D.D. 





Art. XI.—Paul at Athens. 


HE utterances and the methods of the greatest missionary 
produced by Christianity must be well worth the study 

of all Christian thinkers and workers. In his apostolate Paul 
chose great cities as the centres of operation, and was un- 
doubtedly directed and assisted therein by the Holy Spirit. 
He was in Jerusalem, in Athens, in Rome,—the cities that 
represented religion and culture and power. Perhaps for 
the generation existing in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century there are few points in the great Apostle’s history 


1 From Christian Thought. 
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more needful and profitable to study than his visit to Athens, 
because it presents to us the first contact of Christianity with 
culture as developed in high art and philosophy. These were 
the only fields for culture, as science cannot be said to have 
existed in that day. 

Paul seems to have had no just idea of Athens before reach- 
ing that city; but his quick eye took in the strategic advan- 
tages of the place for Christian movement, and he sent back to 
Berea for Silas and Timothy, that he might have these valued 
coadjutors in his apostolic work. In waiting for them he 
was not idle. He studied Athens. While thus engaged he 
employed every opportunity that presented itself to plant the 
seed of the Gospel. 

The city was about sixteen centuries old when Paul saw it, 
and during a few of the centuries immediately preceding his 
visit it had been magnificently adorned by architecture and 
sculpture in the interests of the prevailing idolatry. Every- 
where there were temples ; the small were elegant, the large 
were magnificent. Everywhere there were altars to all the 
gods known to Greek mythology ; and in the liberality and 
hospitality which ordinarily accompany spiritual indifference, 
there were to be found altars inscribed, “To an Unknown 
God.” 

The gratification of his esthetic instinct could not blind 
Paul to the deadly cancer which was eating out the spiritual 
life of the people under this complexion of external beauty ; 
nor did he for a moment feel that he was a mere curious 
traveller, or forget for a moment that he was a Christian mis- 
sionary. On the Sabbath-day he reasoned with the Jews in 
their synagogue, and on the other days in the “ market,” the 
general gathering-place of the people. 

No man who has zeal for Christ ever lacks a place. He 
will labour with one man as earnestly as with a thousand ; in 
a chamber as cheerfully as in a cathedral. He that is faithful 
in the smallest place will be duly transferred to a larger. 
The Apostle could not be concealed in the one little obscure 
synagogue of his compatriots ‘and co-religionists, hid away in 
some corner of the splendid metropolis, but was soon drawn 
into the agora, a place where not only merchants of all kinds 
met, but- statesmen, orators, poets, and philosophers—the 
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fashionable assembly in which it was requisite for a man to 
appear often if he desired to be counted as in Athenian 
“ society.” 

Stirred from without by the sight of the prevailing idolatry, 
and impelled from within by his constant zeal for his Master 
and the New Faith, Paul everywhere set forth Jesus and the 
Resurrection. However he varied his method of treatment, 
his fundamental theme was the Risen Jesus. There seemed to 
be perpetually present to his mind the thought that every 
human being had an immeasurable personal interest in Him 
who had been delivered for man’s offences and raised again for 
his justification. In the market-place, or, as we perhaps 
should call it, the Assembly Rooms, he was encountered by 
men who represented two of the leading schools of philosophy 
at that time in Athens—schools that were then more than 
two centuries old. 

The Stoics represented pantheism, believing that “ the all,” 
the universe, is God; God is the universe. Believing the uni- 
verse itself was a rational soul; that it was impossible to 
separate God from matter; that the soul was matter, and death 
was a return of this finer matter into the all-matter—that is, 
into God ; when they heard of the resurrection of the dead, 
the announcement seemed so palpably absurd in the presence 
of what they considered settled and unquestionable philoso- 
phical doctrine, that it was regarded an impossibility. 

The Epicureans were downright materialists. There was 
matter, and nothing else. Whatever seems orderly and the 
product of design, is merely the result of a fortuitous concur- 
rence of the uncreated atoms which had eternally existed. 
This doctrine necessarily excluded God, the soul, morality, 
and responsibility. It involved the dissipation into the ele- 
ments at death of all that we call matter and spirit, a distinc- 
tion denied by them except as a distinction of different kinds 
of matter. Of course that school could have no data of ethics 
beyond utility ; nothing that involved future reward or retribu- 
tion. To them, also, the resurrection was an absurdity. 

There was a third school, not mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles, called the Academicians, who, at the time of Paul, 
taught that there was nothing which could be known of God, 
if there was a God. 
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The apostle thus met in his day the variations of erroneous 
philosophy which confront Christianity in ours. Through 
eighteen centuries the gifted and laborious errorists have not 
been able to invent one new error. Toward the close of the 
nineteenth century they are just what they were in the first : 
pantheists, materialists, and agnostics. Such we find them in 
Berlin, London, and New York to-day ; such Paul found them 
in Athens eighteen centuries ago. But Christianity was fresh 
then, and the people he met had curiosity to know if it were 
possible to have a new school of thought. They induced 
Paul to go with them from the crowded agora to the quiet 
Areopagus, where, lifted above the multitude, secured from 
interruptions in the lofty place of their Supreme Court, they 
might ascertain the nature of this new philosophy. 

The mingling of politeness and irony in their invitation to 
Paul is just the same in its tones and cadences as those which 
mark the intercourse. of the pantheists, the materialists, and 
the agnostics of the present day in their intercourse with the 
Christian thinkers. “We wish to be enabled to know what 
these strange things mean.” The irony was in the implied 
disparagement of what they had already heard from Paul. “It 
cannot mean much if we cannot take it all in at a glance!” is 
what the errorists of to-day intimate, as the errorists did in 
Athens. It is “strange ”—that is, not at home in the realm 
of culture—if it be brought by any one who is not a pantheist, 
or a materialist, or at least an agnostic. Paul accepted the 
challenge, took his position, and began his testimony for Jesus. 

His reply was polite, without any mixture of irony, and is 
in this an example to all Christian teachers. He stood amid 
an inspiring environment. If he looked up, there stood the 
Acropolis, beauty-crowned, with the noblest products of the 
highest art piled in richest profusion and most graceful 
arrangement on the noblest altar in the Jand, an offering to 
the gods worshipped by the populace, but despised by the 
philosophers. If he looked down upon the city, there was that 
wondrous temple of Theseus, the colossal Minerva, and the 
temples of the Furies and of Victory. Everywhere worship 
had brought the skill of art to its adornment, and the best 
fruits of the age grew on the tree of its religion, even when 
that religion was idolatrous. 
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Paul opened with words of politeness. A preacher of reli- 
gion, he recognised his hearers as religious. He told them that 
wherever he turned his eyes he perceived, in all their works 
of art, that the Athenians were a more than commouly God- 
fearing people, intimating that he had seen no such exhibitions 
of religiousness in the other cities of Greece. It was a delicate 
compliment to their city, of which they were manifestly in- 
tensely proud. This wise exordium opened the way for the 
introduction of his own religion. He called their attention to 
the fact that in their beautiful Athens there was an altar in- 
scribed, “To aN UNKNOWN Gop;” and he mentions the fact 
rather in commendation than in disparagement. Sich was 
the spirit of the apostle. His manner, also, is worthy cf study. 
He employed all the admissions of their religion and philosophy, 
attacking nothing that is not radically wrong. Whatever a select 
circle of philosophers might hold, there was planted ineradi- 
cably in the nature of man the belief in the existence of God. 
Every form of idolatry was proof of that, and the munificence 
of expenditure in the temples about them proved that the 
theistic idea was at once powerful and practicable. It wrought 
itself out in altars of exquisite beauty, and sanctuaries of sur- 
passing splendour. Whatever, whoever, wherever God is, the 
instinct of the human heart is to honour Him. Man prays 
from instinct as from instinct a babe draws its mother’s milk, 
or a bee constructs his polygonal cell. If prayer were the 
result of reasoning, Professor Tyndall and others might propose 
to submit it to some “test” of reason: but to submit any 
instinct to such a test is a scientific absurdity. Following that 
instinct, when fancy and imagination had been exhausted, there 
might still be a God—there might be gods—who should be 
honoured. The feeling after God was gratified by erecting an 
altar to a god not yet known to the Athenians, or, if known 
to their ancestors, was lost to them. Here, on such an altar, 
stood graven the confession of knowledge and of ignorance. 
It was not “To the Unknown God,” for that would be an 
acknowledgment that there was but one God, and all their 
other altars were useless. Nor was it inscribed to “God the 
Unknown.” He might be known to others, if not to them. 
The legend on the altar was the pathetic confession of the 
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Athenians that there was a God, and that—they did not know 
Him. 

Here was a pungent appeal to the philosophers about Paul. 
The people wanted to know God. The Stoics, the Epicureans, 
and the Academicians had been in Athens for generations. 
Were the philosophers no wiser, no better than the common 
people ? If so, their philosophies were valueless. If they 
were wiser and better, why did they not teach the people about 
God? “They did not know?” Then this is a confession of 
ignorance. “ What, therefore, ye worship in your ignorance,” 
says Paul, “ this set I forth unto you.” 

This is the stand for Christian teachers to take in this cen- 
tury. Let them say to the pantheists, the materialists, the 
agnostics of our age: “Gentlemen, teach the people God. If 
you cannot do that, because of your acknowledged ignorance, 
be still. We know God, and we will set Him forth to the 
people.” If they turn upon the Christian teachers, and say, 
“That is your self-conceit ; we are humble ; we proclaim that 
if there be a God, He is unknowable.” Is that their humility ? 
It is the arrogant assertion that they comprehend the whole 
circle of the possible-to-be-known, and declare that God is not 
anywhere. It is the very modest assertion that what they do 
not know cannot be known by any other; that what the deaf 
cannot hear is not sound, and what the blind cannot see is not 
colour. To the child learning the third column of the multi- 
plication-table the calculus is unknowable ; but we know that 
there are those to whom it is not unknowable. The Athenians 
had not the obstinate self-conceit of modern Herbert-Spencer- 
ians. They simply said, “ There is a God: to ws He is unknown.” 
What Paul said in the circle of Athenian philosophers, a 
Christian teacher may say to the pantheists, materialists, agnos- 
tics, and the unlettered masses : “What ye worship in your 
ignorance, this I set forth unto you.” 

Taking the admission of the pantheists and the agnostics, 
accepting the implication of what had been graven on stone 
altars, assuming what is quite plain, that one cannot be 
agnostic and atheistic at the same time, because to assert that 
a being is unknowable is to imply its existence, since it must 
be to be unknowable, the apostle confronts the errors of his 
hearers by proclaiming the truths of the Gospel. This is a 
most valuable example to all thinkers who are disposed to 
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communicate their thoughts. It is unwise, if not wicked, to 
attempt to take from a man any faith, however defective and 
erroneous, until we are prepared to substitute a faith that is 
sound and true. A missionary must let the lowest African 
keep his fetich until he can give that savage a God who can 
be reasonably worshipped. What is the use of cutting off the 
top-growth of an error if its root be left to sprout? What 
better way to exclude poisonous growth than pre-occupying the 
ground with seed and roots, and shoots of truth ? 

It seems difficult to see how the apostle could have presented 
a briefer or more compact refutation of what was wrong in 
their theories and practices. He cuts at once to the core of. 
their fallacies. “God.” “The God.” There are not “Gods,” 
and polytheism is a falsehood based onatruth. There is a 
God. Atheism is the vacuum which humanity abhors. THE 
Gop is a person. He has conscious existence, a designing 
intellect, a deciding will, and spontaneous activity. He is 
Creator. He made “ the all,” and therefore He cannot be “the 
all,” since it is inconceivable that anything should be the 
creator of itself. The theory of pantheistic Stoics perishes 
before the conception of a personal Creator, and the theory of 
the materialistic Epicureans perishes before the conception of 
a personality existing before all matter, and the conception of 
the production of the material by the immaterial. God is the 
producer of each thing, and not the product of any thing or 
of all things. He was before they were. He can be without 
them ; they cannot exist one moment without Him. 

With what rapidity the apostle enlarges their horizon! 
He does not argue. He asserts, authoritatively, as every 
Christian teacher must. The assertion of the personality of 
the OnE God gives him ground of appeal to their reason and 
conscience, which are always to be addressed by a Christian 
teacher. Looking above him, the apostle saw the temple- 
crowned Acropolis. Beautiful for situation, the joy of archi- 
tecture, how small a thing was that sanctuary as a house for 
Him who had made all the marble in all the quarries of the 
earth, and all the wit in all the brains of men, and all the 
heavens above the earth. And how small a thing that stone 
Athena Polias, the goddess, compared with Him who made and 
who fills the earth and the heavens. He pressed this upon 
his hearers. Looking below him, how many an altar-place 
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must have caught his eye! Perhaps at the moment, priests 
were seen leading garlanded victims amid sacrificial ceremo- 
nials. What can that mean? Does the God who made all 
things have a need which can be supplied from human re- 
sources? Such is the degrading implication of idolatry. But 
it is a belittling falsehood, shooting its poisonous errors in 
many directions. The whole system of Pagan sacrifices was 
an attempt.to bribe the God that was worshipped. It was 
founded on a falsehood which reversed the facts of the uni- 
verse. There is not anything which God has not made. 
There is no such thing as natura natwrans without God, no 
.“ that which makes” outside of God. Such a thought is un- 
mixed heathenism. The Athenian paganism was better than 
that. “ Manufactured sanctuaries,” as Paul called them, were 
built by the hands God had made, and constructed of the 
materials which God had made. If God were spiritually 
worshipped therein, well and good; but it is against all 
reason to attempt to confine the illimitable God within any 
walls, or to regard as unsacred any part of the universe He 
has made. 

This naturally leads Paul to deal a blow at the mechanical 
theory of the universe. It is not an automatic machine. 
While “the all” is not God, God is everywhere present in 
“the all,” and having created it, He preserves it by perpetual 
and immediate immanence. This is the doctrine we must 
constantly press against the godless scientific hypotheses of 
the day. On no system of philosophy which does not teach 
the active presence of God everywhere, can we supply the 
gaps of science. What is life? Whence comes it? How is 
it continued? These are questions for which science has no 
answer. And there has never been a scientific theory which 
accounted for the breaks, the catastrophes, the cataclysms 
which so often appear in nature. Even the modern doctrine 
of evolution is a tangled web, a field of concealed pitfalls, or 
a mere scientific dream, a hypothesis utterly unprovable on 
scientific grounds, if God be omitted. But in the philosophy 
of Paul’s Areopagite speech, life is that which God constantly 
ministers out of Himself to some of His creatures, by which 
He keeps them differentiated, as animals and plants, from all 
inorganic “bodies. 
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This truth glorifies man while it honours God. The 
old Stoical and Epicurean systems degraded both God and 
man, by making both only parts of and dependants upon 
“the all,” or God nothing, and man no better than mud. 
God ministers life, and He ministers air, and all other 
things necessary for life. Nothing comes of itself. God 
“is giving” everything. Correct ideas of God lead to 
correct ideas of man. The unity of God and the unity 
of the human race go together. One God, one humanity ; 
many gods, many humanities. Polytheism had produced 
national narrowness and pride. The Athenians believed them- 
selves sprung from the ground, aborigines, and despised all 
other peoples. This prevailed wherever paganism. existed. 
The concept of one, personal, creating, preserving Gcd, is the 
concept without which science can have no unifying idea as 
regards either nature or the race of mankind. Starting with 
the unity of race, we must reach the oneness of God; believing 
in different natural origins, it is not difficult to reach different 
mythologies; and polytheism genders and maintains race-dif- 
ferences, while monotheism begets and preserves the idea of 
the unity of humanity. 

The apostle presses his hearers further. Not only does each 
individual existence depend upon the constant ministry of life 
from God, but nationality is perpetuated and national life 
limited by the volition of the Master of heaven and of earth. 
How far the Greek nation should extend, what should be the 
limits of the influence of Greek culture, and what the duration 
of the national life, were all dependent upon God’s direct exe- 
cution of His own will concerning them, since He has fixed 
the boundaries of the nations and arranged the system of their 
duration and succession. Paul teaches his hearers the neces- 
sity of depending as a nation upon God, and lays down the 
fundamental principle of international intercourse, comity, and 
prosperity, in the acknowledgment of the sovereignty of God 
over the family of nationalities. The race can never attain to 
its highest possible condition until “the parliament of man” 
shall recognise the sovereignty of God, and employ its powers 
in devising measures to have His will done everywhere on 
earth as that will is in heaven. There is thus found a suf- 
ficiently high reason for the existence of individuals and of 
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nations, and of providential national history—that men might 
seek God. If there be no God to seek, then the universe is 
aimless, and science is impossible, because it has no foundation 
and no unifying idea. But in the very grammatical construc- 
tion of his sentence, Paul showed that he believed that the 
unaided efforts of man would be fruitless in the effort to find 
what God is, if man were not assisted by some revelation. So 
near and yet so far is God from each individual. 

And then the apostle, following the suggestion of his state- 
ment, that God “is not far from each one of us,” utters the 
sentence which must be the revealed basis of all stable science 
and nexus of all consistent philosophical thought. 

“In HIM WE LIVE AND MOVE AND HAVE OUR BEING.” The 
pantheists who were present could not seize this as an admis- 
sion of their theory, since the speaker had in advance guarded 
against that by asserting that God was the Creator of the uni- 
verse and the Ruler of heaven and earth, and must therefore 
exist independently of all things. On the other hand, the 
absorption of any part of the universe by God, the Hindu 
Nirvana theory, has no place. The apostle’s statement of his 
philosophic system maintains the individual personality of 
man and the individual personality of God, and stated the 
relation of the two. “Each one of us” is “in God;” and it 
is because of that relation that we “live” and “move” and 
“ exist.” 

The scientific canon is, that that hypothesis which accounts 
for the largest number of known phenomena is to be adopted 
as the working hypothesis. Eighteen hundred years have 
passed since Paul’s address was delivered, and the later years 
have been distinguished by ever-increasing scientific activity. 
The result is, that if one hundred men be now selected as the 
most able and trustworthy teachers of science, it is probable 
that no six of them would agree upon even a definition of life, 
and possibly no three of them would be willing to stake their 
reputation upon the assertion that any single theory accounted 
for the majority of the known phenomena—eacept the theory 
announced in Paul’s Areopagite address. The scientific teacher 
may affirm that no one knows what life is beyond this, that it 
is that which has come from without upon inorganic matter, 
and therefore must have come from some living thing, since 
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there is no life which has not come from life. Now that this 
life should not have fallen on all, and should have fallen upon 
some inert matter and made it vegetable, and upon some inert 
and vegetable existences and made them animal, and upon 
some animal life and made it spirit, involves (1) choice; 
(2) volition ; and (3) spontaneous activity of the previous life. 
These give that life the characteristics of personality. The 
dissipation of energy in all living things involves the necessity 
of continuous re-supply. Paul’s theory accounts for all this. 
Given an ever-present Person, who has exhaustless stores of 
life, and you have a unifying scientific idea. Exclude that 
idea, and you have no rational theory to account for the three 
things in Paul’s three verbs, which express existence, motion, 
life. 

Now, having very boldly and clearly set forth this much of 
his gospel philosophy, the apostle wisely again conciliates his 
hearers by reminding them that this truth had been uttered 
by certain Greek poets whom he quotes. What the people 
had taken as a poetical rhapsody, and what the writers even 
may have regarded as a poetical figure, was the exact utterance 
of a strict truth: “We are his offspring.” He concludes his 
argument against the worship of images by showing how 
irrational was the pagan habit of thought in which the religious 
cult of idol-worship had its root. Men are the offspring of 
the Creator and Lord of Heaven and earth, while silver and 
gold and stone are the inert inorganic creatures produced by 
God’s power. It violates all the sanctities of thought for the 
former to cherish the notion that “the divine” is like these 
minerals and metals. The very fact that a man had taken up 
‘a piece of marble and deliberated which god he should make, 
and how ¢hat god should be represented, and that even the 
representation of his ideal would depend upon the amount of 
his skill, ought to make idolatry repugnant. A comparison 
of any idol, even of their great Minerva, with any living Greek 
woman who was an offspring of God, would show what a 
bridgeless abyss lay between the most exquisite production of 
human skill and the breathing, smiling, dancing, thinking, 
loving, and lovable daughter of God: then how measureless 
the difference between the idol and the divine! 

In all this discourse there is exhibited the wisdom of the 
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apostle in avoiding personal offence while striving to destroy 
a powerful and deep-rooted falsehood, which was injuring the 
individual and national life. He does not say, “ You have 
been altogether in error in this matter;” but he says, “ We 
ought not so to think.” 

Having shown that God had made revelation in the world’s 
creation and man’s conscience, he began to complete his dis- 
course on statements of God’s revelation in redemption. God 
had allowed sufficient time to elapse for man’s study of the two 
former. He had shown no special vengeance against an ido- 
latry which had so dishonoured Him, leaving men merely to 
the injury which such error could but produce. “But now He 
commandeth all men everywhere that they should change 
their mind,” and have right thoughts of God. A great crisis 
had come to the world. It was to be judged. It was to be 
judged in righteousness. It was to be judged ina man. God 
had ordained that man. God had appointed that day. The 
judgment of the world would turn on his faith in Him. A 
man’s character would be formed by his faith in Him. A 
man’s intellectual and spiritual destiny would be determined 
by his faith in Him. He is the crisis, the judgment, of the 
world. As such, it was necessary that there should be afforded 
to men a most sure foundation for their faith; that sufficient 
basis was laid in that Man’s resurrection from the dead. 

And then the philosophers and the common people united, 
by indifference and by mockery, in breaking up this grand, 
lofty, and compact discourse, to which Plato and Socrates 
would probably have listened with rapt attention. But the 
earnest apostle had succeeded, as has been well suggested by 
another, in opening to the eyes of some, God’s revelation by 
creation and the history of man; God’s revelation to man’s 
rationality and conscience; and God’s revelation in the Law 
and the Gospel. If he had only been allowed to render full 
explication of the lines of thoughts so rapidly, so broadly, and 
so accurately drawn, and if a faithful report could have been 
transmitted to us, the world would have a complete sketch of 
Christian Philosophy. What we do possess is, at this day, of 
more value to mankind than all else that has come down from 
all the literature of Greece. 

While Paul spoke, the idols crowded the streets and crowned 
the heights of Athens, and pantheists, materialists, and agnostics 
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held the schools and ruled the tribunals of the city that was 
the eye of Greece, as Greece was the eye of the world. To- 
day those idols and altars are merely curiosities of art; their 
worship has been dead for ages; and the Porch and the 
Academy are things of the past. “THe Man” whom God had 
ordained, has ‘been worshipped on the Acropolis, and is this 
day worshipped in the palace of the King of Greece, and is 
the only thing in heaven or earth receiving distinctive religious 
homage in the city of Athens. The system of philosophy in 
Paul’s discourse is to-day maintained, and explained, and 
enforced, by more brains and moral power, and with more 
richness of illustration than ever before since Paul’s voice was 
drowned in the mockery of the men who could sneer at what 
they could not controvert. And to-day any man’s intellectual 
and moral worth, his height and breadth and weight among 
men, are all measured by that man’s faith in THE MAN whom 
God has ordained to be the world’s judgment, “whereof he 
hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised Him 
from the dead.” C. F. DEEMS, D.D. 





Art. XII.—The Substantial Philosophy." 


ONCISELY defined, the Substantial Philosophy is a system 
of scientific, philosophical, and, in its ultimate bearing, re- 
ligious teaching, growing legitimately out of one single, broad 
and basic principle of science, namely, that every force of nature, 
or phenomena-producing cause in nature, by which any sensuous 
or other observed effect can be produced, must, in the very 
necessity of things, be a substantial entity or objective reality ; 
and consequently that light, heat, sound, electricity, magnet- 
ism, cohesion, and gravitation are as intrinsically and as really 
substantial entities as are the physical sources from whence 
they emanate, or as are the material bodies which they 
affect. . . This is the basic element of the Substantial Philo- 
sophy, and it is the chief corner-stone upon, and over, and 
around which the superstructure of Substantialism has been 
reared, and is now being formulated and wrought out into 

presentable shape. 

1 From Christian Thought. 
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Of course this broad statement of physical law flatly antago- 
nises much of the:current doctrines as set forth in our scientific 
and philosophical text-books, and much of the scholasticism 
taught in the schools and colleges of the world. Such a broad 
law as the basis of a Substantial Philosophy also necessarily 
repudiates the idea that force in any of its fornis, or that any 
sensation-producing cause can be a mere mode of motion ; that 
is to say, this philosophy totally denies that any phenomena- 
producing cause in nature can consist of the mere motions of 
material particles of air, ether, or anything else, as our text-books 
tell us with reference to several of the recognised natural forces. 

The new philosophy, on the contrary, maintains that the 
mere motion of a body, whatever may be its size, is the pheno- 
menal effect of some substantial and extrinsic force as its 
cause ; and hence, the current assumption that the motions of 
air-waves constitute sound in its external or physical sense, 
while the force which must of necessity accompany such waves 
as their cause in order to keep up their condensations and rare- 
factions is nothing entitative, is too great an error to be enter- 
tained for one moment by an intelligent investigator of physical 
phenomena. Hence, Substantialism lays down this proposition 
as one of its basic principles, that motion, per se, as the effect 
of some form of force as its cause, is intrinsically nothing, just 
as the shadow of a tree is nothing except the phenomenal effect 
of the substantial force of light as its cause. Motion, therefore, 
according to this view, is a mere changing of the position of a 
body or substance in space ; and since position, per se, is nothing, 
whether at rest or changing, being pure space, just as a shadow 
is nothing whether moving or at rest, motion is therefore 
demonstrated to be a nonentity, since motion, of whatever 
character, had no existence before the moving body commenced 
changing position, and manifestly, as all will admit, must 
cease to exist as soon as the moving body comes to rest, a fact 
which cannot be predicated of any substantial entity, however 
tenuous or intangible it may be to our sensuous observation. 

Such is the fundamental conception and definition of all 
motions according to the Substantial Philosophy, when con- 
ception and definition are regarded as lying at the very founda- 
tion of all true scientific or philosophical knowledge, and a 
radical-misconception of which has led to every error concern- 
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ing the nature of force now taught as physical science. This 
radical view of motion, as a mere phenomenon of some sub- 
stance whether visible or invisible, whether corporeal or in- 
corporeal, and not in any possible sense as an entity or objec- 
tive thing, disposes at a single stroke, if such view be correct, 
of all the so-called modes of motion as taught in physics, such 
as those of sound, light, heat, electricity, magnetism, etc., a fact 
which will more fully appear as the unfoldment of this philo- 
sophy advances. 

It was in the year 1874 or 1875 that the attention of the 
author of this paper was called to the necessity of meeting 
materialism on its own ground, and either silencing its objections 
to religion, in the manner as just set forth, or else of publicly 
abandoning any substantial or rational hope of a future life 
based on the analogies of science. 

After studying carefully the mode-of-motion theories as set 
forth in our text-books, and as everywhere taught in our schools, 
and after trying in vain to reconcile them with the possible 
substantial nature of life, mind, soul and spirit as a basis for 
immortality, we came to the most solemn, deliberate, and what 
we regarded as the most important conclusion of our life, 
namely, that either the soul, life, mind, and spirit were mere 
molecular phenomena, and consisted of the motions of nerve 
and brain particles as claimed by Haeckel and Huxley, pre- 
cisely as sound consists of the motions of air-particles, and 
heat and light of the motions of ether particles, or else that 
the whole range of physical science, as taught in our colleges, 
must be wrong from beginning to end. 

Viewing the premises thus, what was the position to which 
we were driven? We saw at a glance that no middle ground 
could exist in any kind of force, between motion and substance, 
difficult as it seemed to be to make such phenomena-produc- 
ing causes as sound, light, and heat rank as substantial entities 
according to any definition of substance we had yet seen. 
Hence, as the dictionaries of our language had. generally been 
compiled and revised under the same materialistic influences 
of our colleges which tolerate the teaching of the vibratory 
theories of sound, light, and heat, implying that there was 
nothing substantial in existence except matter in some degree 
of attenuation, we were compelled, at the very start, to revise 
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the definitions of scientific words, especially that of substance, 
and to assume that not only were material bodies substantial, 
but that every form of natural force, by which an observed 
effect can be produced, is also a real substantial though im- 
material entity. Either this view must be adopted, or else 
’ that all the forces, including life, mind, soul, and spirit, must 
be regarded as but the phenomena of matter under molecular 
vibration, and therefore, as mere motion, must, as the materi- 
alist urges, cease to exist whenever the vibrating particles 
come to rest. 

We saw that ifone single form of force, or one single sensa- 
tion-producing cause in nature could not be maintained suc- 
cessfully in this crusade against modern science as a substantial 
entity, and thereby be demonstrated to be in no sense a mode 
of motion, we might as well surrender the struggle at the start, 
since one single acknowledged exception to the substantial 
category, such as sownd, would virtually be equivalent to the 
loss of all, because this one exception to the absolute sub- 
stantial nature of force, would be all that Haeckel and Huxley 
would ask as the coveted natural analogy, based on admitted 
scientific truth, upon which to seize as their stronghold, and 
from which to hurl their materialistic thunderbolts to shatter 
the hope of immortality by the analogical proof thus 
established. 

We were compelled by logic, and by sheer necessity, there- 
fore, to make our chief attack upon the wave-theory of sound 
as the battle-ground, par excellence, on which mode-of-motion 
theorists dared to risk the campaign, with the tacit under- 
standing all round that if the current theory of acoustics, as 
the champion mode of motion in physical science, should 
break down, and should sound turn out to be a substantial 
force, instead of wave-motion of the air, it was wholly useless 
for physicists to lift a finger or utter a word further against 
the truth and universality of the claims of Substantialism. 

At this juncture in our preparatory investigations, we were 
necessarily led to consider the essential nature as well as 
proper philosophical classification of Substances, embracing as 
they must, according to the new departure, not only all 
material things, of whatever grade of density or tenuity, but 
also all- classes of entities above the material or corporeal 
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plane of existence, such as the imponderable forces. The idea 
of immaterial swbstances, by which we defined such entities as 
could permeate or pass freely through solid bodies in various 
degrees of defiance of material conditions, was one of the 
peculiar features of Substantialism, as well as one of the 
stumbling-blocks of the regular scientist whose education and 
habits of thought had been such that he could not conceive 
of substance that was not matter in some degree of attenuation 
or refinement... 

This generally accepted view of substance, as only a term 
synonymous with matter, forced us carefully to consider and 
point out the true scientific distinction which should be kept 
up between these two terms. We explained, that while sub- 
stance was the universal term denoting all entities, of whatever 
form or variety in the universe, matter was a specific or limited 
term embracing but one general department or classification of 
the universal entities included in the term substance. 

This essential distinction is aptly illustrated by innumerable 
references to minor grades and classifications existing among 
material bodies all around us and well known to every observer. 
Those who have experienced a mental difficulty in conceiving 
of a difference between substance and matter, should reflect that 
while all wood, for example, is matter, it by no means follows 
that all matter is wood ; matter, in this case, being the generic 
or more general term, while wood is the specific term. While 
all oak, for example, is wood, no one would be so shortsighted 
by education or habits of thought as to conclude that all wood 
must therefore be oak. While all iron is metal, would any of 
my auditors insist therefrom that all metal, as a consequence, 
must be iron? .. . Andso on with thousands of equally per- 
tinent illustrations existing everywhere in the system of nature. 
How plain, then, must it be to the thoughtful student of science 
that while all matter is substance, it by no means follows that 
all substance is matter, the generic or more general term, sub- 
stance, including the minor or more specific term, matter, but 
not vice versa. 

Thus we laboured to pave the way for Substantialism by 
first pointing out this universal classification of all the entities 
or objective existences in-nature, dividing them into material 
and immaterial substances, and thereby showing in advance 
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that light, heat, sound, gravity, magnetism, cohesion, electricity, 
life, mind, soul, spirit, including God Himself, might be as 
really substantial, or as really entitative, as is the earth we 
inhabit, without such forces or entities in any degree being 
constituted of matter. 

This initial point in the preliminary work of the substantial 
reconstruction of science having been made clear, we were 
abruptly met by the question, What definite proof is there that 
any one of the physical forces named, as a test case, is a real 
substance, by which rationally to infer the substantial nature 
of all? Can any single form of natural force be selected and 
specified as a guarantee for the general truth of the claim of 
Substantialism that force per se is an immaterial substance ? 

To meet this interrogatory fairly and decisively, as it had 
to be met in order to form a scientific basis for a new physical 
philosophy, we made our selection, and took from the list the 
force of magnetic attraction as the crucial substantial test of 
all the other forms of physical force or phenomena-producing 
causes. We could have selected any other, but this will do. 
Let us now expose most carefully to the thinking ladies and 
gentlemen present, the drift of our scientific reasoning and 
experimental investigation with the force of magnetism by 
which we were confirmed in this initial stage of the Substan- 
tial philosophy, namely, that all force is necessarily substance. 

A permanent steel magnet will lift a piece of iron even when 
separated from it at a considerable distance ; no body or entity 
can thus act on another and distant body so as to move or dis- 
place it, thus overcoming its inertia, unless an actual moving 
substance of some kind, visible or invisible, tangible or intan- 
gible, connecting the two, is the cause of affecting such displaced 
body. Hence, there must be, in the very necessity of the case, 
a substantial something—a real entity—reaching out from the 
magnet, to seize upon and move the distant piece of inert iron, 
or else by every principle of rationality known to man that piece 
of iron would not move. This must be true in the very nature 
of physical law, or else we have an effect without a cause—a 
manifest and self-evident impossibility. [The lecturer here 
illustrated the action of the magnet on a piece of iron.] 

We thus demonstrate as completely as any physical truth is 
susceptible of demonstration in nature, that the force which 
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issues from the permanent magnet and causes the distant bar of 
iron to move is a real, substantial entity ; and not being recog- 
nisable by any one or more of our senses; and not being subject 
to any chemical or mechanical test, whatever, by which to prove 
its existence as a refined form of matter; and finally, acting as 
it does, so far as any experiment will show, with precisely the 
same amount of moving power through the most impervious 
material bodies, such as intervening sheets of glass, and to the 
same distance exactly as if nothing but the air were interposed, 
we are irresistibly compelled to accept magnetic force not only 
as a substance but as an immaterial substance. So wholly un- 
recognisable by sense or by any physical test is this real sub- 
stance which reaches out from the magnet to move the distant 
piece of iron, that but for our higher faculty of reason in judging 
of its actual substantial existence from observing its actual 
mechanical effects, we could not know of its existence at all. 
What better proof does the unbiased atheist want for the 
probable existence of a God than the moving, working energy 
of this intangible, invisible, unrecognisable and incomprehen- 
sible substance called magnetism? as Joseph Cook asked of 
his Cleveland audience in his eloquent and powerful style in 
his late lecture in that city. 

But suppose that molecules and atoms do exist in sieel, as 
modern science assumes, and that they are in a state of vibra- 
tion, as Sir William Thomson teaches, in order to constitute 
the force of magnetism, what force is it which causes the mole- 
cules to. vibrate? That is the question. Do these supposed 
inert particles of metal rotate or vibrate of themselves, or are 
they thrown into rotation by the magnetism? If the latter, 
are there two magnetisms, one back of the steel molecules to 
cause their rotation, and the other the rotary motion itself thus 
caused by which the distant piece of iron is displaced? If so, 
why can’t the first magnetism, or force, back of the molecules, 
and which causes them to vibrate, take the place of the second 
magnetism, or the mere motion of these molecules, and thus 
act direct upon the distant piece of iron? ... In opposition 
to this contradictory doctrine of the oscillation and continual 
bombardment of material molecules, as all there is of force, we 
present the simple, beautiful, and consistent doctrine of Sub- 
stantialism, that this magnetic energy is a substance as real, 
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though immaterial, as is the magnet from which it issues, or 
as is the iron bar which it displaces, and which it will displace 
all the same if suspended in a Torricellian vacuum, thus 
proving that atmospheric vibration has nothing to do with it. 

And here let me state a universal law which is very simple 
and very beautiful. No form of physical force except that of 
cohesion acts directly upon matter or affects it in any way. 
Cohesion, according to Substantialism, is the regnant or govern- 
ing force in the physical realm, and every other form of force, 
such as heat, light, sound, electricity, magnetism, or gravita- 
tion, can only affect or influence a material body by correlation 
with the reigning physical force of cohesion. If heat takes 
possession of a body and melts it, it acts alone upon the 
cohesive force within that body. If light passes through a 
body, it is alone because cohesion has so arranged the particles 
of that body as to permit light to pass. If electric force 
passes through one body with greater facility than through 
another, it is solely on account of the greater co-operation of 
cohesive force as it exists among the material particles con- 
stituting such body. 

Does heat consume a mass of combustible material as a 
mode of oxygenous motion by causing a tremor in the mole- 
cules of the wood? or does it do its work as Substantialism 
teaches, by this one form of force overpowering cohesive force, 
thus converting the latter, in both the wood and the oxygen of 
the air, into additional heat-force for keeping up and extend- 
ing the conflagration ? 

In ordinary matters no intelligent man would be so unwise 
as to suppose nature abruptly to depart from a concurrent and 
harmonious chain of proceeding, to a perfectly incongruous pro- 
cess for accomplishing analogous ends, unless, from the absolute 
necessities of the case, such departure were sustained by un- 
questionable evidence. 

After comparing the phenomena of the various forces, the 
writer of this paper went into a critical analysis of the five 
senses, and made a careful examination of their relation to each 
other and the manner in which they are variously addressed 
and affected, from the lowest to the highest of nature’s economy, 
in order to determine if the harmonious regularity there mani- 
fested and maintained did not justify and bear out his general 
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conclusions concerning the harmonious order of the physical 
forces and their uniform substantial nature. The parallel was 
singularly maintained. 

Take the fact that the sense of touch or tactility can only 
be addressed and affected by the actual contact of the body 
felt; take the fact that the sense of taste can only be im- 
pressed by the substantial flavoured particles as they come 
in contact with the palate or gustatory membrane ; take the 
fact that the olfactory sense can only be affected and im- 
pressed by the actual contact of the substantial odorous par- 
ticles as they emanate from the odorous body and strike the 
nasal membrane ; and then we ask, is it reasonable—is there 
a grain of scientific or philosophical rationality in the current 
assumption—that as soon as the sense of smell had been 
organised, for receiving its impressions by the substantial con- 
tact of odorous particles, nature took an abrupt leap from this 
substantial entity, odour, to non-entitative motion in sound for 
the sense of hearing? Would it not have been more in keeping 
with reason and the consistent harmony of nature’s laws and 
processes, to have kept right along on the substantial basis of 
contact, as the physical cause of sensuous effects, for all the 
avenues to animal perception, rather than to have changed 
from substance to mere motion? Was there any necessity for 
such change, according to all rational analogy ? 

Why might not sownd as a substantial force, analogous to 
substantial electricity, have addressed our auditory nerve in 
pulses, and thus have produced the complex sensations of 
sound, as readily as can substantial odour produce the equally 
complex sensations of smell? What reason or consistency 
was there in the system of nature for adopting two different 
and incongruous arrangements by which three of the five 
senses (touch, taste, and smell) should receive their impres- 
sions by the substantial contact of the bodies adapted to their 
sensuous necessities, and that the remaining two senses (hear- 
ing and sight) should be addressed on an entirely different 
principle, namely, undulatory or wave-motion, when, by still 
more refined forms of substance, both the senses of hearing 
and seeing might have received their sensuous impressions by 
substantial contact almost exactly similar, or at least entirely 
analogous to the action of odour in the sense of smell ? 
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Newton, during most of his life, advocated the emission or 
corpuscular theory of light, supposing that luminous rays con- 
sisted of very finely attenuated material particles shot through 
space at the enormous velocity of about 180,000 miles a second. 
How he could have entertained such an improbable idea, that 
any material particles, however small, could enter the eye at 
such velocity without damage to so delicate an organ, is a 
matter of profound astonishment to modern physicists. The 
reason, however, is plain to the writer, and consists in the fact 
that it had never entered the mind of that great philosopher 
that a vast preponderance of natural substance does not consist 
of matter at all. 

Had Newton, when attacked by Huygens upon the absur- 
dity of his little material balls shot into his eyes from the sun 
at the known velocity of light, been a substantialist, he could 
quietly have stood his ground, folded his arms, and replied, 
that substances are of two kinds, immaterial as well as mate- 
rial, and that light, being an immaterial substance, no more 
produces a physical effect upon a human body, except to cause 
its appropriate sensation, than can a substantial stream of 
magnetism put out the eyes by entering them; no more than 
can a stream of substantial sound be smelt; or than can a 
stream of substantial light be tasted. 

Surely, substantial pulses of light itself, as an immaterial 
entity, would have met every emergency in science and ex- 
plained every mystery encountered in the phenomena of light, 
as well as would pulses of this material substitute, ether. Why, 
then, was this idea of an all-pervading material substance 
invented by Huygens? Simply because neither he nor New- 
ton had formed the first conception of the mystery-solving 
principles of Substantialism which recently, by touching sound 
and light, have transformed them both from meaningless modes 
of motion to their true status as substantial forces of nature. 

Huygens, forgetting that there were three of the five senses, 
below the sense of hearing, which might form a guide to the 
proper understanding of the higher senses of hearing and sight, 
as well as throw light upon their sensation-producing causes, 
simply took for granted the fact that sound, as an external 
cause, was universally conceded to be the wave-motion of the 
air, without ever asking the question if such a view of sound 
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and of the sense of hearing were justified by the facts of nature. 
Having Newton also irrevocably committed to the wave-theory 
of sound, he had no difficulty in so pressing his new departure 
of ether waves upon his opponent’s mind, that the great philo- 
sopher at last succumbed, and surrendered his material light- 
corpuscles for the newly invented material waves of ether. 
What real advantages, however, were gained by Newton, in 
thus exchanging his material corpuscles for material waves, we 
have always been at a loss to divine. One would suppose that 
ordinary human eyes could endure the one about as well as the 
other, since both waves and corpuscles were admittedly con- 
stituted of matter, and travelled at the same velocity. 

Newton saw and keenly felt the predicament in which he 
had unexpectedly placed the wave-theory, and even tried to 
explain the discrepancy, thus shown to exist, between formula 
and observation, by supposing about one-ninth of the air to be 
constituted of “solid particles,” whose “ crassitude ” permitted 
the passage of sound instantaneously through them, thus 
recovering the 174 feet a second lost by the formula; but he 
was soon worried out of this weak suggestion by the ridicule 
of his compeers, thus leaving the theory broken down by 
common consent, though never abandoned, till at last Laplace, 
the eminent astronomer, struck the happy thought which 
brought scientific daylight out of this undulatory darkness. 

This great discovery of Laplace, by which still to vindicate 
the so-called formula of “density and elasticity,” and thus to re- 
habilitate the theory killed by Newton’s mathematics, consisted 
of the astute guess that the supposed “ condensations and rare- 
factions,’ which occur in sound-waves, generate just enough 
heat and cold to add, by their augmentation of atmospheric 
elasticity, the missing link of 174 feet a second to the velocity 
of sound, and thus to account for Newton’s demonstrated dis- 
crepancy. 

Plainly, a powerful condensation in the air-wave, as in the 
case of a loud sound, ought to produce more heat and elasticity 
than a very trifling condensation, as in a faint sound. 

We assert it to be a fact, and will proceed at once to prove 
it, that the wave-theory teaches that all sound-waves, whatever 
the intensity of their sound, produce the same condensation of 
the air and consequently generate the same amount of heat by 
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compression. Not one physicist, from Newton down to the 
present, has dared even to hint on paper, and thus place on 
record, the amount of condensation of the air and consequent 
heat a sound-wave generates in order to equalise this dis- 
crepancy of 174 feet, till at last Professor A. M. Mayer, of the 
Stevens Institute of Hoboken, N. J., in his able article on 
sound, in Appleton’s American Encyclopedia, publishes to the 
world that the heat generated in a sound-condensation is the 
equivalent of “ 1-679” greater density in the compressed half 
of the wave than the density of the normal air—not the 
slightest hint being given of any difference between a loud and 
a soft sound. Of course, if there were any difference in the 
degree of condensation in loud and soft sounds, Professor 
Mayer would have been the man to suggest it. But Professor 
Mayer’s unfortunate figures have actually killed the wave- 
theory even deader, if possible, than did Newton’s mathematics, 
for this very “1-679” increase of density in the compressed 
half of the sound-wave over that of the ordinary air, indicates 
the exact amount of mechanical pressure exerted upon one- 
half of a given mass of air when filled with sound. All this 
seemed harmless enough to the distinguished American physi- 
cist, until this pressure-calculation happened to be carried out, 
for some particular sound, when behold ! it was discovered, to/_ 
the consternation of physicists, that it gives the locust (which ~ 
can be heard a mile in all directions) a mechanical squeezing 
power upon this mass of air of more than 5,000,000,000 tons, 
or the working energy, by its act of stridulation, of more than 
a million locomotives. 

The foregoing, however, are only mere specimens of the 
arguments which, in defending the substantial nature of force, 
necessarily grew out of the controversy which has been raging 
for these more than eight years past. As sound was regarded 
by physicists the most unquestioned as well as unquestionable 
of all the modes of motion taught in physical science, since the 
undulatory theories of light and heat, with the very ether on 
which they were based, were the legitimate offspring of the 
wave-theory of sound, as the mother of all living wave-theories, 
it was natural and even unavoidable, in attempting to formu- 
late a universal philosophy of Substantialism, that this theory 
of atmospheric sound-waves should be the field where the 
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chief battles of the campaign would have to be fought, and 
where the final victory for the new departure should be won, 
if won at all. 

The argument, briefly stated, is this: If sound consists of 
atmospheric pulses sent off from the vibrating instrument, as 
the wave-theory teaches, it is plain that the more powerfully 
such instrument vibrates, the stronger will be these atmos- 
pheric pulses or condensations and rarefactions, the louder will 
be the sound produced, and the greater will be its range at a 
given pitch or given number of vibrations per second. 

But is it true that the more powerfully the sounding-instru- 
ment vibrates, and the more powerful are the air-waves sent 
off, the louder will be the sound? ‘We answer no. Take a 
tuning-fork, for example, strike it heavily, and hold it in 
your fingers, and though its prongs are swinging to and fro a 
distance of a sixteenth of an inch, thus “carving the air,” as 
Professor Tyndall expresses it, into “condensations and rare- 
factions,” and sending them forth as sound-waves at a velocity 
of 1,120 a second, yet it is an observed fact that its sound 
cannot be heard by the sharpest ears more than six or eight 
feet away, notwithstanding these powerful atmospheric pulses 
which alone constitute sound according to the wave-theory. 
The same is true of a heavy wire chord stretched over rigid 
iron supports, unconnected with any sound-board for produc- 
ing resonance. Its sounds, when thrummed heavily, can only 
be heard a few feet away in a still room, notwithstanding the 
large and powerful air-pulses thus sent off. 

Now comes the denowement of this unanswerable argument. 
A locust of a certain species, familiar to everybody through- 
out the United States, and weighing less than a single grain, 
will sit on a green leaf and by a tremor of its thorax scarcely 
visible—at most not more than one-tenth that of the vibration 
of the tuning-fork or string referred to—will issue a sound 
that can be heard a mile in every direction, thus with one- 
tenth the action upon the air of either the fork or string, in 
the shape of condensations and rarefactions, will produce a 
sound of 800 times the range, and of more than 80,000,000 
times the volume, by accurate estimate. And all this is true, 
even when the fork and string employed are of the same pitch 
or number of vibrations per second as is the sound of the insect. 
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Thus do we demonstrate that sound does not and cannot 
consist of air-waves, but on the contrary that it must be a 
substantial force depending, for the intensity of its radiations, 
upon the sonorous property or quality of the sounding instru- 
ment from which it emanates, and not in any sense upon the 
mechanical or condensing effect such instrument produces 
upon the air. 

If it be asked, on the supposition that sound is an entity, 
what becomes of this substantial sound-force after its manifes- 
tation ceases, whether it is annihilated, whether it is created 
out of nothing, or made out of the material substance of the 
sounding-instrument, and whether or not the locust in stridu- 
lating for a long time would not finally dissipate itself, and 
its body disappear in this so-called sound-substance, etc., etc., 
we answer, that all such questions are suggested by a want of 
a comprehension of the grand distinction which we have made 
in this paper between material and immaterial substances. 

The whole universe is full of inimaterial substances, as the 
all-pervading fountain or force-element of nature. No sub- 
stance, material or immaterial, can be lost or annihilated, and 
no new substance can come into existence; it can only be 
changed in nature and form, by that uncreated and self-existent 
power which organised and now holds the universe together. 
By the various processes ordained in nature, the different forms 
of force, for manifestation, are drawn from the universal foun- 
tain of force in the shape of sound, light, heat, gravity, cohesion, 
electricity, magnetism, etc., and in like manner, from the 
higher domain of this same force-element, correlated to the 
personal and infinite God of the universe, are drawn the vital, 
mental and spiritual forms of force for the use of organic beings, 
and by the processes ordained in nature to these ends. 

When a light disappears, or a sound ceases to be heard, the 
force which caused and constituted it is not lost, but is con- 
served in the universal fountain whence it came in obedience 
to the natural process which manifested it. A magnet may 
issue streams of substantial force for thousands of years, and 
yet not the smallest particle of its own substance will disappear 
thereby, since the magnetism, though substantial, is immaterial, 
and hence, is no part of the magnet itself, but is brought con- 
stantly by-it, as an agent, from the force-element of nature as 
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the supply fountain for that special manifestation ; and as this 
substance radiates from the magnet’s poles, doing its work, the 
law of the conservation of all force and energy carries its sub- 
stantial currents back whence they came, to be conserved till 
again needed either in that or in some other form of force. 

But this higher phase of the Substantial Philosophy which 
we are here approaching carries us into a field of thought, 
research and speculation upon which nothing can be said in 
this limited paper. Our aim has been simply to unfold the 
fundamental principles of this system of doctrine, and explain 
the scientific ratiocination which led to its establishment as a 
new departure in philosophy. We firmly believe that the 
more the foundation-principles of Substantialism, as here set 
forth, are elaborated, and the correlations of the substantial 
forces traced and followed up toward their infinite source and 
primordial fountain, the more beautiful and sublime will the 
philosophy itself become, founded as it is upon the broad and 
revolutionary principle that all force, in the essential nature of 
things, from that which holds a grain of sand intact, to that 
which keeps Neptune in its orbit—from the vitality of the 
lowliest worm, to the spiritual essence of Deity Himself—is of 
necessity a substantial entity. A, W. HALL, LL.D. 





Arr. XIIl.—Heredity, not Fatalism.’ 


I WOULD sum up the conclusions of this long study, mass 
them under the eye of the reader in a few propositions 
very simple and very clear :— 
In the psychologic order, heredity is an influence, it is not 
a fatality. It penetrates the very centre of our inner being 
by our instincts, race characteristics, physiological impulses 
and enticements. But, save in morbid cases, it does not so 
dominate the moral personality as to dispossess it of itself and 
to create irresponsibility. Yet although it be only an influence, 
1 The following—from Christian Thought—forms the conclusion of a 


masterly essay on Social Psychology, running through several numbers of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes ; translated by the late J. G. Wilson, D.D. 
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or rather a combination of influences, heredity ought to be 
guarded with the utmost care, combated and repressed as far 
as possible, that it may not become too heavy a weight upon 
_the life of our successors. It creates between the generations 
a law of solidarity which doubles our duties towards ourselves 
by adding those towards our descendants. We are responsible 
in a certain measure for them. A man may compromise the 
moral soundness of his children or his grandchildren in many 
ways, not only by a veritable and involuntary folly which has 
many a chance of transmitting itself, but by some germ of 
mental malady which he should have effectually combated ; 
by marriage consummated in violation of the laws of a sound 
physiology ; by habits of intemperance which produce per- 
turbations profound, and, as it were, the anticipated deprava- 
tion of the child conceived under such conditions ; it may be 
even by excess of toil producing fatigue of the brain ; or in 
fine by a too complaisant culture of eccentric sentiments ; by 
an habitual exaltation or melancholy, in which one may be 
placed like Hamlet, to sport with folly. It is cause for trem- 
bling to think upon all the diverse forms of responsibility 
which weigh upon us in regard to the future history of our 
race. A vice, a penchant contracted, may have a considerable 
reverberation in that future which we shall not personally 
know. And, in like manner, good habits, a relish for noble 
and pure sentiments, a lofty cultivation of the mind, and an 
assiduous discipline of the will, may modify most happily 
one’s nature, even the temperament which is transmissible. 
There is then a power of transmitting evil which depends 
upon ourselves, a sort of original sin, physiological or instinc- 
tive, which we may transmit diminished or enfeebled. Ances- 
tors who shall remain unknown to their descendants and who 
themselves shall never know these, the men of each generation, 
are not thereby the less bound in regard to them by the laws 
of justice and of charity. It is absolutely necessary that this 
class of considerations shall enter into our moral education. 
We have good reasons for saying that, amid all the influences 
which affect man, one of the most powerful is the dead. One 
long since passed away weighs upon us. It depends upon us 
that the present, which we are fashioning, shall weigh with a 
less heavy weight upon our descendants ; or thus, at least, we 
make the task less difficult than it has been made for us of 
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ameliorating, as far as that is possible, everything around us 
and the moral nature within us. 

Without denying any of these influences, we have looked them 
in the face, taken their measure, and after having marked out 
their place in life, we have essayed to limit them. We have 
endeavoured to prove that there is in every living being an 
element of individuality which escapes the law of heredity, 
and which in man exalts itself to personality. The making 
man free is the end of life. Man is then something more 
than the fragile product of the interaction of commercial 
forces. He is a being distinct from every other being, and 
capable of indefinite development by conscience and liberty. 
Despite all the fatalities which we encounter from with- 
out or which we bear within ourselves, the biologic school 
has never succeeded except by tricks of logic and analysis, 
in disembarrassing itself of this personal power. This element, 
irreducible into any other, manifests itself in every free act, 
which is a protestation against the law of heredity, which sus- 
pends or suppresses it in all the really moral circumstances of 
life, which commences new series of phenomena not foreseen, 
which, in fine, creates responsibility by rejecting the too facile 
excuses of a lazy fatalism. It manifests itself in education— 
that which we give ourselves, and that which we receive from 
others, which last is a double act of volition, the action of 
another’s will upon our will. It shows itself in the formation 
of character, which is in part the work of the man, the expres- 
sion of his moral life, the living history of his struggles and 
his trials. It has its part in the institution of privileged 
classes, in the selection of the courage or the merit which 
found them, and also in the decline which drags them down 
to ruin, and in which it is rare that there are not some grave 
faults or failings to note in those who compose them. Finally, 
the most undeniable manifestation and the most notable of 
this element of human personality, its social revelation, is the 
very history of progress, Heredity all alone explains nothing 
but the transmission of an acquired state ; the most consider- 
able collection of phenomena of which it can render account 
is civilisation, that is to say, as it has been well defined, the 
balance-sheet of a society at any given moment, what it has that is 
solid, fixed, in store, in a word, of ideas, of sentiments, of insti- 
tutions, its industrial capital, scientific and moral. Heredity 
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is a power of stability, of conservation, not of acquisition; it 
is the instrument par excellence of civilisation, it is not the 
faculty of progress. That which explains progress, or the 
contrary, that is to say, the acquisition of a new state, of a new 
style of art, of industry, of science, is the effect of each and 
all determining a forward march, a movement. It is a grand 
initiation which has succeeded. The civilisations which no 
longer advance [and we may say the Churches, also.—TR.] are 
those which are saturated to excess with heredity, with tradi- 
tion and with routine. So soon as effort stops, mobility and 
life cease, stagnation commences, decadence is near at hand. 
The role of these two principles is thus sharply marked. In 
the intellectual and social order heredity conserves; it is 
liberty which creates in the struggle for life. The future is 
for the individuals and the people who know how these two 
forces unite, and harmonise them in a durable action—the 
initiative faculty and respect for the past. 





Art. XIV.—The Relations of Matter and Spirit.’ 


HERE exist in the universe two substances—the one as 
the cause, and the other as the condition of natural 
phenomena. These two substances are spirit and matter. We 
have no knowledge of the essence of either. We know spirit 
through its attributes, and matter through its properties. We 
cognize spirit by consciousness, and matter by the senses. It 
is an intuition of the reason that all attributes and properties 
must inhere in some substance. This is an axiom in philo- 
sophy. It is a necessary law of thought. In all our thinking 
and reasoning we assume the existence of this law. By its 
application we reach the conclusion that matter and spirit, 
body and soul exist. The intuition of unity which gives us 
the law of contradiction enables us to reach this conclusion. 
This law holds that no substance can possess contradictory 
properties and attributes at the same time—properties and 
attributes that cancel or destroy each other cannot belong to 
the same substance. In other words, a thing cannot be and 


1 From Christian Thought. 
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not be at the same time. It cannot have weight and be with- 
out weight, possess form and be without form, be extended in 
space, and be without extension at the same time. 

These properties contradict and destroy each other. As 
propositions they are unthinkable—they are impossible to 
rational thought. The same substance cannot be intelligent 
and unintelligent, reasonable and unreasonable, rational and 
irrational, possess knowledge and be without all knowledge, at 
the same time and in reference to the same thing. Such a 
proposition involves a contradiction. 

The attributes of spirit as known to consciousness, and the 
properties of matter as known to the senses contradict and 
destroy each other, and cannot therefore belong to and inhere 
in the same substance. 

Spirit is conscious, matter is unconscious ; spirit is intelli- 
gent, matter is unintelligent ; spirit is active, matter is inert; 
spirit has motion, matter has not. This fact is settled by science, 
or nothing is settled. 

How can the same substance possess such conflicting pro- 
perties, or how can the same attributes exist and not exist in 
the same substance at the same time? Matter is extended in 
space, thought is without extension: a yard of thought is in- 
conceivable. Matter possesses weight, but we cannot thus 
conceive of an attribute of spirit—a pound of benevolence, an 
ounce of justice, or a hundredweight of compassion would be 
words without meaning and void of sense. It is thus evident 
that we cannot think or speak of the attributes of spirit and 
the properties of matter as belonging to the same substance 
without great confusion of thought and perversion of language. 
This necessitates the conclusion that there must and do exist 
two substances or entities which we call spirit and matter. 

The attributes of spirit are known only to the consciousness, 
and never to or through the senses; while the properties of 
matter are known to the consciousness only through the exer- 
cise of the senses. This fact appears to separate the two, and 
make them distinct in our conscious experience and rational 
} thought. They are distinguished in all our experience, lan- 
guage, literature, science, and law. 

Every attempt to identify them as one substance recognises 
and reveals the great difference between the attributes of the 
one and the properties of the other. This fact should convince 
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us of the truth of the dualism of nature, and teach us to seek 
for its unity not in one substance, but in one original cause, 
plan and purpose. 

The great law of unity in variety runs through nature and 
is the basis of our science and art. This law is necessary to 
all our practical conceptions of the relations of life ; and the 
dualism of nature crops out in all the teachings of philosophy, 
science, morals, and religion. The efforts of modern materialism 
to ignore this, and bring all phenomena under the control of 
one law, and unite all conflicting properties and attributes in 
one substance are in conflict alike with the order of nature, the 
deductions of reason, and the inductions of science. Such a 
theory of nature and life cannot be true. 

If it be said we know nothing of spirit, the reply is we 
know it by our consciousness of its activities. We are con- 
scious of thought, feeling, emotion, purpose, volition, and 
action—of benevolence, obligation, pleasure, joy, sorrow, hope, 
fear, aspiration, courage, and strength. 

Thought demands a thinker, action demands an actor, 
knowledge a being that knows, and love a person who loves. 
Even scepticism is impossible without a sceptic, and doubt 
could exist only in a doubting mind. If there is a fact there 
must be a doer, if an act there must be an agent, if an effect 
there must be a cause. We know that spirit exists because we 
are conscious of thought, feeling, and action. 

These are not properties of matter, but attributes of spirit. 
To deny this is to impeach the veracity of consciousness, and 
make knowledge impossible. That scepticism which assails all 
truth and rejects all knowledge can successfully oppose no 
form of truth. 

The theory that all knowledge must come through the 
senses and is given us in sensation is untenable, and contrary 
to experience. We certainly have no sensations of truth, good- 
ness, righteousness, benevolence, faith, confidence, honesty, 
integrity, morality, virtue, vice, and religion. Do we not know 
that these principles and qualities exist? We find the words 
in all languages. Are there no thoughts answering to the 
words and no things corresponding to the names? This cannot 
be if language is the body and garment of thought. Our ideas 
of duty, obligation, cause, order, relation, time, space, number, 
and beauty were evidently not derived from our sensations; 
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for we have no sensations corresponding to them. We have no 
senses by which we can reach ideas and states of the mind. 
We cannot touch, see, hear, taste, or smell them. They have 
no colour, form, weight, sound, odour, flavour, or shape. 

There is nothing in them to impress our senses. They 
impress our reason, our consciousness, our affections, our 
esthetic natures, our moral, religious, and social being, but not 
our senses. We did not, therefore, gain our knowledge of these 
things by our senses. They are spiritual and are known by 
the spiritual faculties. We cannot know the essence of spirit. 

A knowledge of the essential elements or essence of anything 
is not attainable by man. We know the attributes of spirit, 
and we know it has a substantial existence ; because attributes 
cannot exist without substance. The existence of a spiritual 
nature, substance, entity, or person, is evident from the exist- 
ence of spiritual attributes and activities, as known to the 
consciousness directly, and not through the senses. We do not 
know the essence of matter, but we know there is a material 
substance, because material properties must inhere in some 
substance, and these properties impress our senses and give 
rise to our sensations. We cannot define spirit in the terms of 
matter, nor matter in the terms of spirit, nor can we find the 
equivalents of one in the other. 

On its dynamic side spirit manifests force, on its intellectual 
side it manifests thought; or it is a personality that has the 
ability to think, feel, and act—or the power of rational thought, 
moral emotion and moral action. Thought and force do not 
constitute spirit, but are the result of the action of spirit. 
Thought is the result of the action of the intellect, and force is 
the result of the action of will. 

It is evident from man’s consciousness and experience that 
force is spiritual in its origin. We are first conscious of it as 
the result of the action of will. It is first known in volition. 
In the light of the conscious experience of volition we interpret 
the manifestations of force in nature. This is the conclusion 
of modern science. This conclusion is fatal to the claims of 
materialism. On this subject Mr. R. A. Wallace, in his 
Naturai Selection, says on page 368: It is not improbable that 
all force may be will-force; and thus that the whole universe 
is not merely dependent on, but actually is the will of a higher 

intelligence, or one supreme intelligence. The scientific doc- 
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trine of the unity, eternity, and persistence of force is explained 
by tracing it back to the will of God. As the unity of nature 
results from and is the expression of the unity of its cause, so 
the unity of force results from the unity of the divine will 
from which it emanates in acts of volition. Force is intelli- 
gent and benevolent in its action because it is spiritual and 
not material, and has its origin in the will of God. This fact 
brings into unity efficient and final causes, as the efficient 
cause is’ the divine will and the final cause is the divine 
wisdom, and God is one, But the fact that all force springs 
from the will of God as the result of an act of divine volition 
proves divine personality as well as divine unity, for will is a 
personal attribute. 

As the atom of matter is a centre of force and all force results 
from divine volition, all matter is created by spirit ; for God 
is a spirit. Matter is not eternal, for the molecule bears all 
the marks of a manufactured article; nor is it a part of the 
divine substance, or an emanation from God, but it is a divine 
creation. It has derived its being from the creative act of the’ 
divine will. It is not the infinite and absolute substance, but 
it is relative and dependent substance, though real and inde- 
structible. 

The materialism that affirms there is no spirit, and the ideal- 
ism that affirms there is no matter, are alike untrue and 
impractical systems of philosophy. They both impeach the 
veracity of consciousness, and reject the evidence of experience. 
We have an experience of the existence and relatious of spirit 
and matter. Science recognises the existence of both. 

If they do not exist, man’s consciousness deceives him, and 
all human experience is untrue. Spirit controls, uses, and 
appropriates matter, as the instrument with which it works, 
and the medium through which it reveals itself. Matter - 
exists for the use of spirit, and subserves its purpose in all the 
mechanical operations of nature and life. God reveals Himself 
in the material universe. It is the garment with which He 
clothes Himself. In nature His thoughts become incorporated 
in material forms, sounds, and colours. By these he speaks 
to the human soul through the touch, the eye, and the ear. 
Spiritual beauty and harmony need matter for their expression 
and revelation ; and moral purity needs to be seen in material 
vestments to impress us. W. TUCKER, D.D. 
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Art. XV.— Current Literature. 


R. WICKES'’S treatise on the Accentuation of the Twenty-One 
so-called Prose Books of the Old Testament (1) will be prized 
as a thing of delight by thorough Hebrew philologists, however 
caviare to the multitude. None but experts can be competent 
to criticise a work like the present; yet there are points of 
interest which may be seized by the ordinary educated Bible 
student. Dr. Wickes explains the origin of the accents as 
musical signs, which originally preserved a particular mode of 
cantillation or musical declamation in the public reading of 
.the Old Testament. Historical dates are here, as in kindred 
“ ‘tnatters of study, difficult. to find. The division, names, and 
signs of the accents are then treated of; next, the dichotomy 
of the verse, which is explained mainly by the principle of 
musical effect. This is carried into scientific detail, and many 
parallelisms are illustrated in the most interesting way. <A 
particular examination of the value of Sillug, Athnach, Zageph, 
and the rest of the tribe, follows. One is carried away by the 
pure scientific devotion of the author, and feels, for the time 
the leaves are turning, that Hebrew accents are the subject 
worth knowing to the ground. 


The anonymous work entitled Apologia ad Hebraos (2) 
deserves the praise of earnestness and zeal in study. The 
author is apparently a young man, who modestly depreciates 
his own attainments, and who may be expected to improve in 
accuracy of statement and correctness of style as he proceeds in 
experience. It may be useful to point out that in the trifling 
matter of spelling such forms as the “ Pyraeum” of Athens, 
and “ Caesaraea,” present something like an eyesore to the 
scholarly reader. The contents of the volume are partly 
biographical of Paul, partly critical. The author considers the 
Epistle to the Hebrews to be the “ last and greatest monument 
of St. Paul’s genius,” but he hankers after the “non-extant 
original” of the same. It.would be unfair to deny the liveli- 


(1) Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1887. Pp. 155. 
(2) By Zenas. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1887. Pp. xviii, 493. 
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ness of style, the considerable learning, and the reverent tone 
exhibited in this interesting treatise; although a certain want 
of method and of critical habit leave much to be desired in 
respect of the writer’s conclusions. 


Current Literature. 


Mr. Oliphant (3) thinks that the adage about the “rolling 
stone” has more of epigrammatic force than of truth in it. He 
offers to the public some specimens of the moss he has gathered 
on his weatlier-worn surface in rolling through the world. Of 
the public events of the last thirty years he can say, if not 
magna pars fui, at least that he has had a finger in many of 
them. The author of Altiora Peto and of Piccadilly, as readers 
of these charming romances will remember, is no mere fldneur. 
Under all his liveliness of expression a serious tone makes 
itself now and again observable. Mexico “is the paradise of 
adventurers, sir, but not a country for any man to go to who 
has a position to lose or a conscience to obey” (p. 121). The 
words were addressed to the ill-fated Maximilian at Trieste ; 
and the moral is pointed by a reference to the personal ambi- 
tious temptations of the author. Saddening are the strictures 
on the temper of the English toward Orientals in connection 
with the Indian mutiny. “I have seldom,” says Lord Elgin, 
“from man or woman, since I came to the East, heard a 
sentence reconcilable with the hypothesis that Christianity 
had come into the world.” Yet the scenes of human brutality 
of which the author has been so frequently a witness in West 
and East have not inured him to insensibility, nor deadened 
his faith in the possibilities of human nature. “The more I 
raced about the world, and took as active a part as I could in 
its dramatic performances, the more profoundly did the con- 
viction force itself on me, that if it was indeed a stage, and all 
the men and women only players, there must be a real life 
somewhere. And I was always probing after it in a blind, 
dumb sort of way, not likely certainly to find it in battle-fields 
or ball-rooms, but yet the reflection was more likely té force 
itself upon me when I was among murderers or butterflies 
than at any other time.” The last brief chapter, entitled 
“The Moral of it All,” cannot be read without deep sympathy 
and awakened curiosity. 


(3) Episodes in a Life of Adventure. By. Lawrence Oliphant. W. 
Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1887. Pp. 420. 
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Mr. Harper says in his Preface (4), “I think a celebrated 
writer once said he had gathered a bouquet of flowers from 
other men’s gardens, and nothing was his own but the string 
that tied them. I might almost say the same. Yet a good 
deal here is my own. If my readers feel half the joy in per- 
using these homely pages as I did in preaching them, I shall 
rejoice with great gladness.” His brief meditations will be 
tedious to none; and many a winged word from them will 
reach the heart of the least attentive reader. 


The Rev. Hugh M‘Intosh’s Philosophy of the Gospel (5) con- 
tains the substance of sermons delivered during “a brief but 
crowded ministry.” The preacher vigorously defends and 
expounds the “ Old Gospel,” as the real Gospel for this or any 
age. May his little book be profitable both in reference to its 
immediate practical objects, and in the larger sense desired by 
its author ! 


The Presbyterian Review for July has able articles by 
American scholars, of which those of most general interest 
are perhaps “Plato’s Theory of Education,” by Dr. John 
Watson ; “Union and Co-operation in Foreign Missions,” by 
Dr. W. J. Taylor; and “The Barriers to Christian Union,” by 
Dr. C. A. Briggs. Historical students will turn with interest 
to the account of “Simon Fish and his Supplication,” by the 
Rev. N. W. Wells. 


The New Princeton Review continues its fresh series with 
unabated vigour. The literary merit of this periodical is of 
the higher quality. 


The Rev. James Kelly attempts in a pamphlet of 32 pages 
an exposition of Revelation xi. on Futurist Principles (6). 


Passing note may be made of the exhaustive Co-operative 
Index to Periodicals (7), issued quarterly, under W. J. Fletcher 


(4) Echoes from a Village Church. By Rev. Frederick Harper, M.A. 
John F. Shaw and Co. Pp. 174. 

(5) London: James Nisbet and Co., 1887. Pp. 240. 

(6) London: Elliot Stocix. 

(7) London: Tribners. 


VOL, XXXVI.—NO. CXLII. 3F 
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as editor, a New York publication, the fruit of the co-operation 
of members of the American Library Association. 


In a treatise on the Principle of Sufficient Reason (8), Mr. 
P. F. Fitzgerald presents a psychological theory of reasoning, 
showing the relations of thought to the thinker, of recognition 
to cognition, the identity of presentation and representation, 
of perception and apperception. 

The book- is written under a strong feeling of antipathy to 
the doctrines of secularism and pessimism, and has an edifying 
and consolatory tendency. There can be no doubt of the 
writer’s talent for metaphysics; while the large collection of 
quotations from the best modern literature impart to the 
volume an interest of another kind. These germs of thought 
must attract those who have little interest in the world of 
abstractions. 


Mr. Hooper discusses in a pamphlet of thirty-two pages 
the question of The Kingdom of God: What, Whence, and 
Where to? When, Why it did not Come? (9) He rejects 
the “non-natural” interpretation typified by Dr. Farrar, 
which has recourse to the theory of successive fuifil- 
ments; also the theory of the author of The Parousia, which 
places the fulfilment in the unseen regions, and propounds his 
own view, that of a conditional fulfilment—the existence of a 
“people prepared for the Lord.” Mr. Hooper would perhaps 
have done well to have taken note of the recent criticism of 
the Apocalypse by Vischer, a pupil,of Professor Harnack, 
which maintains the Jewish original bf that Scripture, and 
which appears to remove some of the difficulties of the 
question. 


The title of the work of Mr. Samuell (10) sufficiently explains 
the purport of his argument. In the First Part he deals with 
the “Heptadic Structure of Scripture.” The principle is 
further illustrated in the Second Part, on the “ Heptadic 


(8) London: Thomas Laurie, 1887. Pp. 403. 
(9) London: Elliot Stock. 
(10) Seven the Sacred Number, etc. By Richard Samuell. London: 
Kegan Paul and Co., 1887. Pp. 486. 
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Occurrence of Words and Phrases.” The author is of opinion 
that the study of Heptadism would yield very valuable results 
in almost every department of Biblical science, and proceeds 
to point out in what way under Part III. He is completely 
possessed by the idea of seven, and certainly has assembled a 
vast number of curious particulars, of the scientific. interest 
and theological value of which each reader will prefer to judge 
for himself. 


Professor Hermann Reuter’s work on Augustine (11) con- 
tains seven studies, the fruit, it is evident, of laborious study 
of the Father, as of the literature connected with his name. 
Professor Reutef is disposed to deny that the Church was the 
centre of Augustine’s system of thought. This was rather the 
conception of the Gratia Christi—of grace through or because 
of Christ. Nor is the number of the elect identical with the 
external communion of the Catholic Church in the historical 
sense. The “body of Christ” comprises both the “external 
communion” and the “communion of saints” in its signifi- 
cation ; and Augustine is not so High-Church in his view 
as Cyprian. The formula, “The Church is the kingdom of 
God,” does not in principle apply to the organised Episcopal 
community, but to the mystical communion of saints. These 
positions are defined with great care for exactness. His- 
torically, there was but one Catholic Church in the Father's 
time; a particular great Church did not exist. But Augustine 
prepared for the separation of West and East, by opening a 
new path for the former. He seldom expressly refers to the 
Nicene symbol, and he is ignorant of the so-called Con- 
stantinopolitan symbol. His Christology is based on that of 
Ambrose. Both are here related to Tertullian. On the Epis- 
copate Augustine rests on the same assumptions with Cyprian ; 
but Augustine was no church politician, and is much less 
emphatic in his hierarchical doctrines. The distinction of 
clerics and laity is sometimes weakened, sometimes ignored. 
Though all bishops as successors of the apostles are co-ordinated, 
a relatively higher authority is ascribed to the Bishop of 
Rome, as successor of Peter. But neither to the Bishop nor 
to the Church of Rome does Augustine ascribe infallibility. 


(11) Augustinische Studien, Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 1887. Pp. 516. 
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Nor does he define with precision “Custom” and “ Catholic 
Truth.” His ethical view of the world is predominated by 
pessimism, tempered, however, by a certain metaphysical and 
esthetic optimism. To shun the world is the proper duty 
of the Christian, and his ideal is spiritual ascetic. Reuter 
distinguishes throughout between “ vulgar” and Augustinian 
Catholicism. He closes with a learned and painstaking 
review of Augustine’s position in the history of the Church. 
The work is “dedicated to three former pupils of the author, 
all of them Professors of theology; and by profound theo- 
logians it will doubtless be duly appreciated. 


The pen of Archdeacon Farrar touches no subject without 
enlivening and adorning it. The present handbook on 
Solomon (12) contains sixteen brightly written chapters, an 
admirable sketch of the history, the antiquities, the literature, 
and the legendary lore connected with the mame of the 
glorious son of David. Dr. Farrar decisively rejects the 
theory of the Solomonic authorship of Ecclesiastes, following 
Delitzsch, Ginsburg, and other Christian and Jewish scholars. 
In the chapter on this book, as in those on other parts of the 
subject, the general reader will find an intelligent and sugges- 
tive guidance to further study. 


In Mr. Finlayson’s Lectures (13) the same book is made the 
theme of a series of moral and religious musings of a thought- 
ful and refined cast. The author has utilised the results of 
Ginsburg, Zockler, Delitzsch, Plumptre, and Wright. He has 
also taken note of the views of Dean Bradley and of Pro- 
fessor Cheyne. These twenty-one lectures have been written 
with care ; they abound in sober and sensible reflections, and 


are enlivened with appropriate citations of historical examples, 
and of illustrative literature. 


The late Dr. J. A. Dorner’s work on Ethics (14) is now pre- 


(12) Solomon: His Life and Times. By the Rev, F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S. London: James Nisbet and Co., 1887. Pp. 217. 

(13) The Meditations and Maxims of Koheleth. By T. C. Finlayson. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1887. Pp. 298. 

(14) System of Christian Ethics. By Dr. J. A. Dorner. Edited by Dr. 
A. Dorner. Translated by Professor C. M. Mead, D.D., and Rev. R. T. 
Cunningham, M.A. Pp. 616. 
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sented to the English public in the translation before us. As 
the reader will expect, the work is executed in the thorough 
and methodical style of German scholarship. We have an 
Introduction, in which the method is laid out; thence we ad- 
vance to the Syllabus, and so arrive at the Starting-point, 
whence the transition is natural to the prerequisites and pre- 
liminary stages. Here we find ourselves engaged in the study 
of the Creation and Moral Constitution of Man, including 
however as yet only the Psychical Element. The Rational 
Element next engages attention, which is followed by the 
Individuality of Man’s Moral Endowment ; and by discussions 
on Temperaments, Races, and Nationalities, and Talents, and 
on Civilisation. Here we reach only the end of the first divi- 
sion of the first part of the work, the architecture of which is 
most elaborate. The specifically Christian treatment of the 
subject is reserved for Part 1, which is entitled “The Good 
as Realised in Christianity.” The most important chapter is 
perhaps that on the New Personality, or, Christian Self-Love. 
Within this artificial structure is contained a great mass of 
abstract reasoning and abstract terminology, the mastering of 
which must prove a useful intellectual exercise. An attractive 
sketch of the character and life of the amiable and learned 
author is prefixed. It is written by Dr. Mead. 


The second edition of Mr. Lowe’s book on Medical Mis- 
sions (15) has appeared. It usefully deals with the system 
and scope of Medical Missions, both as a pioneer and an evan- 
gelistic agency. There is a chapter on the training of the 
female missionary to the Zenana. Some historic outlines, 
and discussion of home medical missions, with a concluding 
appeal to young men, complete the volume. A medallion 
portrait of Dr. John Abercrombie is given. There is a useful 
index. 


A capital little guide to the Congo is that. of Mr. Bentley, 
introduced by a brother missionary, Mr. Grenfell (16). The 
chapters on the religious ideas and practices of the natives are 


(15) Medical Missions: their Place and Power. By John Lowe, F.R.C.S.E. 
Second Edition. T. Fisher Unwin, 1887. Pp. 292. 
(16) Life on the Congo. Religious Tract Society, 1887. Pp. 126. 
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most interesting. They have a very decided idea of a future 
state, do not entertain the slightest suspicion that death can be 
cessation of being. It is the result of a “witching away” of 
the departed. They hold the belief in the vicarious endurance 
of disease by an animal into which it may be transferred from 
a human sufferer. The witch-doctors appear to be a great 
pest, yet their impostures cannot be shaken off. An intelligent 
account is given of the initiations and the rites, analogous to 
Freemasonry: “The whole raison @étre is the establishment 
of the fraternity or guild for mutual help and protection.” 
Circumcision, widely practised in some parts, is not a religious 
rite. There is now a considerable literature relating to these 
subjects, and Mr. Bentley provides an excellent introduction 
to further study. There are woodcuts and a map. 


Vol. vii. of the Contemporary Pulpit (17) spreads a various 
feast of sermonic good things for its readers. The preachers 
are both of the Church and Nonconformists. The outlines on 
texts for the Church’s Year, with reference to sermons on the 
same subjects, form a special feature of this publication. 


(17) London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
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